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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 

No editor was more conscientious than Alexander Dyce, 
whose valuable edition of ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher/ 1 1 vols,, 
1843-6, has been out of print for many years and is now 
difficult to procure. 

Our original intention was to reissue those volumes with 
the addition of occasional new notes ; but on further reflec- 
tion it was judged advisable to give a fuller record than had 
been given by Dyce of varim lectioms and generally (in the 
light of later criticism and xcscarch) to amplify the editorial 
treatment. 

In the present Variorum Edition the plays are printed 
in the order found in the Second Folio (* Fifty Comedies 
and Tragedies^), 1679. Dyce adopted a chronological 
arrangement, but data for fixing the exact chronology arc 
frequently wanting. 

To each play arc prefixed (i) lists of Original Editions, 
(2) notes on the Date of Composition, (3) notes on the state* 
of the Text, (4) the Argument, (5) Source of the Plot, ( 6 ) 
Theatrical History. Facsimile reproductions of early title- 
pages have also been given. As it is often difficult to carry 
in the memory the plots of old plays, the brfef Arguments 
will (it is hoped) prove helpful to many readers. 

Modern spelling and modetp punctuation have been 
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adopted. Even the most obstinate sticklers for the reten- 
tion of old spelling are agreed that old mi.s-punctuaHon 
^ust be abandoned. The plea for old spelling is ^Juit<^ 
reasonable ; and, indeed, it were much to be wished that, 
for the use of scholans, there should Ik; cditiims of sdl our 
oldoauthors in old spelling. But on ordinary read(*rs-^\vho 
go to ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher ’ for poetry and passion and 
wit — the erratic olcl spelling has merely a di.sturbing 
effect. 

Each play has a half-title bearing the cditor'.s name. 
Mr. P. A. Daniel (that ripe Shakespearean .scholar) has 
edited ‘The Maid’s Tragedy' and ‘Phila.stcr’ for the 
present volume ; and Mr. K. Warwick Bond (the editor of 
Lyly) Is respon.siblc for ‘ A King and No King.* ' The 
Scornful Lady ’ and ‘ The Custom of the Country.’ 

The work will be complete in twelve volumes, and the 
last volume will contain Memoirs, EKciirsii.se.s, etc, by Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, under whose general dircsetion the edition lias 
been planned. 

Gicorck Bki.j, & Sons, 

A. 11 . But,LHN. 

March 1904. 
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THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 

Edited by P. A, DANIEL 



Stiitioneth* kegisto, 28 Ajml, “MantcT nigg<n»lK>tljait^ 

Constabla kntrcd for Uunr copic vndrr llio huntlra of hir itrorgo Hark mut 
both the wurrton.s A play called 77i(' maides . . vjd.‘’ jArltrr'h 

'rmuscript» UL t)47-l 

77h* Matdes Tragrdy, As U fiatk iwne diuen Adrd iti t*t 
frkrs iiy /Ac Jifam'/ics Serutifi/s, /jmdim 7*nnUd /hr Fntmts /)m\Uiidr 

and tife fo Ac M)/d at the white Ajow ouep" a^/nsi the AWth daau a/ i\tah 
Church. 1619. 4to. 

(Q2.) 7'kc Matd<! Tragedy. As if hath heene d/uerf times* Acted at the Ahtck^ 
Triers by the Kmgs Afaies/ies Sernauts. A'rwfy ferused, auvjficatrd^ and iniarged, 
'This scftmd Ivtjbrcsskm, iMndon^ Printed far Prancii Candalde, and ace fa be 
mid at the White / Jon. in Pants Church-yard. idsa. 4 to. 

SlationtTs* Registers, 27 October, neggonhothain and rtin^tahte 

tc^signed over to Master Hawkins 77ie Jl fa ides 7></,V'rt//A |Arber IV, | 

(Q3.) y/teJl/inds 'Tragedict ike* ivyi/tcn tn* Praatis Ptynmanf and '/tdin 
Tkirher (ynt/enicn. The Third impressiaity Pen tied and Pe/ittfi/, /Mndtmt 
/Tinted by A. JIT far AWhard //awhins, and are fa bn udd at hn Ahcf tn r/ai//« 
ceryA^vie ncere Ail jeantsAnne. 1630. 410. 

.Stationers’ Registers, 00 May, 1038. Mas. Hrstila Hnwkhis, widow of Hu:lwrd 
Hawkiria, made over to Mastets Mead and Meivddh a tmmber of hooks the 
property of her late huslKUid, among them 77/e h/atdes *Tragftite. {AiImt IV» 
420,1 

(Q4.} 7'he Afaides Tragedy, sH'e* 7he Janr/h /mfrewian, Perised and 
Pefimd. Printed by P, (k far /kniy Shepherd^ and art fa be said at the agm a/ 
the Bibk in Chancery km, 163S, 4U). 

How Shepherd obtHined aright hi thin hook there Is nothing m the StaiionetV 
Registers to altow. 

Stationers’ Registers, January, t6jo, The hot»ks frimsfrned by whiow 
Hawkins to Mead and Meredith on the ap May, d\\H, air hy them made over to 
WtUiam henke, |AH>er IV. 452.! 

{Q5,) TheAfitids Tragtdit, ^Kjc, 77te Jiff h /mfieiaim, Ptrised amt AJfntdi 
Landon Printed by Ik P, far Willkm feaht, and are fa be said at ks shap in 
Chmnrydiwe, nmr the Pimdts, Kip* 4to. 

(Q6.) 'The Alitids Tragedy, ike, ThesUfh Imfressian, Pad mi tmd farm fed 
exacUy by the OrigiimA Tmdtm Printed far WiHiam I rake, ai tim (dmnn in 
Plut strnd btbwetn the two 'Ptmpk Cates,, 1050. 4to, 

(Qy.) Another Edition, also called 77(e siMh Imprtsmm, Petd^td and iiir* 
rectid exactly by the Original fmdmf Printed in ike kViir ihdi, 4to, 

All the above mentioned editions, except the two last, have a woothewt on the 
title-page representing Amintor stabbing Aspntla, 

'Th^ Maids Tragedy Is in the folio of 1679 : printed nppufeiiily from Qk 
t6So. 
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Date. — The precise date of this play must remain matter of conjecture. 

Malone, in his ** Attempt to ascertain the order in which the plays of 
Shakespeare were written” 1821, 11. 450), pointed out that in 

Sir George Buck, Master of the Revels, had before him a MS. play, which he 
licensed in these words — ‘'This Second Maiden’s Tragedy (for it hath no 
name inscribed) may, with the reformations, be publ^ckly acted. 31 October, 
16x1, G. Buc.^’ 

This MS., now in the Lansdowne Collection (807), has no title-page ; but 
is now headed, in a hand- writing diifeient from that of the play itself, "The 
Second Maiden’s Tragedy.” ^ It seems evident from Sir George’s words — 

far it hath no name inscribed ” — ^that this heading must have been adopted 
from the licence itself. 

Of course the inference Malone wished us to draw — and which is drawn 
from this licence — is that Sir George having this untitled tragedy of a maiden 
before him, and bearing in mind The Mazefs Tra^^edy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, which he may be supposed to have licensed shortly before, spoke of 
this as a second maiden’s tragedy to distinguish the one from the other. 

On this inference Malone dates The Maid's Tragedy i6ro. 

Dyce, who at first (T. 313) confessed that he bad "nothing to offer except 
the hypothesis of Malone,” afterwards "inclined to fix its date in 1609” 
(I. xxxi.), but does not state on what grounds. 

Mr. F. G. Fleay {Chron. Mng. Dram* I. 192) offers no opinion as to its 
actual date, but, with reference to Malone’s hypothesis, thinks it evident that 
T/ie Maid's 'jyagedy "was licensed in i6iJr c. Oct,” 

That the play was in existence before May 16x3, wc learn from Mr. Cun- 
ningham^s Extracts from the Accounts of the Rmls^ etc, {Shdk, Soc*., 1842.) 

In his Iniroducfhn to that work, p. xliii., Mr. Cunningham gives an entry 
in the Books of the Treasurers of the Chamber, which records a payment to 
John Hemynges "upon a warrant dated 20 May 1613 for presentinge fourtene 
sevcrall playes before the Prince, the ladye Klixabethand the Prince Palatyne.” 
In Vol. iL p* 123 of the Shakespeare Sodstfs Tapers^ 1845, supplements 
this entry with certain extracts from an interleaved copy of Langbaine, in 
which Ilazlewood had entered Dr. Percy’s transcript of Oklys’s notes, and from 
these notes it appears that one of the " fourtene severall playes ” was The 
MaMs 'Tragedy* 

[Here it may be remarked that these fourteen plajrs were thirteen j one 
of them, ThilasUr^ being given twice, the second time under its sub-title of 
Lorn lies a hleeding*] 

I believe this is all that can be offered as regards the date of The Maid's 
Tragedy .* probably we shall not be far out in supposing the time of its pro- 
duction to have been some ten years earlier than that of its entry in the 
Stationers^ Registers on the 28 April, 16x9. 

Perhaps it should be added that Cunningham (pp. xl. and 21 1 of Ms 
EdtractSf etc.) identifies a play called the Proud Maid, and the Proud Maid's 
Tragedy, performed Shrove Tuesday, 1612, with The Maid's Tragedy of 

^ The Second Maiden’s Tragedy ” is one of the MS. plays' rescued from 'Warhuiton's 
cook. It was first printed in Vol L of the Old English Dretma, j:8a4--5 ; a^n in. 
Haahtt’s edition of Pfodsley, Vol X., 1875. and agam in Chatto and Windus's edition of 
The Works ^Cs&rm ed. R. H. Shepherd, 1:87s (among the "Doubtful Plays and 

‘Fragments”). This last edition is the bestj reference to the M$, has supplied it with 
numerous corrections, and some dojsen lines omitted in the two former. 
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Beaumont and Fletclior, and Dyco («t;e his noU% p. \xxii* V<d. L) afipearn m 
accept tins klcntlftcatiom As the title of krtnni Maid cmhl not imply to either 
Aspatia or Kvadnc (for’ Aapatia is certainly m»t pnani* und Kviulne h tw 
maid), Mr. Cwnninghands identitkathm tloei ^not srcm Yciynpt; *notCfW*r 
Prami Mniii play belonged to the Lady Kli/alwthV s<*ryanfN, inul, as far 
as is known, 77 u AfuitPs 7 ya^^<:d/ was always u Kinifs Coinikmy plity. 

Tiik TEXT,*«-The first edition, t(n% d tins play^ k cnrlailrtl^ and fre-* 
quenlly corrupt* More than four setjrc lines are wimtinjt in it, trsyrn many 
single worth tnroughout the play. On the other hand, it luw Honieliiilf dmm 
iirtos not m subsetpicnt editions. The second edition, Newly perusal, 

augmented and inlaiged,” restore^ what are clearly the omiHHumH of the first, 
but has also many verbal alterations, not all nt which can he considered 
improvements on the text of Qi. Both these editions are anonymous. 

The third edition appeared in 1630, and both the authors* nnmeH appear for 
the first time on the title-page. It is said to be ** Revised and Refined®*; 
but on what authojity, the stationer, Richard Hawkins, who has jirefwcd to It 
a few lines giving his ** censure of the play, does not tell us. Its refine* 
ments, however, are not many ; little moic than a scop? 111 alL a good half of 
•which arc mere errors, and the rest, with tlnee cxceplionH, ilouhtful or of very 
small importance* 

The three exceptions are - 

(1) Ht. ii. 149, 150.— ‘"did thine anger wi/r// as high As Mr 

in placi,? of the **did thine anger ,Vi? as high As /mpf/Ai of (Jos. 

I an«l 2, 

(2) TIL ii. 265, 264 --“I have elo’mhM him 7 h mf 7 mi /rww/* In pkee 

of ** I have cherish’d him At wP a\ / of <,>oh. I and a, 

(3) V* IV. 2711. — Amintor <lyittg is made to .say "" My imm in place 

of ^‘My hsi h smdp of Lios. i and 2. 

The first two refmenients are aceepted by all the eiHtors, the third in 
rejected by them ; Theobald, indeeil, speaks disrespect fully of It. 

Qos, 4 and 5 follow Q3 throughout, as do also LhH, B and 7, though thew 
last two boa$t of being ** Revised and Correeted exactly by the (higinal.** 

The Folio edition is apparently a reprint of ih 

Beaumont, the chief author of tlie ylity, ilied three yrtns beforis the first 
edition appeared* Fletcher survived till 1635, so Ihid hr nmy have h«d a 
hand in the publication of both Qo. x and 2 ; ihoiigti to nedher of them 
did he give his name, and neither of them lietrayn thr euro an ainhor might he 
supposed 10 give to a work in which he was concerned. 

under these circumstances our recension of the text mmi owssarily lie 
eclectic i we have no edition the authorhy j>f which can lie emwidered supreme, 
nor, after the first three, .any that mucli itspureH onwitlenitlon, ML htiwever^ 
have been conHulted, and in our notes we ticlicve we have rreorded all varfi* 
tions of the sUghtent importance ; so that thr imfrr wtio imiy tw dlM»ll«fifd 
with the choice wc have made, will have it in Ids power to choose for lilmstif. 

Our choice has, of course, been largely induenerd by ihtii of preceding 
editors, who have .smootheil our path, anil for whose labmirii we mn duly pml«* 
lul : we do not pretend that in our text will be found any great advMce on 
theirs ; it is chiefly in our care to make Uie reader acifMalnted willi fl» poii»dl 
on which it is formed that we make any claim to improvement on their 

Tim AnGoaaENT.— The scene is Rht>des, Amintor, a noble 
is troth*pljghi to Aspatia, daughter to Calianax, Lord Chamberlftln mi Com** 
mander of the* Citadel ; a testy and foolish aid man, liy comBiand of llw 
King, Amintor breaks off his match with Aipatlii iai wedi EmdaOi lli« 
dster of his great friend Mdnmhia^ the King*® Oeneiil* 
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diucrs rimes Adcd at the 'Blach-frim hj 
the K 1 N G s Maiefties Scruants. 
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On til elr wedding-night Evadne impudently infonns Amintor that she is the 
King’s mistress, and denies him her bed ; their marriage, she tells him, is 
merely to serve as a screen to her intrigue with her royal lover. Amintor, 
whose sense of loyalty to his sovereign outweighs his indignation at this 
outrage to his honour, consents for a time to dissemble his position ; but hi'- 
melancholy attracts the attention of Melanlius, who extorts from him at last 
the terrible secret, and thereupon vows vengeance on the King, To this, 
however, Amintor will not consent, and Mclantius, soothing him into tlie 
belief that no harm shall befal the King, resolves alone to revenge his frie^^ 
injury, and the disgrace brought on his own house. 

First he seeks out Evadne, and terrifies her into repentance and a vow to 
wash out her stain in tlie blood of her paramour ; next that he may bung 
his plot about with safety to himself and his friends he cajoles Calianax, 
• whom he has brought into disgrace with the King, to surrender to him the 
Citadel. This obtained, he sends Evadne to murder the King in bed; which 
she does under circumstances of great atrocity. 

While this is doing Aspatia, who throughout the play has been bewailing 
the loss of her promised husband, resolves on dying by his hand ; to this end 
she disguises herself in the habit of her brother, and kicks and cuffs Amintor 
into fighting a duel with her, in which, of course, she soon receives het 
quietus. 

While she lies dying, Evadne presents herself fresh from the murder of the 
King, her hands bloody, and with a knife. She imagines that with these 
proofs of her return tt) virtue Amintor will at once receive her to his arms ; 
he, however, with whom loyalty is a passion, rejects her with increased 
horror : on this she turns the knife upon herself, and dies then and there. 
Amintor, who has also resolved on suicide, now proposes to himself before end- 
log his life to seek out Aspatia, and beg forgiveness of his breach of faith to 
her. The mention of her name a little revives the dying Aspatia ; she reveaf. 
hewelf to him, and dies in Itis arms : Amintor then stabs himself, and falls by 
te side. 

Meantime, the nmrder of the King being discovered, his brother Eysippus 
is proclaimed his successor; but Mclantius, by his possession of the Citadel, 
has the means of niiaing the kingdom, and can only be brought to surrender 
hia power by a full pariton t(i hiufself and to all concerned in his plot ; this is 
rcaoily granted, and the wliole company then repairs to Amintoris house. 
Here they fhul Itim at the last gasp, lying between the bodies of his two 
would-be wives t a few lant words, and he dies in the arms of Melantius, who 
would follow him in death, but is restrained by force. The new King then 
declares that these events shall teach him to rule with temper, and the scene 
doles* 

** The SotiKCK,’’ says Dyce, from which the incidents of this drama were 
derived, has not l«cn discovered, Aspatia, fighting in male attire with 
Amintor, has a sort of prototype in the combat between X^axthenk and 
Amphkius* See Sir l\ Sidney’s Book Hi.*’ 

Bistort.— To the Entries in the Stationers’ Kegisters and the Title-pages 
of the several quarto editions which appeared before its publication in the > o. 
of 1679— given on a preceding page—thc following notes may form a supple- 
mentary history of the Flay ; they are arranged as far as possible chrono- 
logically, • 

acted before the King® and Queene this present yeare of the Lord 

)th of November at Hampton Court the Maides Tragedie/* (See 
p,' xxiv. to Cunningham’s Exir^tsfi*0m MiPikf etc.) 


** Hayes 
^*The a« 
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There are frequent mentions of or allusions to the Flay in the complimentary 
verses prefixed to the hrst folio ed., 1647, authors^ works* 

** During the time of the suppression of the theatres a ** dr< >11” entitled 77 /f 
Testy Lmi^ made up from those scenes in which Calianax is concerned, was 
acted at the Red Rull ; it may be found in 77 /r fK/As or -S'pnt n^m 
imblishedhy Kirkman, first in X662. (Hee !>ram, ed. id!2, iii, 414*) 
After the Restoration, from a list made by Sir If. Herbert of Fhiys eKhibilcd 
by the King’s men, it appears that The Maitl’s 'Fragcdy was performed on 17 
1660 and on 25 Keh., iddx. (Cited by Malone, Win Xo2r, iii. 274, 375,) 
I'epys (Z>M?7, 16 May, 1661) notes: — **To the Theatre, and there^mw^llie 
latter end of the * Mayd’s Tragedy,* which 1 never saw before, and metbinks it is 
too sad and melancholy.”^ 

At some later date, evidently, Waller made his alteration of the I’lay ; which 
alteration, or rather its new filth act, was first printed in *‘The Second Pari 
of Mr. Waller’s Poems,” etc. Licensed 26 Sept., 1689. Printed for Tho. 
Bennet, at the Half-Moon in St. PauPs Churchyard, X690.” In the Preface, 
anonymous, it is stated that “The Play was altered to please the Court.” In 
the same year was issued, “The Maid’s Tragedy [/>. its fifth actj altered, 
with some other pieces. By Pkhnund Waller, Ksq. Not before Printed in 
the several Pklitions of his Poems. London, Primed for (acob Tonson, at the 
Judges Head in Chancery Lane near Fleet Stnad, 1690.’* 

There is no preface to tliis edition ; only a brief notice to the effi'ci that these 
pieccH were never intended for publication, but lliat an imperfect copy 
fllennet’s, of course] having got to press it was ilcemed proper to print the true 
version. 

'Fhe main difference between these two versions is in the way Kvadne is 
disposed of ; in BennePs .she enters a convent or sanctuary of veslals i in Ton* 
son’s she (|uits Rhodes to make sale of her beauty in Asiatic (kmrts. Waller’* 
plot, having got Kvadne t>ut of the way, proceeds as follows s«*!Vfelantiitfi 
having secured the Cita<lel and the Army, and wishing to effect hi» vengeance 
on the King with as little disturbance to the State as possible, endeavpuri fci' 
secure the co-opevation of Lysippus, the King’s brother ; to thin ena, 
exacting from him a vow of secrecy, he reveals' to him his plot and offem him 
the crown. Lysippus will not consent, but, bound by his oath, cannot reveal 
to the King W$ danger ; he therefore proposes a Hinglc combat to Mckutuw, 
who accepts. The King fortunately over-hears their conference and surrountb 
ing himself with a guar<l, he calls Diphilus, Melantius’ brother, to lus presence 
and proceeds with him to the place fixed for the comlwt. There he has 
Melantius in his power, but, scorning to take advantage of his position, lie 
proposes a double combat, himself and Lysippus against MelantiuH and 
Diphilus ; they proceed to fight; but after a few passes Meknilus and his 
brother overcome by the Kingls generosity offer up their swords and kneel for 
pardon, which is at once grantc<i to them. Amiutor and Aspatia arc now to 
be disposed of: the latter, resolved on suicide, repairs to a wood where grow 
certain poisonous berries, these she is on the point of swallowing when Amintor 
arrives, prevents the msh act and renews his vows of love. The King then 
appears on the scene, joins their hands and, addressing tlie audience in m 
appropriate Epilogue, ends the play. 

The above were not the only alterations Waller attempted i another Kjiilogue 
is extant which is stated to have been “designed upon the first allemtlon of the 
play, when the^King only was left alive.” (See Anmiakd Mitiimt 0/ Mng* 
IWs. W<iikrt ed. Bell, pp. 322 — 224,) 

The author of the Preface to “ The Second Part,” etc. (Bcnnetk ed.) sty*, 

1 Fepys agaia witnessed the performance of this Tragedy on the 7 Beer., i66d. iS Pthy,, 
idd?, and April and 9 May t6fi8 ; but we learn nothing from his note* beyoiwl tho fuel wt 
he thought u ‘k good play. ^ 
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**it is not to be doubted who sat for the Two Brothers* characters” — and it is 
evident that the King and Lysippus were intended for Charles II. and his 
brother James ; the latter thus excuses the licentiousness of the foimcr — * 

“ Lmij? may he reign, that is so far above 
^ All vice, all passion, but excess of love ! 

Love IS the frailty of heroic minds ; 

And, where great virtues are, our pardon finds." 

Nothing is said by the author of this Preface about the original play having 
been prohibited ; he merely states that it *Svas alteretl to please the Couit” : 
Langbaine, however (1691), writes that ** King Charles the Second, for some 
particular Reasons forbid its further Appearance during his Reign ” ; and he 
adds, It has since been reviv’d by Mr. Waller, the last Act having been 
wholly altered to please the Court.” Langbaine’s since” of couise refeis to 
the prohibition not to the Reign, In ‘‘The Lives and Chaiacters of the 
English Dramatic Poets,” etc. [Gildon, 1699], — Langbaine’s work “ improved 
and continued” down to 1698, — it is stated that “ somewhat in it (the ongmal 
playl displeasing King Charles the Second, it was for some time forbid coming 
on the Stage, till Mr. Waller Reviving it and wholly altering the last Act 
(which is Printed in his Poems) [it] appeared again publickly.” 

The anonymous Editor of Beaumont and Fletcher's Plays, 17 rx, says that the 
play was “ by a private Order from the Court silenc’d. This was the Reason 
Mr. Waller undexlook the altering the latter part,” etc. 

Cibber {Apology^ etc., 1740, p. 282) mentions its prohibition, “by an Order 
from the Lord Chamberlain,” as a circumstance “that common Fame has 
deliverid down to us.” “ For what Reason,” he continues, “ the Politicks of 
those Days have only left us to guess. Some said, that the killing of the King, 
in the Play, while tne tragical Death of King Charles the Iur\t was then so 
fresh in People’s Memory, was an Object loo horribly impious, for a publick 
Entertainment. What makes this Conjecture seem to have some l^’ornidation, 
is that the celebrated Waller, in Compliment to the Court, altcied the last Act 
of this Play,” etc., etc. 

That this “prohibition” did not immediately follow the Restoration is clear 
from the notices of peiformance in November 1660 and P'ebruary x66i, cited 
above ; Mr, Pepysis testimony of May x66t, and the Qo, ed* of tlic same year 
(Q7) evidence. That it was not in force during the whole of 

Charles IT. is reign seems evident from Rymeris attack on the play, in his 
Tragedies of the hast Age mmdored^ etc., printed in X678, but licensed in July 
1677, some nine years before the end of Charles’s reign: and he obviously 
speaks of the original play as being then in possession of the stage. 

Again, Elijah Fenton, who in 1729 edited Waller’s Poems, in his Obser^va- 
ti0tSf etc., affixed to his edition, says “ I have nothing to add to what has 
already been said of these alterations in the Preface to the Second Part of Mr. 
Waller’s Poems ... but shall only observe that Langbaine mistook in 
afftrming that King Chailcs IL would not suffer the Flay to axipear [in its 
original state] on the Stage : for, I have been assur’d by my friend Mr. 
Southerne [the Dramatist], that in the latter end of that reign he has seen it 
acted at the Theatre Royal, as it was originally written by Fletcher ; but nevei 
with Mr. Waller’s alterations.” 

Charles IL with all his faults, was certainly not deficieat in a sense of 
humour, and, after considering these varying statements, one is almost tempted 
to think that if he issued any order at all in this case, it would probably be to 
prohibit the performance of the play with Waller’s alterations, which — one 
regrets to say it—are sorry stuff* 
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THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 


Charles II. (UchI 6 February, 1685. la r686 an edition of the Play A'i 
it hath l)t‘en Acted at the Theatre Royal, by Ihdr Majesties Servant 
wsft printed *‘for R. Bentley ami S. Magnes in Russel ^street iu Covent- 
Garden.** 

Another ecUtioiv— same title as that “of 1:686 -was ^MhiiUed ftw Richard 
Wellington at the Dolphin and Crown at the We.st«Ktid of St Paul’s (dmrelo 
yard,** in 1704. 

**Thc part of Melanlius was the last that was acted by the celebrated Better' 
ton, three days before his death, which happened 28 April, 1710. Ilcf<»re 
the itiiddle of the eighteenth century, it still continued to he performed with 
great applause, as appears from Theobald*s notes, ^ wIuj l>egan his lalHiurs for 
an edition of our authors in 1742. How long it retained possession of thi^ stage 
after that period I am unable to say ; but it had been laid asulc in X764, when 
BakeP.s Biographia Dramatica { t/ie appeared, for 

some years.” Webkr. 

** Th Jlfaicfs under the title of 77 /r with alterations by the 

eminent tragedian Mr. Macrcady, and with three original scenes by Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, was acted at the I lay market Theatre in 1S37, and very 
favourably received by the public,*’ Dyoe. 

^ In a autcoii the tmarreUiug wene between Mrimitius :uul Atnhimr, he suys, I bnve 
always j^eon it receives! with vehemcui upplau.se.*' He, perhaps, ulbidcH tu u peruid suinewhat 
earlier Uuui 174/. 



THE STATIONER’S CENSURE 


Good wine requires no bush, they say, 

And I, no prologue such a play ; 

The makers therefore did forbear 
To have that grace prefixed here. 

But cease here, censure, lest the buyer 
Hold thee in this a vain supplyer. 

My office is to set it forth, 

Where fame applauds its real worth. 

Censure! i. e. Opinion, judgment. These lines, not in Qi, 2 , occur after 
the Dram. Pens., in Q3— 7. Omitted in R; restored by Web. and Byce and 
placed here. 

S Whre] e. Whereas/’ Web. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON/K 


King. 

Lvsn»rii«^ brother to the Kin(;. 
Amintou, a noble gcnllemanP 

MEI.ANTIGSj \ 

j" bnjther.s to Kvadne. 
Dirnrr.tr.s, j 

Caijanax, an old IminoroiKs lord anti 
father to Aspatia. 

Cleon, ] 

> Gentlemen* 

StratoJ 

Diaooear, n Semnb 
I-^ords, Gentlemen, Servants, 


Kvadne, wife to Amintoig 

AsrATiA, troth-plight wife to Amin- 
TOR. 

ANrnHiu.A,-^ waiting grntlcwomcu 

Oj.VMFIAS, I loASTAriA* 
iun.A, a l.a(1y, 

Linlie-.. 

Nioin, 

CVNTtllA, 

NhRTGNE, 

AiOLt?S, 

Hea-godh, 

& Winds, 


MiWt|ucrK. 


Scene, AVimU\ 


1 AMm’n>K is thus chumaeri/ed first i»i 



THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


ACT 1 . 

Scene L 

An Apartment in the Palace. 


Enter Lysh’pus, Diphilus, Clkon, and Strato. 

Ck, The rest arc making ready, sir. 

Lys, So let them ; 

There’s time enough. 

Diph. You are the brother to the King, my lord ; 

We’ll take your word. 

Strato, thou hast some skill in poetry ; 5 

What think’st thou of the masque ? will it be well } 

Stra. As well as xnasques can be, 

Lys. As masques can be ? 

Sira. Yes ; they must commend their king, and 
speak in praise 

Of the assembly, bless the bride and bridegroom 
In person of some god ; they’re tied to rules 10 

Of flattery. 

Ck. Sec, good my lord, who is return’d ! 

Act L Sc. i,] With the exception of Sc. 1 of this act, only the Acts are 
marked in Q. K Theo. marked a few of the scenes and their localities ; 
Edd/yS discarded what little Theo. had done ; Web. completed the work : 
it is heregiTcn as in Dyce’s ed., which differs slightly from Web/s in respect of 
localities. ** 

I, & Lys. S0 . . . Qz to F., clearly in error, give this speech to 

Strato. 

6 om. Q2’— 4. 6 ///<?] Theo. to Dyce (Seward conj. ), a Q. F. 

7 rnasmss . . . f/ias^msi mash . . » m$sh Q3 to Web. 

5 tkekMndi om. Qi. 
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TIIK MAID^S TRAGFJ3Y 


[act I 


Enter Mklantius. 

Lys. Noble Mclantuis ! 

The land by me welcomes thy vitttujs hornet ; 

Thou that with blood abroad Imyc^st us our ih^ucc ! 1 5 

The breath of kinp^'S Is like the breath, of g*ods ; 

My. brother wish’d thee licrc, and thou art here; : 

He will be too-too kind, and weary thee 
With often welcomes ; but the tiinc doth jjivc thee 
A welcome above his or all the world’s. 20 

My lord, my thanks ; but these scratch’d limbs 
of mine 

Have spoke my love and truth unto my friends, 

More than my tonfjuc e’er could. My mind’s i 1 k^ same 
It ever was to you : where I find w<aah, 

I love the keeper till he let it go, 25 

And then I follow it 

I fail, worthy brother ! 

He that rejoices not at your return 
In safety is mine eticmy for ever. 

Mel I thank thee, Diphihis. But thou art faulty : 

I sent for thee to cxerci.se thine arms 30 

With me at Patria; thou earnest not, Diphilus; 

*Twas ill, 

My noble brother, my excuse 
Is my king’s straight command,— which you, my lord, 

Can witness with me. 

ij, 14 JV&Me , . . Q 2 l<^ K mid Rhoden/* ai^d Ihf lulddion Ik 
.\ ccuptcd by all the cdilom Dyce, woting the abHtmee of t!jwe wonb from 
</i, but did not adopt, the reading of our text* U Is to be noted 

that though all the rest of tnis speech is nrintetl an prose in f'n ^ 
sqiaratc line is given to ** Noble Mclantius.’* Theobald mranged and read : «• 
AhM’ MnantiusI 7 /« La mi 
7 ?/ pfc wekmm ihy Virhm Inmin /<» KMn, 

Kdd/yS, Well*, and Dyce have 

Mmk ih kwd fy fw 

PVik&mes virnm hmt ia 

15 . ymti] Thau thutmthhtmm ahrmti bHn^i mmtr pmti ai 

ho mi Qn 

18 k im 4 oo Mmf] Kd. (Buhen con].), ki hind Qt, k ioo hW Qa to F., 
Kdd/yS to Dyce. h im too kind Tkto* tmkomsl tmimmei'lt. 

20 Mil iids Qs to 20 wrhfil world Ql, 

24 //] The whole of the preceding dialogue, from the commencemeiil of 
the scene and inclusive of this word, is printed as prose in Q. F.. and F. con- 
tinues as prose to the end of L 35, In the main the metrical alvlsion here given 
is that of preceding editors. r 
33 strmghil strict Q 3 to h'., Well., Dyce. 
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SCENE I] THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 

Lj/s. Tis most true, Melantius ; 

He might not come till the solemnities *35 

Of this great match were past 
Dipk m Have you heard of it ? 

Md, Yes, and have given cause to those that t\erc 
Envy my deeds abroad to call me gamesome ; 

I have no other business here at Rhodes. ^ 

Lfs\ We have a masque to-night, and you must tread 40 
A soldier's measure. 

Mel These soft and silken wars are not for me : 

The music must be shrill and all confused 
That stirs my blood ; and then I dance with arms. 

But is Amintor wed } 

Diph. This day, 45 

Mel All joys upon him ! for he is my friend. 

Wonder not that I call a man so young my friend : 

His worth is great; valiant he is and temperate; 

And one that never thinks his life his own, 

If his friend need it. When he was a boy, 50 

As oft as I return'd (as, without boast, 

I brought home conquest), he would gaze upon me 
And view me round, to find in what one limb 
The virtue lay to do those things he heard ; 

Then would he wish to see my sword, and feel 55 

The quickness of the edge, and in his hand 
Weigh it : he oft would make me smile at this. 

His youth did promise much, and his ripe years 
Will sec it all performed. 

Enter ASV ATI passing with attendance. 

Hail, maid and wife ! 

Thou fair Aspatia, may the holy knot, 60 

That thou hast tied to-day, last till the hand 
Of age undo it ! may'st thou bring a race 

34 mosi\ om. (^2 to F., Edd/78, Web. 35, 36 sokmniiies . . . 

wm), sokmnztk # - . tmu Qz to F. s&l&nnity - . • was Theo. to Web. 

37 and • . » ika£ here\ YeSf I ham given cause to those that Q2 to F., 
Edd. ’78, Web. 41 measure\ A solemn dance. 

44 with amis'} om* Qi. 45 This day] Qy. This very dayl! 

47 my friend] om. Ql. 48 and temperate] om, Ql. 

57 Weigh] Wiighes Qi, 59 Enter . . .] Enter Aspatia, passing by. 

Q2 to F., Edd.78. Enter Aspatia, passing with Attendants. Theo. Enter 
Aspatia. Web. Enter Aspatia, passing ov|r the stage, Dyce. 

01 the] thy Q4* 62 undo it] Theo. to Dyce. undodt Q. F, 
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THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


[A('T I 


Unto Amintor, that may fill the world 
. Successively with soldiers ! 

Asji. My hard fortunes 

Deserve not scorn, for I was never proud 65 

When they were good. lA.ivV AsI’ATIA. 

Mei, How’s this? 

£fs. You arc mistaken, sir ; she is not married. 

Mei. Yon said Amintor was. 

Dip/i. ’Tis true ; but 

Mel Pardon mo; I did receive 

Letters at Patria from my Amintor, 70 

That he should marry her. 

And so it stood 

In all opinion long ; but your arrival 
Made me imagine you had heard the change. 

Mel Who has he taken then ? 

Ljs. A lady, sir, 

That boars the light above her, and strikes dead 75 

67 .v/if I fifr Qz to Wtib, is thu uf iw 

article (C'vII!.) in 8. Walker'K CrUtml f.\ am, ^ H,, ?sK{> 

74 Imf/i QS"— 7, F. 

75 yW Asars above ^erl Ql, 3 to Fdd/yBt 77 ia/ beam 

ih iight ahui her Qz^ Web. Neither Tbeobabl nor the Editoni iif 177B 
record the reading of Q2, nor !mve they any note on this Monek 

Mason, innocent of any knowledge of Qa, remarks*-*** Wiiether we iupiuwe 
that the pronoun Mr refers to Aspatia, or to Evadne herself, it !» tctreely 
possible to esctract any sense from this passage as it stands,** and he proposes 
to read-*-"* ‘That bears the iighinin^s He cites in support a ptssage 

from TM Ilmmrom tunkmnt^ 1 v, i.-«- 

i have no 

No mortal lights; but certain mduenccH, 

Strange virtuous lightnings, human nature starts at ; 
vy^Mch passage, it may be observed, is In ridicule of such hyperlmlical expres* 
sions as are here spoken seriously, Weber docs not adnut ]\lason*s conjecture i 
he remarks-*-** I have preferred reading ahut^ witli quarto ibda l«f\ should 
be 1622, Q2] which affords better sense than ahw* iJgki evidently standi 
for iig/iimugJ* Djee, who prints TMi kars itM iigbi akmi //fr, remarks--*- 
. **Sttwly, *her*refo to Aspatia; compare what Amintor presently lays-" 
*thy sister 

Accompanied with graces akm /wr/ [ 1 . 
where it ought to be observed, 4ias, 1619, 1622 [Qi, 2] have, tsy a misprint, 
* about* * ** I>yce thus supports onedoubtfu! reading by another doubtful reading ; 
but he may be understood to interpret the passage in the Heme that Evadne 
bears the light above, that is, is of greater merit or distinction than Aspatia ; 
"Weber, that Evadne bears or carries lightning about her, which comes to much 
the same thing as Mason’s conjecture. I have allowed the reiding to stand 
which has the greater authority, but I cannot believe with Dyce that ** her** 
refers to Aspatm ; I suspect a corruption in karsp and that we should t«d-*» 
** That torr the light above her/* Evadne makes dim the very light of heaven 
that is above her, by her superior brilliancy. 
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With flashes of her eye ; the fair Evadne, 

Your virtuous sister. 

Md. Peace of heart betwixt them ! 

But this is :|trangc. 

Lj/s, The King, my brother, did it 

To honour you ; and these solemnities 
Are at his charge. 

Mel Tis royal, like himself. But I am sad 
My speech bears so unfortunate a sound 
To beautiful Aspatia. There is rage 
^ Hid in her father^s breast, Calianax, 

Bent long against me ; and he should not think, 85 

Could I but call it back, that I would take 
So base revenges, as to scorn the state 
Of his neglected daughter. Holds he still 
His greatness with the King? 

Lfs. Yes. But this lady 

Walks discontented, with her watery eyes 90 

Bent on the earth. The unfi'cqucnted woods 
Arc her delight ; where, when she sees a bank 
Stuck full of flowers, she with a sigh will tell 
Her servants what a pretty place it were 
To bury lovers in ; and make her maids 95 

Pluck ^cm, and strow her over like a corse. 

She carries with her an infectious grief, 

That strike.s all her beholders : she will sing 
The mournfuFst things that ever car hath heard. 

And .sigh, and sing again ; and when the rest 100 

Of our young ladies, in their wanton blood, 

Tell mirthful tales in course, that fill the room 
With laughter, .she will, with so sad a look, 

Bring forth a story of the silent death 

Of some forsaken virgin, which her grief 105 

8a Qi* 85 he\ WQx* 

86 jf 1 could Q2 to Dyce ; though the last considers Could 
1 but** as ** perhaps the better reading.** 

87 So} Such Qx. 88, 89 Molds . . . om. Qi. 

89 Lys. Yis , ^ , Ictdjy} Lis. O^tmcrepitlie^for this Lady ^ 

90 Walks} Sits Qn 91 27^^] In Qi. 

9a whom} and Qa to F., Edd.'yS, Web- • 

93 she * ^ ^ Ulf\ Thm she will sitj and sigh^ and teU Qi. 

96 hit mtr} themomr 100 sigh] swound Qi. 

101 ouflymt Qi. 

102 if% conrsi} means in their turn, one^after the other. The same ex- 
pression occurs in tIL i. no,]" Mason. 10 % fill} fih Qr. 



THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


[ACT I 


i <3 

Will put in such a phrase, that, ere she end, 

.She'll send them weeping one by one away. 

jWi’/. She has a brother under sny coininund, 

Like her ; a face as womanish, as hers, 

]?ut with a spirit that hath much out-g^rown i to 

The number his years. 

A.mintok. 

G/t’. My lord the bridegroom ! 

i/t'/. I might run fiercely, not more hastily, 

Upon my foe. I love thee well, Amintor ; 

My mouth is much too narrow for my heart ; 

I joy to look upon tho.se eyes of thine ; 115 

Thou art ray friend, but my disorder'd speech 
Cuts off my love. 

Amin. Thou art Mclantius ; 

.All love is spoke in that. A sacrifice, 

To thank the gods Melantius is return'd 

In safety ! Victory sits on his sword, 120 

A.s she was wont : may .she build there ami dwell ; 

And may thy armour be, as it hath bcim, 

Only thy valour and thine innocence ! 

What endless treasures would our enemio.s give, 

That I might hold thee still thu.s ! 

Mel. _ I am poor 125 

In words ; but credit me, young man, thy mother 
Could do no more but weep for joy to sec thee 
After long absence : all the woun(,ls 1 gave 
Fetch’d not .so much away, nor all the cries 
Of widowed mothers. But this is peace, 130 

And that was war. 

m My Imi t/ie TheobaUl followed Ity all the Editors placed 

a comma after Unit there is none in Q. F, 

/. ..jkifc/y\/>>tty&(yi{ttmuK/i'enely. Ookeidge, AVwioiVm, ii. *93. 
Cited by Dyce as “auunneecKsary alteration ” 5 yet something of the kind seems 
required j Qy. would it be permissible to rea<l jUmlmt 

123 only} i. e. chiefly. J23 thine} thy Q4 to Edd.’yS. 

las — 127 Thai . . ihte} Theobald’s arrangement. lines end thus . . . turn 
, , , thee Q. F. 

125 / ampatr] / am but poor to F., Web, Pm hut poor Theo., Edtl’yS. 

127 i&l om. Q2 to F. 

laS pave} Ed. have Q. F. and all I’lditors. We cannot imagine Mclantius 
weeping at all for his own wounds j but we may well suppose him to have 
felt some slight compunction forjhose he was forced to give. 

130 mothers} mothers too Theo. 131 then} what Qsto F. 
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SCENE ij THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 

Aiuifi, Pardon, thou holy god 

Of marriagc-bcd, and frown not, I am forced, 

In answer of such noble tears as those, 

To weep ujipn my wedding-day ! 

Mcl. I fear thou art gi'own too fickle; for I hear 135 
A lady mourns for thcc ; men say, to death ; 
p'orsaken of thcc; on what terms I know not. 

AmifL She had my promise ; but the King forbad it, 
And made me make this worthy change, thy sister, 
Accompanied with graces above her ; 140 

With whom I long to lose my lusty youth, 

And grow old in her arms. 

MeL Be prosperous ! 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess. My lord, the masquers rage for you. 

Lys. We arc gone. — 

Cleon, Strato, Diphilus ! 

Amin. We’ll all attend you. — 

\Exeunt Lysippus, Cleon, Strato, Diphilus. 

Wc shall trouble you 145 

With our solemnities. 

MeL Not so, Amintor: 

But if you laugh at my rude carriage 
In peace, Fll do as much for you in war, 

When you come thither. Yet I have a mistress 

To bring to your delights ; rough though I am, 150 

I have a mistress, and she has a heart 

She says ; but, trust me, it is stone, no better ; 

There is no place that I can challenge in’t 

But you stand still, and here my way lies. [Exeunt severally. 

133 //mv] ikm 135 fi'l'k} ermit <2n skke Q3 to F. 

140 aimve abQui hr 2, far ahve her Theo. to Web. *^The 
line, as given m the old edn., is not deficient in melody, if an emphasis 
he laid on Mier/ Compare a line in /Vuiaskr, V. v. 143. — ‘ As any man has 
power to wrong Dyce. 

142 Enter . » There is no entry of Messenger marked in Qi, and the 
speech, 1 . 143, which follows, is given to Amint. Dyce changes Messenger to 
Servmi. 145 Exeunt . . .] om. Q2 to F. 14S pace'\ spoHs Qi. 

149 Kf/J hut Qi. 

153 ckalknge iiii\ Q3 to F., Edd’yS to Uyee. challmge gmtkmen Qi. 
ekaikngi Q2. Theobald printed — 

There’s no place I can challenge gentle in*t.’* 

** By gmikf says he, ** we must understand sm, in opposition to the Hardness 
154 Exeunt . » .j Theo, Exeunt, Qt* Exit.Q2toF. 



THE MAIDv^ JlKALrliDY 


[ACT I 


1 8 


ScKNK ir. 

A flail in the Palace, with a Galleiy full of Spetators. 

Enter CIaijanax anth Diacoras. 

VaL DiagoniH, look to the tloors iKitter, for .shaino! 
you let in all the world, an<i anon the Kinj^ will ruii 
at me. Why, very well said. By Jove, the King will 
have the .show i’ th’ court. 

Piag. Why do you swear so, my lord 1 you know 5 
he’ll have it here. 

Cal. By this light, if he be wise, he will not. 

Diag. And if he will not be wi.se, )-ou arc fonsworn. 

Cal. One must .sweat out his hc;art with swtsiring, 
and get thanks oti no side. I’ll he gone, look lo’t who 10 
will 

Ding. My lord, I shall never l«wp tlunn out, I’ray, 

.sta)' ; your looks will terrif}' them. 

Cal. My looks terrify them, you eoxeombly a.ss. you ! 

I’ll be judged by all the company whether thou hast ij 
not a worse face than I. 

Ding. I mean, bocau.se they know you and your ollicc. 

Cal, Office ! I would I could put it ofTl I am sure 
I sweat nuitc through my offtce.— -I might hsivc made 

ScKNK 114 ** Compare 17 / 4 , V. hc«u« that wjh 

written by Flcidun-/' Ualttm, 

ss raii tti\ im tmp'ji wi//t 

3 Dyce pointed out-^here, I Indiovc, for the ikst Itnio, I1S43, 

—that tlus expre-HKion ih frequcnlly used by our early wtltors iv, r<|uivftkmt 
to ** well dmie* In hk edition he tintes timint*nni% hiHtanecf*, 

4 e ///.I Q6, % K f7/i (43—5. /’M ih Qi, tz. 

^ One , . ♦ meminfi] One imy swmrc Ms kmrf mi wiiA 
Om mny wmr kh kmii oh Wf/M I*’., I'iyee, One mof nmir oh 

It is Imri wM "rheo. to Web. * tz s/mifl will (is to F. 

12, 13 om. Qt. £5 Qt. 

jiS, 19 () 0 ee . . . <#Vif| **The syllable f*/ 4 reudndH the tcnly 
of lu!S robe, and he carrioH on the image/’ *Ck>leritlgek A*mmms^ li. 
cited by Dyce. Perhaps some readers may need to be reminded that a robe 
of oflice was sometimes spoken of as the oftice itself ; so Prwpero. Jhupsi I, 
ii., taking of his magic garment, says—** Lie there my art/’ on which pawage 
Stevens aptly quotes a saying of Lord Hurloigh, wht'n lu' pul rff his gown at 
night,—** Lie there, Lord Treasurer/’ Again, in /.oaf: A hut S ou, xiil p. 
422, IlajsHt/s Dodsley, vol vil, Sklnk, putting oil (Foster’s (Ircsh, in which 
he had been disguised, exclalpas— ‘^Thoio (iloMcr/’ in < artwrighfa 
OrMmrjff V. v., Shaire putting of hi-, dibguiso a;, a oonstaliic, 
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SCENE n] THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 

room at my daughter’s wedding : they ha’ near killed 20 
her amongst them ; and now I must do service for him * 
that hath forsaken her. — Serve that will ! 

[Exit Calianax. 

He’s so humorous since his daughter was for- 
saken ! [Knock wzthm.] Hark, hark ! there, there ! so, 
so ! codes, codes ! What now ? ^25 

MiL [witkini\ Open the door. 

Dtag. Who’s there ? 

Mek \withinl\ Melantius. 

Diag, I hope your lordship bi'ings no troop with 
you ; for, if you do, I must return them. 30 

[Opens the door. 

Enter Melantius and a Lady. 

Met None but this lady, sir. 

Diag. The ladies arc all placed above, save those 
that come in the King’s troop : the best of Rhodes 
sit there, and there’s room. 

MeL I thank you, sir. — When I have seen you placed, 35 
madam, I must attend the King; but, the masque 
done, I’ll wait on you again. 

Diag. [opening another Stand back there ! — 

Room for my lord Melantius ! [Exeunt MeeantiUvS 
and Lady?[ — Pray, bear back — -this is no place for such 40 
youths and their trulls — let the doors shut again. — 
No!— do your heads itch.?^ Ill scratch them for you. 


thott there, watchman,’* So also hi Bon Jonsonls I/ew Inn^ V. I, Jl-oid 
Frampul putting otl’his disguise as the ilo.st, calls to Ms servant 

‘‘ Fly, take away mine host, 

My heard an<l cap here from me, and fetch my lord.’* 

Fly does so, mui presently re-enters with Lord lA-ampul’s robes, 
ao kmi Q5 to F. hmc Edd/78, Web. 

21 ammgs(\ mmm to Dyce. 

24 Knock withinf Except this stage direction and the ** within ’’of 1. 26 

the knocking and opening and shutting of doors, down to L 44» Is the work of 
Weber and Dyce. 24 mere! sol] whose t/mr Qn 

25 ** A corruption of ^gods,’” Bullen. 

27 there] 29 with you] om. Qi. 

34 md therds] there is mQi. * 

39 Exeunt . . *1 Dyce. Exit Melantius Lady other dore. Qi. om, Q2 to F. 

42 I Q2 to F. 

42 do your heads itch, etc,] *‘So the Porter in Mury VIIZ, V. iv. ■ — 
^ Fetch me a dozen of crab-tree staves, and stv>ng ones ; these are but switches 
to ’em. /V/ scratch your headsd^^ Bullen, 42 for you] om* Qi- 
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THE MAIiyS TRAGEDY 


[ACT ! 

[S/mts t/ie dcm] — So» now thrust and hang! 
wM///.] —"Again ! who Ls't now?— I cannot blame ni}^ 
lord Calianax for going away: would he were here! 45 
he would run raging amongst them, and break anhmni 
wiser heads than his own in the twinkliitg o( an eye. * - 
What’s the news now ? 

[J'Vitkm] I pray you, can ytm help me to the speech 
of the mastcr-cook? SO 

If I open the door, Fll cook some of j^our 
calves-heads. Peace, rogues ! 

Again ! — who is’t ? 

Mel [wit/iuL] Melantius. 

Re-enter Cauanax. 

Cal Let him not in* ^ S5 

Riag. Oh, my lord, a' must.— Make room there for 
my lord ! 


Re-enter Mklantius. 

Ih your lady placed ? 

Mel Yes, sir, ! thank you.— 

My lord Calianax, well met : 

Your causeless hate to me 1 liopc is buried. (b 

Cal Yes, I do service for your sister here, 

That brings mine own poor child to timeless death : 

A S wajf 

40 it/euift nm r/r.] Wd^er litres— At the rxhihhioiit nf 

ShiUey^R mjistwe, called the Tiiamph of Peace, at ctHirt in tlu* year tfijj, 
3/)rd PcaibroKe, who, along with the office of (lahanax, liml the »ww 
Violence of temper, and weahncRw of intelleci, broke hin Rlalf twer the 
slumklers of Thomas May, the celebrated poet. Thin Htory in related In 
Strafford's Letters, and by ORt)t)rnc in his Traditional The latter 

uses the very words of our poets, as he ohHerves that Ikanbroke *did not 
jcfraine, whilst he was chamberlaine, to /^md many 7ei>r Smif Mm /m 
owmJ** Byce quotes this note, but queries it as being by Sir WiiUer ScoU. 
He refers to bis Artmfd <>/ SMrky^ eta (prefiwd lo his p. xxvtL, 

wliere he gives a full extract from the Strafford correnpomlcnce, iiml luicl* that 
Ik- possesses a copy of 4to* 163S, on the margin of which, opposite the preaent 
passage, is written in an old hand ** Pembroke.” It should be noted that Qi 
for dosen wiser heads than hb own,” has merely**-*^ a do»n heads/* 

46 ammr Q4 to Dyce. 

54 Re-enter f . . J Dycc. Knter Calianax. Qi. Enter Calianax to 
IVIelanttws. Qz to F. 

56 musfi ^ F. to Bycc» Dkgoras, of course, means— he muit 
be let in, 

57 Re-enter . . , ] om* Q. F#, 6a mim] im Q3 to !)yce» 

6a tifmkss] ** untimely. Cf. 11 . i. 43, V. iv, 9a, etc.” llulkn. 
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She loves your friend Amintor ; such another 
False-hearted lord as you. 

Mel. You do me wrong, 

A most uritnanly one ; and I am slow 65 

In taking vengeance : but be well advised. 

Cal. It may be so. — Who placed the lady there, 

So near the presence of the King ? 

Mel. I did. 

Cal. My lord, she must not sit there. 

Mel. Why? 

Cal. The place 

Is kept for women of more worth. 70 

Mel. More worth than she ! It misbecomes your age 
And place to be thus womanish ; forbear ! 

What you have spoke, I am content to think 
The pal.sy shook your tongue to. 

Cal, Why, ’tis well : 

If I stand here to place men’s wenches — 

Mel. I 75 

Shall quite forget this place, thy age, my safety, 

And, thorough all, cut that poor sickly week 
Thou hast to live away from thee ! 

Cal. Nay, I know you can fight for your whore. 

Mel. Bate me the King, and, be he flesh and blood, 80 
A’ lies that says it ! Thy mother at fifteen 
Was black and sinful to her, 

Diag. Good my lord — 

Mel. Some god pluck thrccscoic years from that 
fond man. 

That I may kill him, and not .stain mine honour ! 

It is the curse of soldiers, that in peace 8$ 

They shall be braved by such ignoble men, 

As, if the land were troubled, would with tears 
And knees beg succour from ’em. Would the blood, 
That sea of blood, that I have lost in fight. 

Were running in thy veins, that it might make thee 90 

65 Qy, wrong'} 66 hui\ om» Qi. 

m So ^ * Mn^ om. Ql- ya thus\ so Qi, 

74 IVkyi om» to Web. 

77 tAorougM] Theo. to Byce. throngk Q. F. 

80 mil om. Qa to F», Edd/yS, Web. 8 o he\ rf Qi. 

81 A*} M F, to I)yce. 83 foolish. Byce. 

86 bramd] bran^i Q 3 — 7 * 88 ///#] Qa to Web. 
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THE 'MAID’S TRAGEDY 


AlT 1 


Apt to say less, or able to maintain^ 

Slloukl’st thou say more ! —This Rhodes; 1 see, is iioii|{ht 
But a place privileged to do men wroii|.p 
Cai. Ay, yon may say your pleasure* 

Amt Amintor. 

Amin. What vild injury 95 

Has stirr’d my worthy friend, who is us slow 
To fight with words as he is (puck of hands ? 

McL That heap of age, which I should reverence 
If it were temperate ; but testy years 
Arc most contemptible. 

Amin. (Jood sir, forbear. KX) 

CaA There is just such another us y<mrsi*lf 
Amin. lie will wrong you, or me, or any man, 

And talk as if he had no lifi* to lost; 

Since this our match. Hie King is tuuninp; in ; 

I would not for more wt'alth than I enjoy ID 5 

He vShould perceiv<; yon raging: he did lu*ar 
You were at difference now, which hasten'd liint 

/^/aj wiiMn, 

OtL Make room there ! 

i?/ 2 /<s.TKlN<i, Kvadnk, Ahratia, In^rds muf Lmfies. 

Kinjr. Mclantius, thou art welcome, and my love 
Is with thee still : but this is not a place i to 

To brabble in.— Calianax, join hamls. 

CaL He shall not have mine hantl 

This is no lime 

To force you to ’t I do love you btith : - 

Calianax, you look well to your olfice 

And you, Melantius, arc welcome lionic/'-- 1 1 S 

Begin the masque, 

Mel Sister, 1 joy to sec you and your choke ; 

You look’d with my eyes when you took that roan : 

Be happy in him ! [Mec&rders. 

t 

91 mxti Qi, ^ 94 taih Qu 

9S mlii] The forms viid md vik were wed radlffereatly. 

95 injurfl wrm^ Qi and Thco» 

97 hands] kapui Qz to Byee, 109 ik^Qt* 

lliB mim] Qs to Byce, 113 idi] ia HThm* to Dyce* 
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SCENE II] THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 

Etkici Oh, my dearest brother, 

Your presence is more joyful than this day r2o 

Can be unto me ! 


The Masque. 

NlGIiT rises in mists. 

Night. 0 ?ir reign is come ; for in the quenching sea 
The sun is drowiid^ and with him fell the Day. 

Bright Cynthia^ hear my voice / I am the Nighty 

For whom thou bear'st about thy borrow'd light; 12 $ 

Appear / no longer thy pale visage shroud^ 

But strike thy silver horns quite through a cloud, 

And send a beam upon my szmrthy face. 

By tvMch I may discover ail the place 

And persons, and /mo many longing eyes 1 30 

A rc come to toait on o?i.r solemnities. 

Enter Cynthia. 

flow dull and black am I ! I could not find 
This beauty without thee, lam so blind: 

Methinks they shetv like to those eastern streaks, 

That warn us hence before the morning breaks. 135 

Back, my pale serznmJ / for these eyes know how 
To shoot far more and quicker rays than thou. 

Cynth. Great queen, they be a troop for whom alone 
Om of my clearest moons I have put on ; 

A troop, that looks as tf thyself and I 140 

Mad plucBd our reins in and our whips laid by, 

To gase upon these mortals, that appear 
Brighter than zoe. 

121 Cnu ife itoh> w/f] om. (It, 

122 pmukutgl Kd<l’7S to Dyce. 

126, 127, Jyjiear . . , ikud} Hyce notes This passage (as his com- 
mentators observe) was probably in Milton’s recollection when he wrote — 

‘ Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud ,’ — Comas ” 

127 imms] Iwm i\ 127 tpak} tjuzch conj. 

130 ixmi how] ilmi ham Qi* 

131 Enter, , 1 Qy, ^J)esmuP 7 Night and Neptune Dyce. 

132 couM} mn Qi, 

*33**^^ 37 TMs kmiy * , , than tkmit] The theym I 134 suggested to 
Monck Mason to read Thm bmuties in 1 133, or (which he would prefer) 
to transpose the last two coupletSi IL 136, % Mimk , . # tkeu, and 11. i34» 5 > 
MfMims . . . 142 tbae m^frSa/s] tlwse 
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THE MAID'S TRACxKDV 


[act I 


Night* TImn let us keep here ; 

And never more our e/mrhts drive omrju 
Ihd hold our places ami onts/iine the / 145 
Cynth* Great ^ueen of shadtnm^ you are pleas.u! to 

speak 

Of more than may be done : *toe may not break 
The £vdd decrees ; but when our time is eome, 

Must drive away, and give ike Day our room. 

Yet^ zvMlst our reig^i lasts, let us stretch our power 1 50 
To give our senmits one contented hour, 

With such unwonted solemn grace ami state, 

As may for ever after force them hate 

Our braihds glorious beams, ami wish the lYght, 

Crozvdd with a thousand stars and our cold light : 155 

For almost all the world their sendee bend 
To Pkmlms, and in zmin my light / lend, 

Gm^cd on mita my setting from my rise 
A Imosi of none Imt of umpdet eyes. 

Night* Then shine at full, f dr ipmm, and by ihy 
power I fx) 

Produec a birth, to crown this htfpy hoar, 

Of nymphs and shepherds : let their songs discover, 

Easy and sweet, who is a happy lover ; 

Or, if ikon wodi, ihim man Mmiymkn 

From the swmt ^owery bank he Iks upon^ 165 

On Latmud brom^ thy pak beams drmtm away, 

A nd of Ms long night let Mm make this day. 

150 --^, ^ ojn, Ol l*>li1A7K in 1% tmi>s only, 

not IwIk'Ying them to bo by either or Kletdui* ; ttioy 'Hiiiiiowl them 

to have been fir^t added to the teset In Q3, 1630^ wfiemin ilwy iipfirar in 
xC} 2 X Cokrkigdjs jiidipineBt {amm'm, il 3^14), dial by !>yctf, n Itiui: *dhr 
hrst eight lines are not worse, and the last couplet mewnpambly betiei’t limn 
the stttiwa retained/* XSO wMul 7 tOUif ccL 1711 to Web. 

X54 wisi the Mighiil Elliptical for ** widi for tlie Night*^’ F» » Collou ed by all 
the editors, omitted the comma after MipU* iftf iUriit] Qy* miiik ^ 

164 ihim mol then mti ihim mtm i)% to F., EdtI/yS to Dyce. 

(p, idaa, was published in FIctclieA life time ami !« said to have l««i 
Newly perused augmented and interged**^ m we Imvc seen, only a lew 
lines above, it was certainly ** augmented ” f but in this case lt% citvergenve 
from Qi seems the result of a blundered revision. Tossibly the intended 
reading was *‘fall thine'* or '*thy/* In this doubt with Theobald we tlbw 
the ongina! to stand; it is perfectly intelligible, the verb (I idi) 

being understood before ihim mmi Mmiymimu 
i^S to F*, Edd**7S to Dyce. 

166 t&p Qa to .Dyce, ^ 

167 md$f Ids , * . ifdsdayl E 4 And of Ms . » ,ihy dny QL And of 
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SCENE 11] THE MAID'S TRAGEDY 

Cynth. Thott^ drmnist^ dark queen ; that fair hoy 
was not mine, 

Nor went I down to kiss him. Ease and wine 
Nave hred these hold tales: poets, when they ra£^e, 170 

7 urn £^ods to men, and make an hour an age. 

But I tvill give a greater state and glory. 

And raise to time a nobler memory 
Of what these lovers are. — Eise, rise, I say, 

Thou power of deeps, thy surges laid away, 175 

Neptune, great king of waters, and by me 
" Be proud to be commanded! 

Neptune rises. 

Nept. Cynthia, see. 

Thy word hath fetch'd me hither : let me know 
Why I ascend. 

Cynth. IJoth this majestic show 

Give thee no knotvledge yet ? 

Nept ^ Yes, now I see 180 

Something intended, Cynthia, worthy thee. 

Go on ; Til be a helper. 

Cynth. Hie thee, then, 

A nd charge the Wind fy from his rocky dm, 

Let loose his subjects ; only Boreas, 

Too foul for our intention, as he was, 185 

Still keep him fast chahid: we must have none here 
But vernal blasts and gentle winds appear. 

Such as blow fowers, and through the glad boughs 
smg 

Many soft tmlcoims to the lusty spring; 

These are our music: next, thy watery race rpo 

this . . . this (iar Qa* Ami of this ... a day Q3 to Web. Awi of his , . . 
a day Dyce. 

1 & pmn] fmsr Q n 169 windl winds Q i , 

171 Ttmi\ Tmnm Ql# 173 mbk Q2 to F*, E<id/7S> Web 
175 MM away] laid aside. Mason. For laid Seward proposed, and 
Tbeo. and Edd/7S, adopted, tads. ** The Word iadsf says Seward, “wiU 
signify bis [Neptitne^sJ parting the Waves with his Trident to give him a free 
Passage ; which is an Image quite poetical ! ” • 

17S fitfhid] /am Qi ; no doubt a misprint iot forct. 

7 ?^] 61. tS4 thy Qs to Web. 

190—192 Tmse . . . things] Q2 to F . ; and so, substantially, all the 
Editors ; except that they place w& an pkt^ed to ^ac& This noble mght in 
parentheses. Qi has i*— 
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THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 


ACT I 


Jiring on in couples ; we an? p/eased to /t^rutr 
This noble nighty each in iheir rickesl ikipi^s 
Your own deeps or t/w hv/een Pessei brinjfs : 
y>V pmllifu/, and I shall be as hind 
A?ui shine at full upon yon* 

Ncpt* flOt the ^oind^ lyg 

(d(omnandif{£f rEolus / 1 linler /lu')LUH out oj a Hath* 

yItoL (ircai IPepiune / 

Ncpt. Jle* 

/EoL What is thy will ? 

Ncpt, IVe do command thee free 

Pavonius mid thy milder winds^ to wail 
Upon our Cynthia ; but tie Boreas strait^ 

He's too rebellious* 

yEoL / shall do it* 

Ncpt /V. j Ar/V ylCoi. US. 2cx) 


r»i(t tht'uj <lruw ntH'tii to have Ufr Wiiittf 

ted <m m 

yA'/.v fioNt' tfSeJa ahk * 0 / iiu^n 0 

1 helit'va «mr tost is tho ivotlt of ,i lnin}‘U'ii attenipt to vorn*vt thr ccilftinly 
<.on'Upt an<i I \v<mld pnjposc lo tvad : 

Thc.H‘ aw <iur tmtstr ; nrxi, thy W4t<ny 
Lwt tm in coupkvs* wc tuc phased to 
This noble ; 

Bid them draw luw, each In their ridtent 
Shonkl it be objected that the short line—*' This noble in|»hl *’ brirnkn tht 
rcjtularity of the counletB in which tlie nm^sditr is wrlHcn, it mny Ir poiiihjd out 
that there is certaimy one other instarn'o in the shortjim* **Af midnight . 
1. 2i 6, Dyce is the only odihir wht) notes the muling td c»>u n.iui the Wiird 
t.(ii in the Kecoml line suggesttsl to him that, {ijsleud of *' AV An/'oij in eoyidoH/’' 
it would be jncfcrahle to read onP won! ** Inhtgs** ocviwbg 

m the next bite but one (1. 193). |f)j vn'uil ttmeh 

%^S IM AV^’Qi. (i/i h^2. Jhe supposes the stage buntiiWH 

of Neptune releasing rhohiH from the roek in winch he h cnnfhiiHl^ and llicn 
introducing him to Cynthia witli v ' ‘SSee,’^ etc, 
l<>5, 196 wimi-Ommandinn FifKi hypliened hf llwobaltl, who 

notes that Seward and Sympsou had ead^ Independently, made llu? mine cor* 
rection 5 K<!d. *78 and Weher concur. There is no pi dm fd any kind after ndmi 
in Q. F. j)yce fallows the 1711' cd.» In printing Wind ! 1 tm reiison bdrig 
that/Eolus is called *< the Wind **in I 183 ; not, however# with a capital W ” 
m any editions but that of 17 n* Thcohald^s and !h» own i ami m la the two 
former see note on <* Fear#*^ fl. il 56, 57, Mitford# Cumiy etc., 1856, 
on l>yce^s cd.f apparently accepts layers pointing ; but conslderi **Comitiaiicb 
mg /liolus ” to be a marginal direction, not a part of the text ; as llycc% liaes 
are not metrically arranged, Mkford probably overlooked, the feet ihit he 
would thus leave L 196 imperfect, 200 im/} om, Qi, 

200—202 N«t, Do * * * Theobaldfe division ; followetl by Eddi* 7 $# 
Web, Dyce, Qi has:— 
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SCENE 11] THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 


Mol, [within*] Grmt master of the flood and all beloiv. 

Thy full command has taken. TIo, the Main I 

Neptune f {Re-enter -^OLUS, followed by 

^ Favonius and other Wmds, 


Nept. Here, 

-TioL Boreas has broke his chain^ 

And^ struggling %mth the rest^ has got away, ^ 

Nept* Let him alone, Til take Mm up at sea ; 205 

I will not long be thence. Go once again, 

And call out of the bottoms of the main 
^Bhce Proteus and the rest ; charge the^n put on 
Their greatest pearls, and the most sparkling stone 
The beaten rock breeds ; tell this night is done 210 

By me a solemn honour to the Moon : 

Fly, like a full sail, 

iEoL I am gone, [Exit, 

Cynth* Dark Night, 

Strike a full silence, do a thorough right 

To this great chorus, that our music may 

Touch high as heaven, ami make the east break day 2 1 5 

At mid-night, [Music, 


“ Mf/. Doe nmlster of the ilould (wt), and ail below 
Thy full command has taken. 

Mfft, O I the maine»*’ — 

and so the later Qoh, and Fo., except that in the first line they add ‘‘ ^reii ” 
before ‘Dnaster.” Heathy A/U, Mafes, cited by Dyce, would j^ivc the 
worclsj— 

Great master of the flood and all below, 

TJiy full command has taken.”— 

to Cynthia, ** she perceDing the approach of the milder winds set at liberty by 
/Eolus* Just as she has said thiH, /Bolus, who has not yet returned from 
executing his orders, cries out * Ho, the Main I * etc.” Seward would read 
** MN Do, 

TF/n? master of the flood,” etc. 

20'^ B.c-"enter * . .1 l)?cc. 

206 /] Mqz to F., Edd/yS, Web* 206 amd /wur Qi. 

%0*f Ami * * *. /wzfwj Jnd Hd ihc &ik4r mi! mi of the Alaine qi. 

210 hatm} imiinr Q$. haring' Q6 to F. **Sce Mem Die. 
beaten, 5 1 c* ^ Overlaid, inlaid, embossed, damascened with gold or other 
precious material/ ” Bullen. 310 ieii] Dyce (Mason conj. who comi^ares 
i» 230 in the first song below), //// Q. to Web. 
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THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 


[ACT I 


FIRST SONG. 

During w/iic/i PKO'rKtJS and ot/ier sea-deiiies enkr* 

Cynthia, to thy power and thee • 

We obey. 

Joy to this great company ! 

And no day 32 o 

^ Come to steal this night away, 

Till the rites of love are ended, 

And the lusty bridegroom say, 

Welcome, light, of all befriended ! 

Pace out, you watery powers below, 225 

Let your feet, 

Like the galleys when tney row, 

Even beat : 

Let your unknown measures, set 
To the still winds, tell to all, 230 

That gods are come, immortal, great, 

To honour this great nuptial 

\^Tke measure. 


SFCOND SONG.. 

Hold back thy hours, dark Night, till we have done ; 

The Day will come too soon ; 

Young maids will curse thee, if thou steaFst away, 235 

And leavest their losses open to the day : 

Stay, stay, and hide 
The blushes of the bride. 

Stay, gentle Night, and with thy darkness cover 

The kisses of her lover ; 240 

Stay, and confound her tears and her shrill cryings, 

Her weak denials, vows, and often-dyings ; 

Stay, and hide all : 

But help not, though she call 

{Another measure. 

216 Fi3asT Song. During, • . enter,] Dyce, All preceding editions have 
merely ** Song,” 217 theel them Q3 to F, 

232 The measure.] Web, adds — ** by the Sea-gods.” 

236 /merj*] Mushes Q2 to F. — Theobald restored the reading of Qt for the 
reason that blushes occurs in the next line but one, 

244 Biti help mi^ ikmigh she call.} Following this song Qi has the stage- 
direction — “Maskers daunce, Neptune leads it,” and then proceeds with 
idiolus’s next speech, I 259, “ Ho, Neptune i What here follows, IL 245 
— 258, “Nept Great queen . . . was first printed in Q 2, The 

stage-direction, omitted in Q2, was transferred by Theo. to the end of Neptune‘s 
speech, IL 247-— 250, which there had merely-— “ Measure.” 
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Ncp. Great Queen of us and heaven Jiear what I bring 245 
To make this hour a full one. 

Cynth. Speak^ seds king. 

Nept. The funes mj/ Amphitrite joys to have, 

When she will dance upon the rising wave, 

And court me as she sails. My Tritons, play 
Music to lay a storm ! Til lead the way, 2^0* 

{Masquers dance; Neptune leads it. 

THIRD SONG. 

To bed, to bed ! Come, Hymen, lead the bride, 

And lay her by her husband’s side ; 

Bring in the virgins every one, 

That grieve to lie alone, 

That they may kiss while they may say a maid ; 255 

To-morrow ’twill be other kiss’d and said. 

Hesperus, be long a-shining, 

Whilst these lovers are a-twining. 

iEol [withinl\ Ho, Neptune / 

Nept. JEolust 

Re-enter HSOLUS. 

iEol. The sea goes high, 

Boreas hath raised a storm : go and apply 260 

Thy trident ; else, I prophesy, ere day 
Many a tall ship will be cast away. 

• 345, 246 Nept. Crea^ . . , hnsi The passage stands thus in Q2 to F. 

* ‘ Great Queene of us and heaven 

Heare what I bring to make this houre a full one, 

If not her measure. 

Speake Seas King.’^ 

Theo* reduced the lines to a couplet ; striking out '*If not her measure/’ 
which he supposed to be some marginal annotation accidentally foisted into the 
text. Seward proposed to alter to — If not <7V^measure ” and to retain the 
sentence as a permissible metrical intercalation. Edd.’yS and Web. follow 
Seward. Byce retains if mt her measure, and remarks, — ‘‘The meaning of 
Neptune’s speech is clearly this .'-—Great queen of us and heaven, hear what I 
bring, endeavouring to make this hour a full one, though perhaps what I bring 
may not completely fill up her measure. The pronoun her is frequently 
applied to hour by our early writers,” Mr, F. G. Fleay, Chron. Eng. Dram. 
XS91, I* 193, suggests that the words in dispute are merely a misprint of a 
stage-direction— measure,” which should be placed at the end of 
the second song. We have adopted his suggestion, 

247 — 249 The ... she .. . she\ Theo, (Seward conj,), Dyce. Thy , . . 
they . . .the Q2 to F. Edd. ’78 adopt The in 1 . 347, but follow Q. F. in II. 
248-9. Web. adopts The and she in 11. 247 and 249, but retains they in 1 248. 

2|o /a/] Dyce (Heath, MS. Notes), kad Q2»to Web. 

Third Song.] Dyce. Song Q2 to Web. 2 $^ sea gees] seas go Qs Edd. ’78. 
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THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


[act I 


Descend with all the gads mid all their power, 
fT 0 strike a calm. {^Exit 

Cynth. JFe thank you for this hour : 

My favour to you alL To gratidate 265 

So great a service^ done at my desm\ 

Ye shall have many floods, fuller and higher 
Than you have wish'd for ; and no eib shall dare 
To let the Day see where your dwellings are. 

Now back unto your governments m haste, 270 

Lest your proud charge should stvell above the waste, 

And zvin upon the island. 

Nept. We obey. 

[Neptune descends and the Sea-Gods. 

Cynth. Hold up thy head, dead Night; seist thou not 
Day ? 

The east begins to lighten : I must down, 

And give my brother place. 

Night Oh, I could frown 275 

To see the Day, the Day that flings his light 
Upon my kingdom and contemns old Night ! 

Let hmi go on and flame / I hope to see 
Another wildflrc in his axletree, 

And all fall drench* d. But I forget ; speak, qmen : 280 

The Day grows on ; / must no more be seen. 

Cynth. Heave up thy drowsy head again, and see 
A greater light, a greater majesty, 

Between our set and us ! whip up thy team : 

263 Itie] thy Theo., perhaps rightly. 264 caim"\ rail F. 

264, 265 P'Fr . , . h'atu/atrl A t/iaah to evay one, and ia Oz tc^ 

F., Edcl.’ 78 , Web. 

268 antC] om. Qz to Web. Thco. to Wel% make up the line by reading 
wished for %oisht. 270 ^{:;ovennmcnts'\ government Q2 to Wei). 

271 ehargil waters Qi. 272 Neptune descends . . ♦] Exeunt Maskers 
Descend. Qr. Neptune descends with Proteus, etc. h''.xeimt P'avonius and 
other Winds. Dycc. 277 hingdoni] Mngdomes Qz to F. 

279 wildfire] An allusion to Phaeton. Theo. 

280 fa/Jj false Q5 to F. 280 forget j/orgot Q5 to F., Edd.^78, Web. 

282 Mm 7 /e up] Once heave Qx. Probably the line originally ran™**^* Ome 

more heave up thy drowsy head and .see.*’ 

284 set] Theo. (Seward conj.), Web., Dyce. setiQ. F., Edd.^ 78. —Seward 
says, — ‘*The Night and Cinthia both talk of the Morning’s Approach, and 
that they must go down ; till the Latter finds out, that they are only the 
Kays of Light shot from the King and Court, which they mistook for the Bay- 
break. Hence it’s plain, it should be wrote — Between our Set and us, ie» our 
Setting, or, going downX Edd.*78 say,— ‘‘We admit the justice of Mr. 
Seward’s explanation of the sense of this passage 5 but do not see the necessity 
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The day breaks here^ md you sun-flaring stream 285 

Shot from the south. Which way wilt thou go ? say. 

Niglit. Til vanish into mists, 

Cynth. I into Day, 

[Exeunt, 

Fmis Masque. 

King, Take lights there ! — Ladies, get the bride to 
bed. — 

We will not see you laid ; good night, Amin tor ; 

yVell ease you of that tedious ceremony : 290 

Were it my case, I should think time run slow. 

If thou be’st noble, youth, get me a boy, 

That may defend my kingdom from my foes. 

Amin, All happiness to you ! 

King, Good-night Melantius. 

[Exeunt 


for any alteration. We have therefore followed the old copies ; which only 
imply, by an extravagant compliment, that the brightness of the court tran- 
scends that of the Sun, and is more repugnant to Night and her attendants than 
even the splendor of the Day." On these notes Mason comments as follows 
**The compliment mentioned by the Editors [of 1778] was certainly intended, 
and will still remain, though Seward’s amendment slxouid be adopted : but it is 
impossible that the words Mween otir sert and ns, can signify more 7 cjnignant 
to me ami mjf aUewian/s ; they will equally imply any other meaning whatso- 
ever. THit, though I agree with Seward in reading set instead of sect, I cannot 
approve of Ills explanation ; " . . . NightandCynthia'* were not mistaken with 
respect to the approach of J'lay ; for Cynthia says T/je Day treaks here, point- 
ing to the East ; and at the same time shews old Night, that there was a 
greater light shot from the South, which stood between them and their point of 
setting ; and asks which way she would go in this dilemma ; to which Night 
replies, that she will vanish into mists ; and Cynthia says, / into day, which 
was then at hand." 284 whip\ lash Qi. 

285 Day lmaks\ day-hnaMs Edcl’78, Web. 

285 suuF^rmji^^ stream} yon same flashing stream, Qz — $, Theo., 
some flashing stream, Q6— 7, you some flashing stream, h\, yon snnflamng 
3 mm, bkld/78, Web. Dyce remarks—** * stream’ has been used by poets in 
the sense of ray even from the time of Chaucer ; 

*Tho ben the sonnes stre/nes, soth to sain.’ 

77ie Monhes Tale, v, X4672, cd. Tyr." 

256 Which . . . ,w/.]Dyce. Say, whieh wy 7 viit t/m^go ^ Q.F.fEdddtS, 
Web. Say, %oiU ikon ^ ? mhich ivay ? Theo. 

257 / into Day] Adew Qi. 288 tights there} tight their Qr. 

293 kingdom} tdngdomes Qi. 
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THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


[ACT n 


ACT 11. 

Scene I. 

Ante-room to Evadne’S Bed-chamber. 

Enter Evadne, ASPATIA, Dula, and other Ladies. 

Dida. Madam, shall we undress you for this fight ? 

The wars are nak’d that you must make to-night. 

Evad. You are very merry, Dula. 

Dula. ' I should be 

Far merrier, madam, if it were with me 
A.S it is with you. 

Evad. How’s that ? 

Dula. That I might go 

To bed with him wi’ th’ credit that you do. 

Evad. Why, how now, wench ? 

Dula. Come, ladies, will you help ? 

Evad. I am soon undone. 

Dula. And as soon done : 1 1 

Good store of clothes will trouble you at both. 

Evad. Art thou drunk, Dula ? 

Dula. Why, here’s none but wc, 

Evad. Thou think’st belike there is no modesty 
When we’re alone. 

I — 43l Down to Aspatia^s first speecli, 1 . 43, the dialogue is mostly in couplets; 
though rhyme and verse too fail in places : in Q. and F. it is printed with very 
little regard to either verse or rhyme. Theobald had strong suspicion 
that Dula’.s two speeches 11. 3 — 5 and 5, 6 formed a stanm of some old known 
ballad, and printed thus — 

l>ula, I shotiM he merrkf/ar, if Hwere 
Wiih me as Uis withymu [Singing. 

Evml llow^sthat? 

Dula. That I mighi ^0 ie bed with him 
Wr th* credit that yon do. 

Seward approved, and Edd/78 and Web. adopted Theo.^s emendation. 

2 J Printed nakt^ nak*t and naMd in Q. F. naked Theo, , Edit *78. 
Sidney Walker''(6’^.V Versification^ p, 192) notes that the word is frequently 
contracted into a monosyllable by our old poets’’; he gives many instances. 
See also Nates {Giossafy^ etc.) s. v. Nake. 

3 very) om. Ql, Theo. 5, 6 Evad. Mow*s , . . do} om. Q2 to F. 
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Dula. Ay, by my troth, you hit my thoughts aright* 1 5 
Etmd. You prick me, lady, 
r. Lady, ’Tis against my will 

Diila. Andn you must endure more and lie still ; 

You’re best to practise. 

Ihml Sure, this wench is mad* 

Dula. No, faith, this is a trick that I have had 
Since I was fourteen. 

Evad, ’Tis high time to leave it 20 

Dida, Nay, now Fll keep it till the trick leave me. 

A dozen wanton words, put in your head. 

Will make you livelier in your husband’s bed. 

Evad, Nay, faith, then take it. 

Dula, Take it, madam ! where ? 

We all, I hope, will take it that are here. 25^ 

Evad, Nay, then, I’ll give thee o’er. 

Dula, So I will make 

The ablest man in Rhodes, or his heart ache. 

Evad, Wilt take my place to-night 'i 

Dula, ril hold your cards against any two I know. 

Evad. What wilt thou do ? 30 

Dula, Madam, we’ll do’t, and make ’em leave play 
too. 

Evad. A spat i a, take her part. 

Dula, I will refuse it: 

She will pluck down a side; she does not use it. 

Evad, Why, do, I prithee. 

Dula, You will find the play 

Quickly, because your head lies well that way. 35 

Evad, I thank thee, Dula. Would thou couldst 
instil 

Some of thy mirth into Aspatia ! 


16 I, 1.ady. ^Tis , . . wUi} Thi« forms the first part of Oula’s following 
speech Q2 to Web. 

iS FwVri A contraction of you wore. So in CymMine^ III. ti. 79. — 
best consider.*^ Mason. Qi has — ** Tis best to practise. ” 

20 ^44] om. Qr. 33 Umtkr\ lively Q4 to F. 

25 I Im^r will iake ii] will tako i(, / hope Qi. 27 ache’] to ake Q 6 to F. 

28 tahe] lie m Ql. 29 against] Against Theo. to Dyce^ 

33 p^uch down a side] To set up a side meant to be partners in a game, to 
plmh or pull domi a side^ to cause the loss of the game by ignorance or 
treachery : see Gifford^s note on Massinger’s Unmtural Cofnhat^ II. i. I^yce. 

34 Why^ do^ I prithee,] Theo., Dyce. Doe I prethee, Ql* H^hy doe, Q2 to 
F., £dd.’78, Web. 

n 
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THE MAIDS TRAGEDY 


[act n 


Nothing but sad thoughts in her breast do dwell: 

Methinks, a mean betwixt you would do well 
Dula. She is in love: hang me, if I were so, 40 

But I could run my country. I love too ^ 

To do those things that people in love do. 

Asp. It were a timeless smile should prove my cheek : 

Tt were a fitter hour for me to laugh, 

When at the altar the religious priest 45 

Were pacifying the offended powers 
With sacrifice, than now. This should have been 
My rite ; and all your hands have been employed 
In giving me a spotless offering 

To young Amintor’s bed, as we are now 50 

For you. Pardon, Evadne: would my worth 
Were great as yours, or that the King, or he, 

Or both, thought so ! Perhaps he found me worthless : 

But till he did so, in these cars of mine, 

These credulous cars, he pour'd the sweetest words S 5 
That art or love could frame. If he were false, 

Pardon it, Heaven ! and, if I did want 
Virtue, you safely may forgive that too ; 

For I have lost none that I had from you. 

Evad Nay, leave this sad talk, madam* 

Asp. Would I could ! 60 

Then I should leave the cause. 

Evad See, if you have not spoifd all Dula's mirth ! 

Asp. Thou think'st thy heart hard ; but, if thou be'st 
caught, 

Remember me; thou shalt perceive a fire 
Shot suddenly into thee. 65 

JDula. That's not so good ; let 'em shoot anything but 
fire, and I fear 'em not 
Asp. Well, wench, thou may'st be taken. 

Evad Ladies, good-night: I'll do the rest myself. 

JDu/a. Nay, let your lord do some. 70 

41 cmM] Qy. wouM^ 43 timekss] See I. it 62. 

48 riU} Dyce* Qi, Theo. Q2 to F., Edd.^78, Web. 

59 F.; both words imply the same sense, and are fretiuently 

used one for the other ; in this same scene, 1. 3S3, where Qi has kfi the later 
editions have to; so in III, i. 99, where the Qos. have — ** their per- 

fume to/* the Fos. have left 

61 I $hotdd\ shotad I to Dyce. 62 Loe Ql. 

67 and] om. Q2 to Dyce. ^ 68 nrafls/] mmi Qi- 
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Asjff. Lay a garland on my hearse 

Of the dismal yew — 

Evad. Thant’s one of your sad songs, madam. 

Asp, Believe me, 'tis a very pretty one. 

Evad. How is it, madam ? 75 

Song, 

Asp, Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal yew ; 

Maidens^ willow-branches bear ; 

Say I died true. 

My love was false^ but I was firm 80 

From my hour of birth : 

Upo 7 i 77 iy buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth ! 

Evad, Fie on't, madam ! the words are so strange, 
they are able to make one dream of hobgoblins. — 85 
I could ‘never have the power — sing that, Dula. 

Dula, I could never have the power 
To love one above an hour, 

But my heart would prompt mine eye 
On some other man to fly, 90 

Venus, fix mine eyes fast, 

Or, if not, give me all that I shall see at last! 

Evad, So, leave me now. { 

Dula, Nay, wc must see you laid) 

Asp, Madam, good night. May all the marriage-joys 
That longing maids imagine in their beds 95 

Prove so unto you ! May no discontent 
Grow 'twilJct your love and you ! but, if there do, 

Inquire of me, and I will guide your moan; 

Teach you an artificial way to grieve, 

To keep your sorrow waking. Love your lord 100 

No worse than I : but, if you love so well, 

Alas, you may displease him ! so did L 
This is the last time you shall look on me. — 

Ladies, farewell As soon as I am dead, 

Come all and watch one night about my hearse; 105 

71—93 Asp. Lay . . . Md,\ om, Qi» 

Sa its] THb-eo* to Dyce. iay Q. F, ; perhaps,** says Dyc^, **the 

atithor wrote.** 99 Teach] And teach Qi, 2* 
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THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


[ACT 11 


-Bring each a mournful story and a tear, 

To offer at it when I go to earth; 

With flattering ivy clasp my coffin round ; 

Write on my brow my fortune ; let my bier 

Be borne by virgins, tliat shall sing by course i lo 

pThe truth of maids and perjuries of men. 

Evad. Alas, I pity thee. \Exit Evadne. 

Omnes. Madam, good night. 

I. Lady. Come, we’ll let in the bridegroom. 

Dida. Where’s my lord ? 

Enter Amintor. 

I. Lady. Here, take this light. 

Dula. He’ll find her in the dark. 

i. Lady. Your lady’s scarce a-bed yet; you must 115 
help her. 

Asp. Go, and be happy in your lady’s love. 

M^iy all the wrongs that you have done to me 
Be utterly forgotten in my death ! 

I’ll trouble you no more ; yet I will take 

A parting kiss, and will not be denied. — j 20 

You’ll come, my lord, and see the virgins weep 

When I am laid in earth, though you yourself 

Can know no pity. Thus I wind myself 

Into this willow-garland, and am prouder 

That I was once your love, thoughmow refused, 125 

Than to have had another true to me. 

So with my prayers I leave you, and must try 
Some yet unpractised way to grieve and die. 

[Ejidt Asratta, 

JDuta. Come, ladies, will you go ? 

Omnes. Good night, my lord. 

Amin. Much happiness unto you all ! — 1 30 

\Exmmt I^adic.s. 

I did that lady wrong. Methinks, I feci 
A grief shoot suddenly through all my veins ; 

Mine eyes rain : this is strange at such a time. 

no hy cmrse\ Le. by turns: see I, i* 102. 

114 Stilll Bb will Theo., Ycule Q2 to F., Edd.’yg, Web. 

115 om. Qi. 127 juy] om. Qi, 2. 

‘1 29 • Omnes. ] i . Lad. Q i* 

132 A} Ber Q2 to F., ESd.’;^, Web. 

133 rainl run Q2 to F., Edd;.*78, Web. 
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It was the King first moved me to't ; but he 

Has not my will in keeping. Why do I 135* 

Perplex myself thus ? Something whispers me, 

Go not to bc 5 ., My guilt is not so great 
As mine own conscience, too sensible, 

Would make me think ; I only brake a promise, 

And ^twas the King enforced me. Timorous flesh, 14c? 
Why shakest thou so ? Away, my idle fears ! 

Re-enter Evadne. 

Yonder she is, the lustre of whose eye 

Can blot away the sad remembrance 

Of all these things. — Oh, my Evadne, spare 

That tender body ; let it not take cold ! 145 

The vapours of the night shall not fall here. 

To bed, my love : Hymen will punish us 
For being slack performers of his rites, 
earnest thou to call me ? 

Bvad. No. 

Amin. Come, come, my love, 

And let us lose ourselves to one another. 1 50 

Why art thou up so long ? 

Evad. I am not well 

Amin, To bed then ; let me wind thee in these arms 
Till I have banish’d sickness. 

Evad Good my lord, 

I cannot sleep. 

Amin, Evadne, we will watch ; 

I mean no sleeping. 

Evad. ril not go to bed. i SS 

Amin, I prithee, do. 

Evad, I will not for the world. 

Amin, Why, my dear love ? 

Evad, Why ! I have sworn I will not. 

Amin, Sworn ! 

Evad, Ay. 

Amin, How ? sworn, Evadne ! 

135 def\ did Qi, 139 brake\ breake Qi. 

140 mfarcedl tkatfardd Qa to F., Edd^yS, Web. 

143 rmmhrami\ Here as a quadrisyllable-- remembn-aace ; and so Web. 
printed. 

146 shdll will Qss to F., Edd/yS, Web. 

154 wili\ Tbeo. to Eyce. m$h Q. F. 
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THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 


[act n 

Evad, Yes, sworn, Amintor ; and will swear again, 
yon will wish to hear me. i6o 

Amin. To whom have you sworn this ? 

Evad. If I should name him, the matter f/cre not 
great 

Amin. Come, this is but the coyness of a bride. 

Evad. The coyness of a bride ! 

Amin. How prettily 

That frown becomes thee ! 

Evad. Do you like it so ? 165 

Amin. Thou can’st not dress thy face in such a look 
But I shall like it 

Evad. What look will like you best ? 

Amin. Why do you ask ? 

Evad. That I may show you one less pleasing to you. 
Amin. How’s that 170 
Evad. That I may show you one less pleasing to you. 
Amin. I prithee, put thy jests in milder looks ; 

It shows as thou wert angry. 

Evad. So perhaps 

I am indeed. 

Amin. Why, who has done thee wrong ? 

Name me the man, and by thyself I swear, i/S 

Thy yet-unconquer’d self, I will revenge thee ! 

Evad, Now I shall try thy truth. If thou dost 
love me, 

Thou weigh’st not any thing compared with me : 

Life, honour, joys eternal, all delights 

This world can yield, or Ixopeful people feign, 1 80 

Or in the life to come, are light as air 

To a true lover when his lady frowns, 

And bids him do ths. Wilt thou kill this man ? 

Swear, my Amintor, and Fll kiss the sin 
Off from thy lips. 

168 will k'h} iikes Q2 to F., Edd.’78 to Bycc. 

J75 I sw^arj sweete love Qx. 176 thee\ it Qi. 178 witk*\ ta Qn 

180 TAs Qt. xSo, 181 77 tis world * . . azVJQi omits 

fui peopU feign, Or in the life to come. Theobald prints the lines thus — 

^‘This world can yield, or hopeful People feign 
^ Are in the Life to come, are light as Air ** — 
l)yce, however, who with Edd/78 and Web. follows Q2 to F,, remarks that 
the text requires no such alteration. Evadne mentions first, all the delights 
which are actually to be found in the world, secondly, those which exist in the 
imaginations of h<meful people^ thirdly, those in a future life.” 

184, 185 sin Offfrom\sunofOli. 
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Amin. I wonnot swear, sweet love, 185 

Till I do know the cause. 

£vad I would thou wouldst 

Why, it is ttfhu that wrongest me ; I hate thee ; 

Thou should’st have kilFd thyself. 

Amin. If I should know that, I should quickly kill 
The man you hated. 

Evad Know it, then, and do^t. 190 

Amzn. Oh, no ! what look soe’er thou shalt put on 
To try my faith, I shall not think thee false ; 

1 cannot find one blemish in thy face, 

Where falsehood should abide. Leave, and to bed. 

If you have sworn to any of the virgins 195 

That were your old companions to preserve 
Your maidenhead a night, it may be done 
Without this means. 

Evad. A maidenhead, Amintor, 

At my years ! 

Amin. Sure she raves ; this cannot be 
Her natural temper. — Shall I call thy maids ? 200 

Either thy healthful sleep hath left thee long, 

Or else some fever rages in thy blood 
Evad. Neither, Amintor : think you I am mad, 

Because I speak the truth } 

Amin. Is this the truth } 

Will you not He with me to-night ? 

Evad. To-night ! 205 

You talk as if you thought I would hereafter. 

Amin. Hereafter ! yes, I do. 

Emd. You arc deceived. 

Put off amazement, and with patience mark 
What I shall utter, for the oracle 

Knows nothing timer : *tis not for a night 210 

Or two that I forbear thy bed, but ever. 


185 wonmtj wiit mt Q4 to Dyce. 

186 om, Qi. 187 •wron^st'l wrangest Q3 to F. 

190 tkm'l 19^ shalt} shuld'st Qi. 192 shall not} cannot Qx. 

198, 199 Without . , . cannot de] So divided by all editors ; as three lines 
ending means . . . j/ears . . . cmnot he Q. F. 

200 Mer} Thf Qz to Web. 203 Amintor :] &j these^ what Qx. 

204 Is . truth] om. Q2 to F., Edd/78, Web. 

206 j/ou thought} om. Qa to F., Edd/78, Web. 

211 thAf^^^Qt* Ml mer}/or ezfer Q4 to Edd.'7S, Web. 
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[ACT Tl 


Amin. I dream. Awake, Amintor ! 

" £vad. You hear right : 

I sooner will find out the beds of snakes, 

And with my youthful blood warm their cold flesh, 

Letting them curl themselves about my limbs, 21$ 

Than sleep one night with thee. This is not feign'd, 

“^lor sounds it like the coyness of a bride. 

Amin. Is flesh so earthly to endure all this ? 

Are these the joys of marriage ? — Hymen, keep 

This story (that will make succeeding youth 220 

Neglect thy ceremonies) from all ears ; 

Let it not rise up, for thy shame and mine 
To after-ages : we will scorn thy laws, 

If thou no better bless them. Touch the heart 
Of her that thou hast sent me, or the world 225 

Shall know this : not an altar then will smoke 
In praise of thee; we will adopt us sons; 

Then virtue shall inherit, and not blood. 

If we do lust, well take the next we meet, 

Serving ourselves as other creatures do; 2 30 

And never take note of the female more, 

Nor of her issue. I do rage in vain; 

She can but jest. — Oh, pardon me, my love ! 

So dear the thoughts are that I hold of thee, 

That I must break forth. Satisfy my fear; 235 

It is a pain, beyond the hand of death, 

To be in doubt : confirm it with an oath, 

If this be true. 

Evad. Do you invent the form : 

Let there be in it all the binding words 

Devils and conjurors can put together, 240 

And I will take it. I have sworn before, 

And here by all things holy do again, 

Never to be acquainted with thy bed ! 

Is your doubt over now ? 

Amin. I know too much : would I had doubted still ! 245 
Was ever such a marriage-night as this ! 

2i6, 217 7izs . . . bride} Qy. do not these lines belong to Amintor? 

217 ceyfms} kisses Qi, 

21S mrtMy\ earthy Theo. ** A specions correction,’’ s^s 0yce. 

226 this: . . . theii\therdsmi<maUarthat(^2XeiY.^tAA.^^%^ Web. 

233 can bui\ cannot Qi. *236 hand} drains Qi, Theo. 
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You powers above, if you did ever mean 
Man should be used thus, you have thought a wa}^ 

How he bear himself, and save his honour : 

Instruct me m it; for to my dull eyes 250 

There is no mean, no moderate course to run; 

I mifst live scorn'd, or be a murderer; 

Is there a third ? Why is this night so calm ? 

Why does not Heaven speak in thunder to us, 

And drown her voice ? 

Evad, This rage will do no good. 255 

Amin, Evadne, hear me. Thou hast ta'en an oath, 

But such a rash one, that to keep it were 
Worse than to swear it : call it back to thee; 

Such vows as that never ascend the Heaven; 

A tear or two will wash it quite away. 260 

Have mercy on my youth, my hopeful youth, 

If thou be pitiful ! for, without boast, 

This land was proud of me: what lady was there, 

That men call’d fair and virtuous in this isle, 

That would have shunn’d my love ? It is in thee 265 
To make me hold this worth. — Oh, we vain men, 

That trust out all our reputation 
To rest upon the weak and yielding hand 
Of feeble woman ! But thou art not stone ; 

Thy flesh is soft, and in thine eyes doth dwell 270 

The spirit of love; thy heart cannot be hard. 

Come, lead me from the bottom of despair 
To all the joys thou hast; I know thou wilt; 

And make me careful lest the sudden change 
Overcome my spirits. 

Evad. When I call back this oath, 275 

The pains of hell environ me ! 

Amin, I sleep, and am too temperate. Come to bed ! 

Or by those hairs, which, if thou hadst a soul 
I..ikc to thy locks, were threads for kings to wear 
About their arms 

Bmd. Why, so perhaps they are. 280 

Amin. Ill drag thee to my bed, and make thy tongue 
Undo this wicked oath, or on thy flesh 

250 Imtrwi me in it} Instant me with it Qi. 255 her] their Qi 
259 thafi those Q2 to F., Edd.^7S, Web* 267 out] om. Qi, 2. 

271 hadst] Theo, to Eyce, Mst Q* F. 
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111 print a thousand wounds to let out life ! 

" Evad, I fear thee not : do what thou darest to me ! 
Every ill-sounding word or threatening look 285 

Thou shewest to me will be reveng’d at full 

Amin. It will not sure, Evadne. 

Evad. Do not you hazard that* 

Amin. Ha’ ye your champions ? 

Evad. Alas, Amintor, think’st thou I forbear 290 

To sleep with thee, because I have put on 
A maiden’s strictness ? Look upon these cheeks, 

And thou shalt find the hot and rising blood 

Unapt for such a vow. No; in this heart 

There dwells as much desire and as much will 295 

To put that wished act in practice as ever yet 

Was known to woman; and they have been shown 

Both. But it was the folly of thy youth 

To think this beauty, to what hand soe’er 

It shall be call’d, shall stoop to any second, 300 

I do enjoy the best, and in that height 

Have sworn to stand or die : you guess the man. 

Amin. No; let me know the man that wrongs me so, 
That I may cut his body into motes, 

And scatter it before the northern wind, 305 

Evad. You dare not strike him. 

Amin. Do not wrong me so : 

Yes, if his body were a poisonous plant 
That it were death to touch, I have a soul 
Will throw me on him. 

Evad. Why, ’tis the King. 

Amin. The King! 

Evad. What will you do now? 310 

Amin. It is not the King ! 

Evad. What did he make this match for, dull 
Amintor ? 

Amin. Oh, thou hast named a word, that wipes 
away 

2S9 Bd Bd you Theo. Bave you Edd.’7S to Dyce. 

296 wished^ Qi, Web. wisht Q2 to F. wisdi Edd.’7S, Dyce; Dyce, 
moreover, reading iet ibr ever. Theo, prints this I me — 

** To put th' wish’d act in practice, as e’er yet.” 

299 hmti\ Ed, (Bullen conj. who notes--** Evadne is employing the lan- 
guage of falconry. She compares herself to a hawk that will come only to 
the call of a royal master.”) land Qi to Dyce, 310 Vi>] U is Edd/yS* Web* 

31 1 // is] ^Tis Q2 to F., Edd?78 to Dyce. 
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All thoughts revengeful ! In that sacred word, 

The King,” there lies a terror : what frail man 315 

Dares lift his hand against it ? Let the gods 
Speak to hifti when they please : till when, let us 
Suffer and wait 

Evad, Why should you fill yourself so full of heat, 

And haste so to my bed ? I am no virgin. 

Amm, What devil put it in thy fancy, then, 

To marry me ? 

Evad. Alas, I must have one 

•To father children, and to bear the name 
Of husband to me, that my sin may be 
More honourable ! 

A mm. What strange thing am I ! 325 

Evad, A miserable one ; one that myself 
Am sorry for. 

Amin. Why, show it then in this : 

If thou hast pity, though thy love be none, 

Kill me; and all true lovers, that shall live 

In after ages cross’d in their desires, 330 

Shall bless thy memory, and call thee good, 

Because such mercy in thy heart was found, 

To rid a lingering wretch. 

Evad, I must have one 

To fill thy room again, if thou wert dead; 

Else, by this night, I would ! I pity thee. 335 

Amin, These strange and sudden injuries have fallen 
So thick upon me, that I lose all sense 
Of what they are. Methinks, I am not wrong’d ; 

Nor is it aught, if from the censuring world 
I can but hide it. Reputation, 340 

Thou art a word, no more ! — But thou hast shown 
An impudence so high, that to the world 
I fear thou wilt betray or shame thyself. 

Evad, To cover shame, I took thee; never fear 
That I would blaze myself. 

Amin, Nor let the King 345 

Know I conceive he wrongs me; then mine honour 

314 word] name Q2 to F., Edd/78, Web. 321 jktf] hath put Ql, 2. 

324 sift] Qy. sonl 325 strange] a strange Q2—-6, F. to Web. 

326 Evad.] OKI, Qr. 332 hearfX hrmt Qi. 

333 despatch 335 wAtld] could Qi. 
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Will thrust me into action : that my flesh 
Could bear with patience. And it is some case 
To me in these extremes, that I knew this 
Before I touchM thee; else, had all the sins 
Of mankind stood betwixt me and the King, 

I had gone through ’em to his heart and thine, 
xf'have left one desire : ’tis not his crown 
Shall buy me to thy bed, now I resolve 
He has dishonoui-’d thee. Give me thy hand : 

Be careful of thy credit, and sin close ; 

’Tis all I wish. Upon thy chamber-floor 
111 rest to-night, that morning visitors 
May think we did as married people use : 

And, prithee, smile upon me when they come, 

And seem to toy, as if thou hadst been pleased 
With what we did. 

Evad, Fear not ; I will do this. 

Amin. Come, let us practise; and, as wantonly 
As ever longing bride and bridegroom met, 

Let’s laugh and enter here. 

Evad. I am content 365 

Amin. Down all the swellings of my troubled heart ! 
When we walk thus intwined, let all eyes see 
If ever lovers better did agree. [Exmut 

347 t/tafi tM Edd/78, Web. Theo. has no note on tbe passage j Edd/7S 
remark-*-** The sense plainly requires tho\ * Tho’ my nature,’ says Amintor, 
* could brook the injury, my honour would oblige me to revenge it.* Wc!>. 
adopts without remark. 

Byce notes — **If the text be right, must refer to [11. 345, 346I— 

*Kor let the King 
Know I conceive he wrongs mel— 
that concealment would enable me to bear my injury with patience,” 

349 kmw\ know Qi — 3. 

350—352 the . . . thinel Cf. Ill* i. 284— 

**and thi’ough a sea of sins 

Will wade to my revenge,” — 

352] through'‘€fn\ through^ ^ne Qi. 

353 Q2 to F.,.Edd**78. The words are interchangeable; see 1 . 59 
of this scene.^ Theo., who recovered left from Qx, wrongly understood— I 
have one desire left to or remaining with me; which one desire he explained 
was that Evadne should be careful of her credit and sin close (L 356), Amintor 
of course means that he has left, lost or discarded his desire for Evadne, 

354 resoh^ i*e. am convinced. 

364 hnging\ loving Q2 to Web. 


[ACT II 


350 


355 


3C0 


365 Amin.] om. Qi. 
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Scene IL 

yhi Apartment in the House ^Calianax. 

Enter Aspatia, Antiphila, a^id Olympias. 

Asp. Away, you are not sad ! force it no further. 

Good gods, how well you look ! Such a full colour 
Young bashful brides put on: sure, you are new 
married ! 

AuL Yes, madam, to your grief. 

Asp, Alas, poor wenches ! 

Go learn to love first ; learn to lose yourselves ; 5 

Learn to be flatter’d, and believe and bless 
The double tongue that did it; make a faith 
Out of the miracles of ancient lovers, 

Such as spake truth, and died in’t; and, like me, 

Believe all faithful, and be miserable. 10 

Did you ne’er love yet, wenches ? Speak, Olympias ; 

Thou has an easy temper, fit to stamp. 

Ofyfu, Never. 

Asp. Nor you, Antiphila ? 

Ant Nor 1 . 

Asp, Then, my good girls, be more than women, wise; 

At least be more than I was ; and be sure 15 

You credit any thing the light gives life to. 

Before a man. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruin’d merchant, when he roars ; 

Rather, the wind courts but the pregnant sails, 

II om. Qi. 2 good, good Qi. 

7—12 Thi doitbk . . . stamp} For these lines Ql has only — 

Tke doubk iongne that did it, 

Did you ere tone yet wewhes, speaks OUmpas, 

Thou hast a metied temper, fit for stamp, 

In Q2 to F. the passage stands thus — 

The aoiiUe tongue that did it, 

Make a faith out of the miracles of ancient loners, 

Did you mre lone yet wenches? speake Olimpias, 

Suck as speake truth and dfd hit, 

A fid like me bekeve all faithfull, and be misercdfle, 

Thou had an easie temper, fit for stamps. 

Tile division and transposition of the lines given in the text was made by 
Theobald. 9 spake} Theo. Edd/78, Dyce. speake Q2 to F., Web. 

15—27 and be sure , . . beast man} om. Q%- 
):6 lije} light Q3 to Web, 
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When the strong cordage cracks; rather, the snn 20 

Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealthy autumn, 

When all falls blasted. If you needs must lovcj., 

(Forced by ill fate,) take to your maiden-bosoms 
Two dead-cold aspics, and of them make lovers : 

They cannot flatter nor forswear; one kiss 25 

“Makes a long peace for all. But man,— 

Oh, that beast man ! Come, let’s be sad, my girls: 

That down-cast of thine eye, Olympias, 

Shows a fine sorrow. — Mark, Antiphila ; 

Just such another was the nymph CEnone’s, 30" 

When Paris brought home Helen. — Now, a tear; 

And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage-queen, when from a cold sea-rock, 

Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 

To the fair Trojan ships ; and, having lost them, 35 

Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear, — Antiphila, 

What would this wench do, if she were Aspatia ? 

Here she would stand, till some more pitying god 
Turn’d her to marble.— Tis enough, my wench.— 

Show me the piece of needlework you wrought 40 

Ant Of Ariadne, madam ? 

Asp. Yes, that piece.— 

This should be Theseus ; h’as a cozening face. — 

You meant him for a man ? 

Ant He was so, madam. 

Asp. Why, then, ’tis well enough. — Never look back; 

You have a full wind and a false heart, Theseus. — 45 

Does not the story say, his keel was split, 

Or his masts spent, or some kind rock or other 
Met with his vessel ? 

Ant Not as I remember, 

As^. It should ha’ been so. Could the gods know 
this, 

And not, of all their number, raise a storm ? 50 

But they are all as evil This false smile 

30 CEnone's] Oems Qi* (Emms Qz— 5. (Enme Q6 to Byce. Our text, 
justified by tbe'aarlier eds., implies that CEnone’s downcast eye was just such 
another as that which Olympias had exhibited. 

51—54 These lines stand thus in Q. F.*— 

jBui they an all as ilL This false smile mas mell exprest 
fust such another caugh^. you shall mi goe so Antiphila^ 

In this place morke a quiche sana. 
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Was well express’d ; just such another caught me. — 

You shall not go so. — 

Antiphila, irj^this place work a quicksand, 

And over it a shallow smiling water, 5 5 

And his ship ploughing it; and then a Fear; 

Do that Fear bravely, wench. 

Ant ’Twill wrong the story. 

Asf. ’Twill make the story, wrong’d by wanton poets, 

Live long and be believed. But where’s the lady ^ 

Ant There, madam. 60 

• Asp, Fie, you have miss’d it here, Antiphila; 

You are much mistaken, wench: 

These colours are not dull and pale enough 
To show a soul so full of misery 

As this sad lady’s was. Do it by me, 65 

Do it again by me, the lost Aspatia; 

And you shall find all true but the wild island. 

Suppose I stand upon the sea-bcach now, 

Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind, 

Wild as that desert; and let all about me 70 

Tell that I am forsaken. Do my face 


Dyce gives them as in oxtr text ; to him is due the change of m to in first 
line; the conversion not go ^i>into a hemistich marked as addiessed 

to the pictured Theseus, and the transfer of Antiphiia to the beginning of the 
last line. Theo. printed — 

But they are all as ill. this false Smile 
Was well exprest ; just such another caught me ; 

You should not go on so, Antiphila ; 

In this Place work a Quicksand, — 

The go on so ” in the third line was Seward's suggestion ; adopted also by 
Edd/78 and Web. 

56, 57 Fmr. . . Fmr} First printed with capital i^in ed. 1711. It should, 
however, be noted that at that time it was the custom to print all nouns with 
capital initials ; that custom still prevailed in 1750, the date of Theobald's ed.; 
it had ceased in 177S, but the Editors of the edition of that year maintained the 
capital initial in this case : Web. and Dyce follow their example, 

57 brawfy] totko life Q2 to F., Edd/yS, Web. 

Vl And * islmuLl And fou shall find all Put md on tP wild Island, 

Seward conj, 

67 island^l i.e. Naxos; where, as Theobald notes, Theseus ungenerously 
gave Ariadne the Drop, 

68 Suppose . , . now^ So Qi, except that it has, with all the ojher Qos. and 

the Fo., sm hrmch; corrected to seafimeh first in ed. 1711. Q2 to F. give the 
line thus — Island uiion the sea breach now, and think 

Theo. to Dyce as in text. 

71 Tell that lam forsaken] Q2 to F., Edd.'78, Dyce. Be teares of my story 
Qi. Theo. read with Ql, but altered teares teachers ; Web. followed suit. 
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(If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 

Thus, thus, Antiphila: strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow's monument; and the trees about me, 

Let them be dry and leafless; let the rocks 75 

Groan with continual surges; and behind me, 

Make all a desolation. See, see, wenches, 

A miserable life of this poor picture ! 

Olym. Dear madam ! 

Asp, I have done. Sit down; and let us 

Upon that point fix all our eyes, that point there. So 

Make a dull silence, till you feel a sudden sadness 
Give us new souls* 

Enter Calianax. 

CaL The King may do this, and he may not do it: 

My child is wrong'd, disgraced. — Well, how now, hus- 
wives ? 

What, at your ease ! is this a time to sit still ? 85 

Up, you young lazy whore.s, up, or I'll swinge you ! 

Nay, good my lord — 

Ca/. You'll lie down shortly. Get you in, and work ! 
What, are you grown so rusty you want heats ? 

We shall have some of the court-boys heat you shortly. 90 
Ant, My lord, we do no more than wc arc charged : 

It is the lady's pleasure we be thus ; 

In grief she is forsaken. 

Cn/, There's a rogue too* 


It niig:ht, however, be maintained that /mvs [dissyllable] was right: Ueimant 
(see Brand's Ant ed. Bohn II. 313) remarks on the custom in many 
parts of North Britain, of painting on the doors and window-shut icrs wtiile 
tadpole-Hke figures, on a black ground, designed to express the tfarn of the 
country for the loss of anjr person of distinction/' Any one who has visited a 
church-yard in France will have observed the same custom* To a Ifemld 
Aspatia’s ‘Uet all about me Be tears," etc., might suggest a field gtiUy di 
larnm, 

77 .5*6'*?, Lmky look Q2 to F., Edd/ 78 , Web* 

$i till you fe&l a sudden scuimssi Theo. omits sudden^ ‘^righllyi perhaps," 
says Dyce. Mr. K, Deighton (Conjectural JRectdmgs^ 1B94,) would rather 
you, feel, Seward proposed to read sullen for sudden, 

89 rusty} rustle Qr. reasty Q2— 4. resty Q5 to Dyce* 

89 heats} htates Ql, 2. heares Qs—S- Qd. ears <27 F. 

90 heat you shortly} do that opice Q2 to F. 

92, 93 tht^^ In grief she isfirsaken} Mason, thus m grief Sh is fotmkm 
<21—5. . . * ,fny; She ... Q6 to F. Theo. to Web. follow iubstantklly 
the punctuation of Q. F. Byc^ rejects all punctuation. Except Edtl/78, who 
follow the division of Q. F., all divide the lines as here. 
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A young dissembling slave ! — ^Well, get you in. — 

Fll have a bout with that boy. Tis high time 9J 

Now to be v|Lliant: I confess my youth 

Was never prone that way. What, made an ass! 

A court-stale ! Well, I will be valiant, 

And beat some dozen of these whelps; I will ! 

And there’s another of ’em, a trim cheating soldier; loc*^ 
Fll maul that rascal; h’as out-braved me twice: 

But now, I thank the gods, I am valiant. — 

Go, get you in. — Fll take a course with all. 

\Exeunt Omnes. 

99, 100 And heat . . . soIdier\ Divided as in Edd.’yS, Web., Dyce. The 
first 1. ends and iherds in Q. F. ; in Theo. also, but he silently dropped out 
the preceding I will 
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SO 


ACT III. 

SCICNE L 

Ante-roo 7 n to Evadwe’s Bed-chamber, 

E 7 iter Cleon, Strato, Diphilus. 

Cleon. Your sister is not up yet. 

Diph. Oh, brides must take their morning’s rest; the 
night is troublesome. 

Stra, But not tedious. 

Diph. What odds, he has not my sister's maidenhead 5 
to-night ? 

Stra. None ; it’s odds against any bridegroom living, 
he ne’er gets it while he lives. 

Diph. Y’are merry with my sister; you’ll please to 
allow me the same freedom with your mother. lo 

Stra. She’s at your service. 

Diph. Then she’s merry enough of herself; she needs 
no tickling. Knock at the door. 

Stra. We shall interrupt them. 

Diph. No matter; they have the year before them.~ 15 
Good morrow, sister ! Sparc yourself to-day; the night 
will come again. 

Enter AMINTOE. 

Ainiiu Who’s there? my brother! I am no readier 
yet. Your sister is but now up. 

Dipk You look as you had lost your eyes to-night; 20 
I think you ha’ not slept 

Amin. Ffaith I have not 

Diph. You have done better, then. 

Amin. We ventured for a boy : when he is twelve, 

A’ shall cpmmand against the foes of Rhodes. 25 

Shall we be merry ? 

7 JSfom} m Qz to F., Edd/yS, Web. 

iS no readier] x.e. m more drest. 2 z /mpe] did Qi, 

24 m] m ham Qi. 25 A^] Me F. 
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Stra. You cannot; you want sleep. 

Amin. * Tis true; — [Aside.] but she, 

As if she ha'J drunk Lethe, or had made 
Even with Heaven, did fetch so still a sleep, 

So sweet and sound—*' — 

BiJ^k Whaf s that ? 

Amin. Your sister frets 30 

This morning, and does turn her eyes upon me, 

As people on their headsman. She does chafe, 

And kiss, and chafe again, and clap my cheeks ! 

She’s in another world. 

Diph. Then I had lost : I was about to lay 35 

You had not got her maidenhead to-night. 

Amin, [astdei] Ha ! does he not mock me ? — Y’ad 
lost indeed; 

I do not use to bungle. 

Ch. You do deserve her. 

Amin, [(^side.] I laid my lips to hers, and that wild 40 
breath, 

That was so rude and rough to me last night, 

Was sweet as April FII be guilty too, 

If these be the effects. — 

EnUr Melantius. 

Mel Good day, Amin tor; for to me the name 
Of brother is too distant : we are friends, 45 

And that is nearer, 

Amin. Dear Melantius ! 

Let me behold thee. — Is it possible } 

Mel What sudden gaze is this ? 

Amin. ’Tis wondrous strange ! 

Mel Why does thine eye desire so strict a view 
Of that it knows so well ? There’s nothing here 50 

That is not thine. 

Amin. I wonder much, Melantius, 

To see those noble looks, that make me think 

30—34 Your sisUr . . . world] As prose, Q. F. Text as* arranged by 
Edd.*7§, followed by Web, and Byce, Theo. ended lines turn . - . heads- 
man . . . again . . . worlds reading for She does chafer Sbe does so chafe.” 
Qi has the headsman” in L 32, and omits “again” in 1. 33, 

37 does he not] he does not Qz to Web. 37 Y' ad] you had Theo- to Dyce, 

38 use] om. Qi. 40 that]mhat Q3 to F, 40 breodk] breach Qi. 

4X om. F. 
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How virtuous thou art: and, on the sudden, 

’Tis strange to me thou shouldst have worth and honour ; 

Or not be base, and false, and treacherous, ^ SS 

And every ill But 

Mel Stay, stay, my friend; 

J fear this 6ound will not become our loves : 

No more; embrace me. 

Amin, Oh, mistake me not ! 

I know thee to be full of all those deeds 

That we frail men call good; but by the course 6q 

Of nature thou shouldst be as quickly changed 

As are the winds; dissembling as the sea, 

That now weai's brows as smooth as virgins* be, 

Tempting the merchant to invade his face, 

And in an hour calls his billows up, 65 

And shoots *cm at the sun, destroying all 
A* carries on him. — [Aside.] Oh, liow near am I 
To utter my sick thoughts ! — 

Mel But why, my friend, should I be so by nature } 
Amin, I have wed thy sister, who hath virtuous 70 
thoughts 

Enough for one whole family; and it is strange 
That you should feel no want. 

Mel Believe me, this is compliment too cunning 
for me. 

DipL What should I be then by the course of 
nature, 

They having both robb*d me of so much virtue ? 75 

Stra. Oh, call the bride, my lord Amintor, 

That we may see her blush, and turn her eyes down : 

It is the prettiest sport 
Amin. Evadne! 

Evad. [mVdn.] My lord ? 

Amim Come forth, my love : 

Your brothers do attend to wish you joy. 80 

53 ^/us Ql 56 ] om. Qi. 

^58 embrace me] Edd**78 and Web. ; meaning, of course, -^cease 

this strange discourse and embrace me. There is no point after mare In 
Q. ; and in F. only a comma. Theo, and Dyce reject this comma, and argue 
that the intention of Melantius is to forbid Amintor to embrace or nold friend- 
ship with him any more, 67 Me F. to Dyce. 

73 this is mnpHmeni] thM complement Q4, 5. this complmmnis Q6 to 
Theo. this complimenfs Edd.^78 to Dyce. 
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Evad, \withinl\ I am not ready yet. 

Amin, Enough, enough. 

Evad. They’ll mock me. 

Amin, Faith, thou shalt come in. 

Enter Evadne. 

Mel Good morrow, sister. He that understands 
Whom you have wed, need not to wish you joy; 

You have enough : take heed you be not proud. 85 

Eif/i. Oh, sister, what have you done ? 

Evad. I done ! why, what have I done ? 

Stra, My lord Amintor swears you are no maid now. 
Evad, Push! 

Stra, I’faith, he does. 90 

Evad, I knew I should be mock’d. 

Diph, With a truth, 

Evad, If ’twere to do again, in faith I would not 
marry, 

Amin, [aside.] Nor I, by Heaven ! — 95 

EipA, Sister, Dula swears she heard you cry two 
rooms off. 

Evad, Fie, how you talk ! 

Diph, Let’s see you walk, Evadne. By my troth, 
y’are spoil’d, 100 

Mel, Amintor — 

Amin, Fla! 

Mel Thou ai-t sad. 

Amin, Who, I ? I thank you for that. Shall 
Diphilus, thou, and I, sing a catch? 105 

Mel How! 

Amin, Prithee, let’s. 

Mel Nay, that’s too much the other way. 

Amin, I am so lighten’d with my happiness ! — 

How dost thou, love ? kiss me. 1 10 

Evad, I cannot love you, you tell tales of me. 

95 Not Q4 to F. 

99, 100 Diph. Lefs , , , spoil* Ed( 1.^78 and Web. The name Evadne in 
this speech (probably abbreviated in MS.) being taken as a prefix, the words 
which follow — By my troth fare spoild-^wore given to Evadrre as a separate 
speech in all editions down to Theobald’s, inclusive. Dyce considered the 
reading we have adopted in every sense a wanton alteration ; his reason being 
that Evadne **has already chid Diphilus — ^‘Fie, how you talk T and when he 
continues to jeer her, she exclaims—* By my t^th, you’re spoil’d.’ ” 
tighten* d} keif hmd {sic) Qt, Qy, iot heightefed} 
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Amifk Nothing but what becomes us. — Gentlemen, 
Would you had all such wives,— and all the 
world, f 

That 1 might be no wonder ! — Y’arc all sad : 

What, do you envy me? I walk, methinks, 1 1 5 

On water, and ne^er sink, I am so light, 

• MeL Tis well you are so. 

AfnifL Well ! how can I be other, when she looks 
thus ? 

Is there no music there? Let’s dance. 

MeL Why, this is strange, Amintor ! 12a 

Amin. I do not know myself; yet I could wish 
My joy were less. 

Di/k ril marry too, if it will make one thus. 

Bvad. Amintor, hark, 

Amin. What says my love ?• — I must obey.— 125 
Evad. [aside to Amin.} You do it scurvily, 'twill be 
perceived. 

C/f. My lord, the King is here, 

Amin. Where? 

Stm. And his brother. 

Enter King and Lysippus, 

Kin^. Good morrow, all— 1 30 

Amintor, joy on joy fall thick upon thee !— 

And, madam, you are alter'd since I saw you, 

(1 must salute you) you are now another’s. 

How liked you your night's rest ? 

Evad. Ill, sir. 1 35 

Amin. Indeed she took but little. 

Lj^s. You'll let her take more, and thank her too, 
shortly, 

Amintor, wert thou truly honest till thou wort 
married ? 140 

Amin. Yes, sir. 

f^ing. Tell me, then, how shews the sport unto thee ? 
Amin. Why, well. 
jKin^'. What did you do ? 

1 18 Qtn 120 Amintorl om. Qi, 133 is&l om. Qi, 

136 Indeiil A de^d S- /•' Q6, 7. // 'dad B*. Ay! 

'^dfed ed, 1711,' Theo, Ay^ *de^^eAJ*jZ to Byce, 

T42 ikm^ hozd\ hm^ thm Qi. 143 untd\ t& < 2 %. 
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Amin. No more, nor less, than other couples use; 145 
You know what ’tis ; it has but a coarse name. 

King-. prithee, I should think, by her black eye, 

And her rca check, she would be quick and stirring 
In this same business; ha ? 

Amin. I cannot tell ; 

I ne’er tried other, sir; but I perceive 150 

She is as quick as you delivered. 

Kin£'. Well, you ’ll trust me then, Amintor, 

To chuse a wife for you again ? 

• Amm. No, never, sir. 

Kmg. Why, like you this so ill ? 

Amin. So well I like her, 155 

For this I bow my knee in thanks to you, 

And unto Heaven will pay my grateful tribute 
Hourly ; and do hope we shall draw out 
A long contented life together here, 

And die both, full of grey hairs, in one day ; 160 

For which the thanks is yours. But if the powers 
That rule us please to call her first away, 

Without pride spoke, this world holds not a wife 
Worthy to take her room. 

King [aside.] I do not like this. — 

All forbear the room, but you, Amintor, 165 

And your lady. I have some speech with you, 

That may concern your after living well. 

Exeunt all but the King, Amintok, and Evadne. 

Amin. A’ will not tell me that he lies with 

her? 

If he do, something heavenly stay my heart, 

For I shall be apt to thrust this arm of mine 170 

To acts unlawful ! — - 

King. You will sujffer me 

To talk with her, Amintor, and not have 
A jealous pang ? 

Amin. Sir, I dare trust my wife 

With whom she dares to talk, and not be jealous, — 

166 om» Qi, Theo. 168 F. to Byce. ^ 

169 . hart] om. Qi. 170 I shall be\ it is Qi. 

173 A jealms MnAmlms ^angs Qi, Theo. * 

174 Withwhom\ Qn 
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King. How do you like Amintor ? 

Evad. As I did, sir, 175 

King. How’s that ? f 

Evad. As one that, to fulfil your will and pleasure, 

I have given leave to call me wife and love. 

King. I see there is no lasting faith in sin ; 

They that break word with Heaven will break again 1 80 
With all the world, and so dost thou with me. 

Evad. How, sir ? 

King. This subtle woman’s ignorance 

Will not excuse you : thou hast taken oaths. 

So great, methought they did not well become 
A woman’s mouth, that thou wouldst ne’er enjoy 185 
A man but me. 

Evad. I never did swear so ; 

You do me wrong. 

King. Day and night have heard it. 

Evad. I swore indeed that I would never love 
A man of lower place ; but, if your fortune 
Should throw you from this height, I bade you trust 19O 
I would forsake you, and would bend to him 
That won your throne : I love with my ambition, 

Not with my eyes. But, if I ever yet 

Touch’d any other, leprosy light here 

Upon my face ! which for your royalty 19S 

I would not stain. 

King. Why, thou dissemblest, and it is in me 
To punish thee. 

Evad. Why, it is in me, then. 

Not to love you, which will more afflict 

Your body than your punishment can mine. 200 

King. But thou hast let Amintor lie with thee. 

Evad. I ha’ not. 

King. Impudence ! he says himself so. 

Evad. A’ lies. 

King. A' docs not. 

Evad. By this light, he docs, 

Strangely^ and basely ! and I’ll prove it so : 

177 your will amd pkaszire}yourJ>imsnre Qi Theo., Dyce. 

1S4 metkougkil thai methoughl Qi, 2. 

184 mot well bmme\ mithimne Qi, 2, 193 ;//y] mim F# 

202 M mi\ have not Edd^TS to Dyce. 

203 £ ... Ee F. to Dyce. 
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I did not only shun him for a night, 

But told him I would never close with him. 

King, Spnak lower ; ’tis false. 

Evad, I am no man 

To answer with a blow ; or, if I were, 

You are the King. But urge me not ; ’tis most true. 

King, Do not I know the uncontrolled thoughts 210 
That youth brings with him, when his blood is high 
With expectation and desire of that 
He long hath waited for } Is not his spirit. 

Though he be temperate, of a valiant strain 

As this our age hath known ? What could he do, 215 

If such a sudden speech had met his blood, 

But ruin thee for ever, if he had not kill’d thee ? 

He could not bear it thus ; he is as we, 

Or any other wrong’d man. 

Evad, It is dissembling. 

King, Take him ! farewell : henceforth I am thy 220 
foe ; 

And what disgraces I can blot thee with look for. 

Evad, Stay, sir ! — Amintor ! — You shall hear. — 
Amintor ! 

Amin, What, my love ? 

Evad, Amintor, thou hast an ingenious look, 

And shouldst be virtuous : it amazeth me 225 

That thou canst make such base malicious lies ! 

Amin, What, my dear wife.^ 

Evad, Dear wife ! I do despise thee. 

Why, nothing can be baser than to sow 
Dissention amongst lovers. 

Amin, Lovers ! who ? 

Evad. The King and me — 

Amin, Oh, God ! 230 

20$ oot* Q4 to F., Edd.‘'78, Web. 207 zV zs Theo., Dyce. 

207 /am} I Q4, 5. /m Q6 to F. 

217 Bui , . . So printed by Web. and Dyce on Mason's suggestion. 

Bui ruin ike& for ever ? if he had not kU/d thee^ Q. F., Theo., Edd.'yS. 

219 It is dissembling} This is dissembling Qi ; '^hich then, skipping the 
next three speeches, follows on with 1. 224 — ‘‘Amintor, thou hast," etc. 

221 with} om, Q4 to F,, Edd.*78. 

224 ingenious} ingenuous Ed. 1 71 1, to Web. ; but, as Dyce remarks, “ that 
ingenious and ingenuity were formerly used for ingmzmtts and ingenuousness 
appears from innumerable passages of our eaily writers.” 

226 canst} shouldst Qi. , 

230 vii\ I Qi. 230 God\ Qi, 2, Web. heaven Q3 to Edd.'78, Dyce. 
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Evaci Who should live long, and love without 
distaste, 

Were it not for such pickthanks as thyself. 

Did you lie with me ? swear now, and be punish’d 
In hell for this ! 

Amin. The faithless sin I made 

To fair Aspatia is not yet revenged ; 235 

It follows me. — I will not lose a word 
To this vild woman ; but to you, my king, 

The anguish of my soul thrusts out this truth, 

Y’are a tyrant ! and not so much to wrong 
An honest man thus, as to take a pride 240 

In talking with him of it 
Evad. Now, sir, see 

How loud this fellow lied ! 

Amin, You that can know to wrong, should know 
how men 

Must right themselves. What punishment is due 
From me to him that shall abuse my bed ? 245 

Is it not death ? nor can that satisfy, 

Unless I send your lives through all the land, 

To shew how nobly I have freed myself 

Draw not thy sword ; thou knowest I cannot 
fear 

A subjects hand ; but thou shalt feel the weight 250 
Of this, if thou dost rage. 

Amin. The weight of that ! 

If you have any worth, for heaven’s sake, think 
I fear not swords ; for, as you arc mere man, 

I dare as easily kill you for this deed, 

As you dare think to do it But there is 25 S 

Divinity about you, that strikes dead 

231 /zw Qy^ ianjf? 

232 Barbuteur. A Sicopnant, a a prhie whisperer, 
a close detractor, a secret tale-teller.** Cotgravh\s Dicimmrp. Bulka. 

237 mid} Dyce. wiid Q. F., Theo. m 7 & Edd.^yS, Web. 

246 Is ii} 3 £<ld .*78 to I)yce. I^ is Q. F,, Theo. 

247 iims} ** To send their Lives through all the land, means, to send an 
account through the land of their vicious mode of life, and criminal connection,** 
Edd,’7S. /*;w^jTheo., Web., Pyce (Sympsonconj.) ; Dyce notingthatthe/*#*? 
and lives of the old eds, was ** doubtless a misprint for *//wd** Mason also 
supported Sympson*$ conjecture. Qi omits “send your lives through all the 
handi, To making of 11 . 247, 248 one line — “ Unless I shew how nobly/* etc. 

Lfmniijz etlf&ui &c.] “So Shakespeare said, 
before our poets, in his Mamlfi * 
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SCENE I] THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 

My rising passions: as you are my king, 

I fall before you, and present my sword 
To cut mine%>wn flesh, if it be your will. 

Alas, I am nothing but a multitude 260 

Of walking griefs ! Yet, should I murder you, 

I might befoi^e the world take the excuse 
Of madness; for, compare my injuries, 

And they will well appear too sad a weight 

For reason to endure: but, fall I first 265 

Amongst my sorrows, ere my treacherous hand 

Touch holy things ! But why (I know not what 

I have to say), why did you choose out me 

To make thus wretched ? there were thousands, fools, 

Easy to work on, and of state enough, 270 

Within the island. 

Evad. I would not have a fool ; 

It were no credit for me. 

Amin* Worse and worse ! 

Thou, that darcst talk unto thy husband thus, 

Profess thyself a whore, and, more than so, 

Resolve to be so still ! It is my fate 275 

To bear and bow beneath a thousand griefs, 

To keep that little credit with the world. — 

But there were wise ones too; you might have ta'en 
Another. 

King'* No; for I believed thee honest, 

As thou wert valiant 

Amin* All the happiness 280 

Bestowed upon me turns into disgrace. 

Gods, take your honesty again, for I 
Am leaden with it ! — Good my lord the King, 

Be private in it 


* Let him go, Gertritde; do not fear our person; 

T/ier/s sucA dtvmify doth Mdge a king^ 

That treason can but peep to what it would, 

Acts little of his will’ Theobald. 

266 han^ sword Ql. 

269 wore thousands^ Ed. were thousands fooles Q2 — 6. were thousand 
fools Q7 to Oyce. are thousands Qi, 

271 the island^ ike Land Ql. 275 fate] fault Qi. 

279 heUetfed} Dyce. hellez/e Q, to Web. Dyce notes that Theo. endeavoured 
to rectify the inconsistency of the speech by printing art instead of wert in the 
next line. Sidney Walker (C«/. Exam* etc, IL 61) gives many instances of 
errors consequent on the confusion of the final a and final 
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THE MAID^S TRAGEDY 


[act III 


King. Thou mayst live, Amintor, 

Free as thy king, if thou wilt wink at this, 285 

And be a means that we may meet in secret/ 

Amin. A bawd ! Hold, hold, my breast ! A bitter 
curse 

Seize me, if I forget not all respects 
That are religious, on another word 

Sounded like that; and through a sea of sins 290 

Will wade to my revenge, though I should call 
Pains here and after life upon my soul ! 

King. Well, I am resolute you lay not with her; 

And so I leave you. \_Exit KiNCJ. 

Evad. You must needs be prating; 

And see what follows ! 

Amin. Prithee, vex me not : 295 

Leave me ; I am afraid some sudden start 
Will pull a murther on me. 

Evad. I am gone ; 

I love my life well. [ExE Evadnk. 

Amin. I hate mine as much. 

This 'tis to break a troth ! I should be glad, 

If all this tide of grief would make me mad. [Exit. 300 


Scene IL 

A Room in the Palace. 

Enter MelantiuS. 

Mel. ril know the cause of all Amintor’s griefs, 

Or friendship shall be idle. 

Enter Calianax. 

Cal Oh, Melantius, 

My daughter will die ! 

290 Smndedl Seconded Qi. 292 Pams\ Piagtm Qn 

293 I .. . her^ Theo. understanding resolnie in the sense of deierminetl 
read — “I an resolute you He not with her,” i.e. I am determined you skatl 
mt lie with her, Edd/78 follow Theo.; but, as Mason pointed out, resolute 
has here the sense of convinced, and the text of course means— I am convinced 
you did mt lie with her. It may be noted that by a very common error of the 
press Qi omits mt in this linp. 

294 /] om. Q4 to F. needs\ om, Q4 to F. 
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Mel Trust me, I am sorry : 

Would thou hadst ta’cn her room ! 

CaL Thou art a slave, 

A cut-throat slave, a bloody treacherous slave ! 

Mel Take heed, old man ; thou wilt be heard to rave, 

And lose thine offices. 

CaL I am valiant grown 

At all these years, and thou art but a slave ! 

Mel Leave! 

Some company will come, and I respect lo 

Thy years, not thee, so much, that I could wish 
To laugh at thee alone. 

CaL ni spoil your mirth: 

I mean to fight with thee. There lie, my cloak. 

This was my father’s sword, and he durst fight. 

Arc you prcpai-cd ? 

Mel Why wilt thou dote thyself 1 5 

Out of thy life ? Hence, get thee to bed; 

Have careful looking-to, and cat warm things, 

And trouble not me: my head is full of thoughts 
More weighty than thy life or death can be. 

Cal You have a name in war, where you stand safe 20 
Amongst a tnullitudc ; but I will try 
What you dare do unto a weak old man 
In single fight. You’ll give ground, I fear. 

Come draw. 

Mel I will not draw, unless thou pull’st thy death 25 
Upon thcc with a stroke. There’s no one blow 
That thou canst give hath strength enough to kill me. 
Tempt me not so far, then: the power of earth 
Shall not redeem thee. — 

Cal I must let him alone ; 

He’s stout and able; and, to say the truth, 30 

However I may set a face and talk, 

I am not valiant. When I was a youth, 

I kept my credit with a testy trick 


4 wem} part Qi, 

5 tr^aekermis slmel In place of t!hese words Qi has a dash. 

7 Qi. 9 Leave] om. Qi. 

16 to hd] io th)f bedy Theo. 20 where] when Q4 to F. 

23 Ym^U give irmmd]y$tit ^rotmd Q4 to F. • You mU give grmnd Edd. 
^78 to Dyce. katM] hast Qi* 
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I had ^mongst cowards, but durst never fight. — 

Mel I will not promise to preserve your life, 3S 

If you do stay. — 

Cal [aside!\ I would give half my land 
That I durst fight with that proud man a little : 

If I had men to hold him, I would beat him 
Till he asldd me mercy. — 

Mel Sir, will you be gone ? — 

Cal \aside?[ I dare not stay; but I will go home, 40 
and beat 

My servants all over for this. [Exit Calianax, 

Mel This old fellow haunts me. 

But the distracted carriage of mine Amintor 
Takes deeply on me. I will find the cause : 

I fear his conscience cries, he wrong'd Aspatia. 4S 

Enter Amintor. 

Amin. [a$idei\ Men's eyes are not so subtle to 
perceive 

My inward misery : I bear my grief 

Hid from the world. How art thou wretched then ? 

For aught I know, all husbands arc like me; 

And every one I talk with of his wife go 

Is but a well dissembler of his woes, 

As I am. Would I knew it ! for the rareness 
Afflicts me now. — 

Mel Amintor, we have not enjoy'd our friendship of 
late ; for wc were wont to change our souls in talk. S S 
Amin. Melantius, I can tell thee a good jest of 
Strato and a lady the last day, . 

Mel How was't ? 

Amin. Why, such an odd one ! 

Mel 1 have long'd to speak with you ; not of an idle 60 
jest, that's forced, but of matter you are bound to utter 
to me. 

34 1 /md Q2 to F. and Edd/^S L 33 with / ami com- 

mence L 34 with Amongst, 

38 om. Q4 to F. 39 ask^d\ askt Qi, ash Q2 to F. 

40, 41 Ifdan , . , for fhis’l As prose Q, F. Here divided as by Edd/78 
to Dyce; but Edd.*78 and Web, contract I wiil to 77 /; Theo. with Qi omits 
go /lome, and and ends first line servants. 

46 Men’s} Mam Qi. 46 so} om. Qi. 

54—62 Amintor , . . utter to me,} As prose Q. to Edd/y^* 
attempts of Web. and Dyce Cb reduce to verse are not happy. 

55 cJtange] Theo, to Dyce. e/iarge Q. F. 
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Amin, What is that, my friend ? 

Mel I have observed your words fall from your 
tongue 

Wildly; and all your carriage 65 

Like one that strove to show his merry mood, 

When he were ill-disposed : you were not wont 
To put such scorn into your speech, or wear 
XJpon your face ridiculous jollity. 

Some sadness sits here, which your cunning would 70 
Cover o'er with smiles, and 'twill not be. What is it ? 

^ Amin, A sadness here ! what cause 
Can fate provide for me to make me so 
Am I not loved through all this isle ? The King 
Rains greatness on me. Have I not received 75 

A lady to my bed, that in her eye 
Keeps mounting fire, and on her tender checks 
Inevitable colour, in her heart 
A prison for all virtue ? Are not you, 

Which is above all joys, my constant friend ? 8O' 

What sadness can I have } No; I am light, 

And feel the courses of my blood more warm 
And stirring than they were. Faith, marry too; 

And you will feel so unexpress'd a joy 

In chaste embraces, that you will indeed 85 

Appear another. 

Mel You may shape, Amintor, 

Causes to cozen the whole world withal, 


64, 65 I have . . . carriage\ So Q. F. Theo. added, after **has. 

appeaFd”; Kdd.’78 to Dyce end lli^t line words, 

66 s/rove] Qi. 68 or] Qi. 70 cunning] ton^ie Qi. 

72 A sminess hrei] A sadness here^ Mclantinsl Dyce conj. 

78 Inmtahk] ImmuiahU^if Edd.’7S. InimitabhThze>, 

** imviiahk means not only unavoidable, but irresistible; in which last sense 
the word is used here. So Drydcn, in his tale of Palamon and Arcite, [I. 
231] says— 

* But even that glimmering served him to descry 
The ineviiabk charms of Emily. ^ 

The word inetdiahk in Latin had the same import, as we find from the follow- 
ing passage in the first Annal of Tacitus: ‘Sed Marcellum* insimulabat 
[Crispinus] sinistros de Tiberio sermones habuisse : ineadiabik crimen^ cum ex 
moribus principls foedissima quaeque deligeret accusator, objectaretque reo 7 It 
is evident in this passage that imvitahik crimen does not mean an accusation 
that could not have been prevented, but one from %vhich, when preferred, it 
was impossible to escape/* Mason. • 

84 nnexpresdi] as not to be express’d, unutterable. 
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[act hi 


64 

And yourself too; but ’tis not like a friend 
To hide your soul from me* Tis not your nature 
To be thus idle : I have seen you stand 90 

As you were blasted ^midsl of all your mirth; 

Call thrice aloud, and then start, feigning joy 
So coldly! — World, what do I here ? a friend 
Is nothing. Heaven, I would lia^ told that man 
My secret sins 1 Fll search an unknown land, 95 

And there plant friendship; all is withered here. 

Come with a compliment 1 I would have fought, 

Or told my friend a' lied, ere sooth'd him so. 

Out of my bosom 1 
A mm. But there is nothing. 

Mel Worse and worse ! farewell : lOO 

From this time have acquaintance, but no friend* 

Amin. Melantius, stay : you shall know what that is, 

Mel See, how you play'd with friendship ! be advised 
How you give cause unto yourself to say 
You ha' lost a friend. 

Amin, Forgive what I ha' done; JC05 

For I am so o'ergonc with injuries 
Unheard of, that 1 lose consideration 
Of what I ought to do, — oh 1 — oh ! 

Mel Do not weep. What is't } 

May I once but know the man 1 10 

Hath turn'd my friend thus ! 

Amin, I had spoke at fii*st, 

But that 

Mel But what ? 

Amin, I held it most unfit 

For you to know. Faith, do not know it yet* 

Mel Thou see'st my love, that will keep company 
With thee in tears; hide nothing, then, from me; 115 

For when I know the cause of thy distemper, 

91, 92 j/our mirth* Cali] Qy. our mirth; Call’d} 94 hd] have 
to Dyce* 95 search^ i,e. search for, seek. 

96, 97 here, Come\ hcn\ Come Q. F. Qy. here^ Conne ? 

98 a’} he F, to Dyce. 102 that} it Theo. to Web. 

103 See, Bm^ou play’d} There is no comma after See in Q. F, I bcHe?e 
we should react — ‘*See ht>w you play^’ i.e. Beware how you play. Qi for 
play’d\m plead, 105 kd lost} have lost Ed cl ’78 to Dyce. 105 hd done} 
have done Q3 to Dyce* 106 injuries} miseries Qi, 

109 What is^t] Editors from Theo* to Dyce expand to What is it and trans*- 
pose to the beginning of next line. 
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With mine old armour Til adorn myself, 

My resolution, and cut through thy foes, 

Unto thy quiet, till I place thy heart 
As peaceable as spotless innocence, 120 

What is it ? 

Amin. Why, ’tis this it is too big 

To get out — let my tears make way awhile. 

Mel Punish me strangely, Heaven, if he scape 
Of life or fame, that brought this youth to this ! 

Amin. Your sister 125 

^Mel Well said. 

Amin. You^ll wish’t unknown, when you have heard 
it. 

Mel No. 

Amin. Is much to blame, 

And to the King has given her honour up, 

And lives in whoredom with him. 

Mel How is this ? 130 

Thou art run mad with injury indeed; 

Thou couldst not utter this else. Speak again ; 

For I forgive it freely; tell thy griefs. 

Amin. She’s wanton; I am loath to say, a whore, 

Though it be true. 13S 

Mel Speak yet again, before mine anger grow 
Up beyond throwing down: what are thy griefs ? 

Amin. By all our friendship, these. 

Mel What, am I tame ? 

After mine actions, shall the name of friend 
Blot all our family, and stick the brand 140 

Of whore upon my sister, unrevenged ? 

My shaking flesh, be thou a witness for me. 

With what unwillingness I go to scourge 
This railcr, whom my folly hath call’d friend ! — 

I will not take thee basely : thy sword 145 

Hangs near thy hand; draw it, that I may whip 
Thy rashness to repentance; draw thy sword ! 

1 17 old} mm Q3 to F. I18 my Web. 

123 smpe} escape Q6 to Edd/yS, Dyce. 

125 — 128 Vmr sisler . . . llame] Here as in Q. F. All the editors, from 
Theo. to Dyce, divide into two lines, ending the first unknown^ and reading 
You will wish^t unknown/* 

130 Mow is this} Theo. to Dyce. ffmds this Qi — 3. this Q4 to F, 

138 tame} iane Qi. 140 stick} strikl^ilz to F. 
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Amin, Not on thee, did thine anger swell as high 
As the wild surges. Thou shouldst do me case 
Here and eternally, if thy noble hand 150 

Would cut me from my sorrows. 

Mel This is base 

And fearful. They that use to utter lies 
Provide not blows but words to qualify 
The men they wrong’d. Thou hast a guilty cause. 

Amin, Thou pleasest me; for so much more like this 155 
Will raise my anger up above my griefs, 

(Which is a passion easier to be borne,) 

And I shall then be happy. 

Mel Take, then, more 

To raise thine anger: ’tis mere cowardice 
Makes thee not draw; and I will leave thee dead, iCo 
However. But if thou art so much press’d 
With guilt and fear as not to dare to fight, 
ril make thy memory loath’d, and fix a scandal 
Upon thy name for ever. 

Amin, Then I draw, 

As justly as our magistrates their swords iCS 

To cut offenders off. I knew before 
T would grate your cars; but it was base in you 
To urge a weighty secret from your friend, 

And then rage at it I shall be at ease, 

If I be kill’d; and, if you fall by me, 170 

I shall not long outlive you. 

Mel Stay awhile. — 

The name of friend is more than family, 

Or all the world besides : I was a fool. 

Thou searching human nature, that didst wake 

To do me wrong, thou art inquisitive, X 7 S 

And thrusts me upon questions that will take 

My sleep away ! Would 1 had died, ere known 

This sad dishonour ! — Pardon me, my friend. 

If thou wilt strike, here is a faithful heart; 

Pierce it, for I will never heave my hand 180 

To thine. Behold the power thou hast in me ! 

n 

148, 149 swell as high As the wild snrgesl ^ as high As IreuMed waters 
Qi, 2. 157 bome\ hnowne Qi, 

158 ha/iPA hlessed Qi, 163 scandal]^ farewell Qx* 

174 make Qi. ^ 
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I do believe my sister is a whore, 

A leprous one. Put up thy sword, young man. 

Amin, How should I bear it, then, she being so? 

I fear, my friend, that you will lose me shortly; 185 

And I shall do a foul act on myself 
Through these disgraces. 

Mel Better half the land 

Were buried quick together. No, Amintor; 

Thou shalt have ease. Oh, this adulterous king, 

That drew her to’t; where got he the spirit 1 90 

To wrong me so ? 

Amin. What is it, then, to me, 

If it be wrong to you ? 

Mel Why, not so much : 

The credit of our house is thrown away. 

But from his iron den Fll waken Death, 

And hurl him on this king : my honesty 195 

Shall steel my sword ; and on its horrid point 

ril wear my cause, that shall amaze the eyes 

Of this proud man, and be too glittering 

For him to look on. 

Amin. I have quite undone my fame. 200 

Mel I Dry up thy watery eyes, 

And cast a manly look upon my face; 

For nothing is so wild as I thy friend 

Till I have freed thee : still this swelling breast, 

I go thus from thee, and will never cease 205 

My vengeance till I find thy heart at peace, 

Amin. It must not be so. Stay. Mine eyes would 
tell 

How loath I am to this; but, love and tears. 

Leave me awhile ! for I have hazarded 

All that this world calls happy. — Thou hast wrought 210 

A secret from me, under name of friend, 

Which art could ne’er have found, nor torture wrung 
From out my bosom. Give it me again; 

For I will find it, wheresoe’er it lies, 

186 aci on] action F. 188 quick] i.e. alive. Byce. 

189 ease. Oki\ ease of Qi. 190 to it Theo. to Dyce. 

196 z/j] my Ql, 2. 199 — 201 For . . eyes] Theo. makes two lines, 

ending 6rst and adding awhile after eyes^ 206 thy] my Q2 to F. 

210 that] om. Q6 to F. 213 my] mis Ql. 
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Hid ill the mortaFst part : invent a way 215 

To give it back. 

MeL Why would yon have it back ? 

I will to death pursue him with revenge. 

Amin, Therefore I call it back from thee ; for I know 
Thy blood so high, that thou wilt stir in this, 

And shame me to posterity. Take to thy weapon. 220 
MeL Hear thy friend, that bears more years than thou. 

Amin. I will not hear: but draw, or I 

MeL Amintor ! 

Amin. Draw, then; for I am full as resolute 
As fame and honour can enforce me be : 

I cannot linger. Draw ! 

MeL I do. But is not 225 

My share of credit equal with thine, 

If I do stir ? 

Amm. No ; for it will be call’d 
Honour in thee to spill thy sister’s blood, 

If she her birth abuse, and on the King 
A brave revenge; but on me, that have walk’d 230 

With patience in it, it will fix the name 
Of fearful cuckold. Oh, that word ! Be quick. 

MeL Then, join with me. 

Amin. I dare not do a sin, or else I would. 

Be speedy. 23 S 

MeL Then, dare not fight with me ; for that’s a sin. — 

His grief distracts him. — Call thy thoughts again, 

And to thyself pronounce the name of friend, 

And see what that will work. I will not fight. 

Amin. You must 

Mel. I will be kill’d first. Though my 

passions 240 

Offer’d the like to you, ’tis not this earth 
Shall buy my reason to it Think awhile, 

For you are (I must weep when I speak that) 

Almost besides yourself. 

Amin. Oh, my soft temper ! 

So many sweet words from thy sister’s mouth, 245 

218 for I knowliQf. om. for? 

220 And shame me to posterity\ om. Qi. 

221 Mear ihy\ Hear thou thy Theo. 224 be'l om. Ql. 

226 with thinel witJHkine Theo. with thine own Byce conj. 

243 that} it Ql. 
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I am afraid would make me take her to 
Embrace, and pardon her. I am mad indeed, 

And know not what I do. Yet have a care 
Of me in what thou dost, 

Mel Why, thinks my friend 

I will forget his honour? or, to save 250 

The bravery of our house, will lose his fame, 

And fear to touch the throne of majesty ? 

Amin. A curse will follow that; but rather live 
And suffer with me. 

Mel I will do what worth 

Shall bid me, and no more, 

Amin. Faith, I am sick, 255 

And desperately, I hope ; yet, leaning thus, 

I feel a kind of ease. 

Mel Come, take again 

Your mirth about you. 

Amin. I shall never do’t 

Mel I warrant you; look up; well walk together; 

Put thine arm here ; all shall be well again, 260 

Amin. Thy love (oh, wretched !), ay, thy love, 
Melantius ; 

Why, I have nothing else. 

Mel Be merry, then. lEzezml 

Enter Mex^anTIUS again. 

Mel This worthy young man may do violence 
Upon himself; but I have cherish’d him 
To my best power, and sent him smiling from me, 265 
To counterfeit again. Sword, hold thine edge ; 

My heart will never fail me. — {Enter DiPiliLUS. 

Diphilus ! 

Thou com’st as sent. 

246, 247 her io Mndrace] Dyce. her embrace Q. F. Edd.’78, Web- her 
to me To embrace Theo. 248 dui Qi, 

251 our}j/our Qx, 255 and no more} om. Qr. 

262 Enter Melantins again.] Re-enter Melantius. Web. Dyce. Perhaps 
a new scene should here be marked, to suggest some short interval during 
which Melantius has consoled Amintor. I have, however, considered it un- 
desirable to disturb the scene-divisions, first introduced by Web. and Dyce, 
without absolute necessity. 

265 To my best pmer} As well m I could Ql, 2, 

268 w as i= as if; meaning — As if I had«sent for thee. Theo. As if 
Heaven had sent you. Edd/78. As if you were sent on purpose. Mason. 
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Diph, Yonder has bin such laughing. 

Mil Betwixt whom ? 

Diplu Why, our sister and the King; 

I thought their spleens would break; they laugh’d 270 
us all 

Out of the room. 

Mel They must weep, Diphilus. 

Dipk Must they? 

Mel They must 

Thou art my brother ; and, if I did believe 
Thou hadst a base thought, I would rip it out, 

Lie where it durst 

Dipk. You should not ; I would first 275 

Mangle myself and find it 
Mel That was spoke 

According to our strain. Come, join thy hands, 

And swear a firmness to what pi-oject I 
Shall lay before thee. 

Dipk You do wrong us both; 

People hereafter shall not say, there pass'd 280 

A bond, more than our loves, to tie our lives 
And deaths together. 

Mel It is as nobly said as I would wish. 

Anon ril tell you wonders : we arc wrong'd. 

Dipk But I will tell you now, well right ourselves. 285 
Mel Stay not : prepare the armour in my house ; 

And what friends you can draw unto our side, 

Not knowing of the cause, make ready too. 

Haste, Diphilus, the time requires it, haste ! — 

\Exit Diphilus. 

I hope my cause is just; I know my blood 290 

Tells me it is; and I will credit it 
To take revenge, and lose myself withal, 

Were idle; and to scape impossible, 

Without I had the fort, which (misery 1 ) 

Remaining in the hands of my old enemy 295 

Calianax -but I must have it See, 

268 dm} hum Q4 to Dyce. 

277 join thy hands] join thy kmMs to mine Q2 to F., Edd/7S to Dyce# 
Theo. followed Qi, perhaps rightly,’^ says Dyce. 
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Enter Calianax. 

Where he comes shaking by me ! — Good my lord, 

Forget your spleen to me; I never wrong’d you, 

But would have peace with every man. 

Cal ’Tiswcll; 

If I durst fight, your tongue would lie at quiet 300 

Mel Y’are touchy without all cause. 

Cal Do, mock me. 

^ Mel By mine honour, I speak truth. 

Cal Honour ! where is’t ? 

Mel See, what starts you make 
Into your idle hatred to my love 

And freedom to yon. 305 

I come with resolution to obtain 
A suit of you. 

Cal A suit of me ! 

’Tis very like it should be granted, sir. 

Mel Nay, go not hence: 

’Tis this; you have the keeping of the fort, 310 

And I would wish you, by the love you ought 
To bear unto me, to deliver it 
Into my hands. 

Cal I am in hope thou art mad to talk to me thus. 

Mel But there is a reason to move you to it: 315 

I would kill the King, that wrong’d you and your 
daughtcr. 

Cal Out, traitor ! 

Mel Nay, but stay: I cannot scape, 

The deed once done, without I have this fort. 

Cal And should 1 help thee ? 

Now thy treacherous mind betrays itself. 320 

Mel Come, delay me not; 

Give me a sudden answer, or already 
Thy last is spoke ! refuse not offer’d love, 

When it comes clad in secrets. 

Cal [aside.] If I say 

I will not, he will kill me; I do see’t 325 

Writ in his looks; and should I say I will, 

304 idle} om. Qz to F., Edd/yS, Web. 304 love Tbeo. 

304, 305 /<? my ieve And freedam 0% Qi, 

306 Icem] I am mm Qi, 323 Tkyl Th&Qi. 323 mil wiyQi* 
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He’ll run and tell the King. — I do not shun 
Your friendship, dear Mclantius; but this cause 
Is weighty: give me but an hour to think. 

MeL Take it — \AsideI\ I know this goes unto the 
King; 330 

But I am armU— {Exit Melantius. 

CaL Methinks I feel myself 

But twenty now again. This fighting fool 
Wants policy: I shall revenge my girl, 

And make her red again. I pray my legs 

Will last that pace that I will carry them: 335 

I shall want breath before I find the King. {Exit, 
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ACT IV. 

Scene L 

The Apartment of Evadne. 

Enter Evadne and Ladies: to them Melantius. 

''Mel Save you! 

Evad, Save you, sweet brother ! 

Mel In my blunt eye, methinks, you look Evadne. 

Evad. Come, you would make me blush. 

Mel I would, Evadne; 

I shall displease my ends else. 

Evad. You shall, if you commend me; I am bashful. S 
Come, sir, how do I look ? 

Mel I would not have your women hear me 
Break into commendation of you ; ’tis not seemly. 

Evad. Go wait me in the gallery. — [Exeunt Ladies. 

Now speak. 

Mel ril lock your doors first 

Evad. Why.? lO 

Mel I will not have your gilded things, that dance 
In visitation with their Milan skins, 

Choke up my business. 

Evad. You arc strangely disposed, sir. 

Mel Good madam, not to make you merry. 15 

Evad. No; if you praise me, ’twill make me sad. 

Mil Such a sad commendation I have for you. 


Enter. , .] Enter Meknlins, Evadne and a Lady. Q. F. (Ladies, Web.). 
Evadne and Ladies discovered. Enter Melantius. Dyce. 

2 ym hok i.e, yoit look or seem to be Evadne. Dyce remarks 

that the modern editors [Theo. to Web.], strangely misunderstanding the line, 
exhibit it thus — 

In my blunt eye, methinks, you look, Evadne — ** 

5 commend] Theo. to Dyce. command] Q, F. 

10 your doors] the door Qz to Dyce. 

12 Miim shns] Again in Valentinian 11 . ii. mention is made of courtiers, 
who with their ** gilded doublets and Miim sMmp seemed noble visitants, but 
were mere court-crabs* Nates (Gtossafy) supposes Milan skins to be fine gloves 
manufactured at Milan. 16 wi 7 /] U wjtt Theo. to Dyce. 

17 commendation] compundations Ql — 5. 
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Evad, Brother, the court has made you witty, 

And learn to riddle. 

Mel I praise the court for’t: has it learnt you 20 
nothing ? 

Evad. Me! 

Mel Ay, Evadne; thou art young and handsome, 

A lady of a sweet complexion, 

And such a flowing carriage, that it cannot 
Choose but inflame a kingdom. 25 

Evad. Gentle brother I 

Mel ’Tis yet in thy repentance, foolish woman, *' 

To make me gentle. 

Evad, How is this } 

Mel ’Tis base; 

And I could blush, at these years, thorough all 
My honour’d scars, to come to such a parley. 30 

Evad, I understand ye not, 

Mel ' You dare not, fool ! 

They that commit thy faults fly the remembrance. 

Evad, My faults, sir ! I would have you know, I 
care not 

If they were written here, here in my forehead. 

Mel Thy body is too little for the story; 35 

The lusts of which would fill another woman, 

Though she had twins within her, 

Evad, This is saucy: 

Look you intrude no more; there lies your way. 

Mel Thou art my way, and I will tread upon thee, 

Till I find truth out 

Evad, What truth is that you look for } 40 

Mel Thy long-lost honour. Would the gods had 
set me 

Rather to grapple with the plague, or stand 
One of their loudest bolts ! Come, tell me quickly, 

Do it without enforcement, and take heed 
You swell me not above my temper. 

Evad, How, sir ! 45 

iS has] hath Q6 to Dyce. 20 ?m it] has Ql. 

27 repniance] remembrance Q3 to F. 31 ye] you Q2 to Dyce. 

36 ///] i. e. as a sheet of paper is jfilPd or covered with writing : Theo., 
strangely misunderstanding the passage, read in the next line — 

As UKyrgb sh'ad Twins within hen’’ 

3S there lies] tkeres Qi. 42 Hatker . . . stami] om. F. 
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Where got you this report ? 

Mcl. Where there was people, 

In every place. 

Evad. They and the seconds of it arc base people: 
Believe them not, they lied. 

Mcl. Do not play with mine anger, do not, wretch ! 50 

I come to know that desperate fool that drew thee 
From thy fair life: be wise, and lay him open. 

Evad. Unhand me, and learn manners! such another 
Forgetfulness forfeits your life. 

Mel. Quench me this mighty humour, and then tell me 55 
Whose whore you are; for you are one, I know it. 

Let all mine honours perish but I’ll find him. 

Though he lie lock’d up in thy blood ! Be sudden; 

There is no facing it; and be not flatter’d; 

The burnt air, when the Dog reigns, is not fouler 60 

Than thy contagious name, till thy repentance 
(If the gods grant thee any) purge thy sickness. 

Evad. Begone! you are my brother; that’s your 
safety. 

Mel. I’ll be a wolf first: ’tis, to be thy brother. 

An infamy below the sin of coward. 65 

I am as far from being part of thee 
As thou art from thy virtue: seek a kindred 
’Mongst .sensual beasts, and make a goat thy brother; 

A goat is cooler. Will you tell me yet ? 

Evad. If you stay here and rail thus, I shall tell you 70 
I’ll ha’ you whipp'd. Get you to your command. 

And there preach to your .sentinels, and tell them 
What a brave man you are: I shall laugh at you. 

Mel. Y’arc grown a glorious whore ! Where be your 
fighters ? 

What mortal fool durst raise thee to this daring, 75 

And I alive ! By my just sword, h’ad safer 
Bestrid a billow when the angry North 

46 luafl wen Ed. 1711 to Web. 49 theylUd] theiklie Qi. 

5S Be sudden\ came teii me Ql. 

59 f^cingl Theo*, in illustration of the facers^ IV. il quotes the 

following passage from the Loved s Progress^ III. vi, — 

** Leave facing, 'twill not serve you 
This impudence becomes thee worse than lying*” 

68 bHikerlfatker Qx. 7 ^ Ma(Q, he Web*» Dyce. 

77 Bestrii} Theo*, Edd/78, Byce. Bestride Q. F., Web. 
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Ploughs up the sea, or made Heaven’s fire his foe ! 

Work me no higher. Will you discover yet ? 

Evad. The fellow’s mad. Sleep, and speak sense. 8o 
Mel Force my swoln heart no further: I would 
save thee. 

Your great maintainors are not here, they dare not: 

Would they were all, and armed ! I would speak loud; 
Here’s one should thunder to ’em. Will you tell me ? — 
Thou hast no hope to scape: he that dares most, 85 

And damns away his soul to do thee service, 

Will sooner snatch meat from a hungry lion 
Than come to rescue thee; thou hast death about 
thee; — 

He has undone thine honour, poison’d thy virtue, 

And, of a lovely rose, left thee a canker. 90 

Evad. Let me consider* 

Mel Do, whose child thou wort, 

Whose honour thou hast murder’d, whose grave open’d 
And so pull’d on the gods, that in their justice 
They must restore him flesh again and life, 

And raise his dry bones to revenge this scandal 95 

Bvad. The gods are not of my mind ; they had 
better 

Let ’em lie sweet still in the earth ; they'll stink here. 

Mel Do you raise mirth out of my easiness ? 

Forsake me, then, all weaknesses of nature, 

That make men women! Speak, you whore, speak 

truth, ICO 

Or, by the dear soul of thy sleeping father, 


78 foe] food Q2 to Web. 

85—90 TAoit . . . canker] om. Qi, 

87 snatch] foick Q3 to EcId/78. 

88 thou hast} thodstTlim.i Kdd.’7S. 

89 Me te] Ed. lyrr, Theo., Dyce. has Q. k'^as F. tt^/m //tfx Edd/jS, 

Web. It is to be noted that the whole of this speech, 11 . 90, in (i. F., is 

printed as prose; in verse first in ed. 1711. 

90 canker] “i.e. a wild rose, or dog*rose.” Byce. — *‘But surely a garden- 
rose diseased and blighted does not become a wild dog-rose. Its true meaning 
is explained [V. ii 63-66] as a wormy disease. 

‘ Once I was fair, 

Once I was lovely; not a blowing rose 
More chastely sweet, till thou, Xhoufoid canker 
(Stir not) didst poison me. * ** M itforcl , 

95 this] his Q6 to Theo. 
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This sword shall be thy lover ! tell, or I’ll kill thee ; 

And, when thou hast told all, thou wilt deserve it. 

Evad. You will not murder me ? 

Mel No ; ’tis a justice, and a noble one, 105 

To put the light out of such base offenders. 

Emd. Help! 

Mel By thy foul self, no human help shall help thee, 

If thou criest ! When I have kill’d thee, as I 

Have vow’d to do if thou confess not, naked, no 

As thou hast left thine honour, will I leave thee ; 

That on thy branded flesh the world may read 
Thy black shame and my justice. Wilt thou bend yet ? 
Evad. Yes. 

Mel Up, and begin your story. 

Evad. Oh, I 

Am miserable 1 

Mel ’Tis true, thou art. Speak truth still. 115 

Evad. I have offended : noble sir, forgive me ! 

Mel With what secure slave? 

Evad. Do not ask me, sir ; 

Mine own remembrance is a miseiy 
Too mighty for mo. 

Mel Do not fall back again ; my sword’s unsheathed 
yet. 120 

Evad. What shall I do? 

Mel Be true, and make your fault less. 

Evad. I dare not tell. 

Mel Tell, or I'll be this day a-kilHng thee. 

Evad. Will you forgive me, then ? 

Mel Stay ; I must ask mine honour first. 125 

I have too much foolish nature in me : speak. 

Evad, Is there none else here? 

Mel None but a fearful conscience; that’s too many. 
Whois’t? 

Evad. Oh, hear me gently ! It was the King. 

Mel No more. My worthy father’s and my services 130 
Are liberally rewarded ! King, I thank thee ! 

For all my dangers and my wounds thou hast paid me 
In my own metal ; these are soldiers’ thanks ! — 

How long have you lived thus, Evadne ? 

137 no man Qi. 129 Qh . . . It was] ova. Qi. 

130 M> more} oxa. Qi. 
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Evad. Too long, 

Mel Too late you find it Can }^ou be sorry ? 135 

Etmd. Would I were half as blameless ! 

Mel Evadne, thou wilt to thy trade again. 

Evad. First to my grave. 

Mel Would gods thou hadst been so blest ! 

Dost thou not hate this King now ? prithee hate him : 
Couldst thou not curse him ? I command thee, curse 

him ; 140 

Curse till the gods hear, and deliver him 
To thy just wishes. Yet I fear, Evadne, 

You had rather play your game out 
Bvad. No; I feel 

Too many sad confusions here, to let in 
Any loose flame hereafter. 14S 

Mel Dost thou not feel, amongst all those, one 
brave angci*, 

That breaks out nobly and directs thine arm 
To kill this base king } 

Evad. All the gods forbid it ! 

McL No, all the gods require it ; they arc 
Dishonoured in him. rSO 

Evad, *Tis too fearful 

Mel Y’are valiant in his bed, and bold enough 
To be a stale whore, and have your madam’s name 
Discourse for grooms and pages ; and hereafter, 

When his cool majesty hath laid you by, 155 

To be at pension with some needy sir 


134, 135 EvacL 7 00 long - . . sorrj/] These two speeches are given tliUH 
in Qi:— 

E^miL Too long, loo late I fmde it. 

Md, Can yon be very sorry ? 

Dyce restores mry to the text ; though in other respects he follows, silently, 
Qa, as here. As to the pro])nety of his restoration of v&iy in this place, set} 
Skln^ Walker's article XXXIX., *'*veiy interpolated,’^ CriL Mmim, fk, 

137 Evadne . , . again,] Woman^ ih&u wiU not io thy trade again, Qi. 

138 thon hadst] tE hadst Q3 to Edd.'78. 

X40 Couldst thou not curse him d Tias stmhc thy fairs sottk^ Qi. This 
reading of Qi might be given in the text in a line by itself, between IL X39 
and X40. 

155 cool] Qy. coofdl cook in early eds., and this may be an instance of 
** Final d and final e confounded j the subject of a long article in Sidney 
Walker's Crit, Exam, etc, IT di. Cf. III. L 279 (‘^believed”), of this 

play. 
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For meat and coarser clothes : thus far you know 
No fear. Come, you shall kill him. 

Bvad. Good sir ! 

Mel. An ’twerc to kiss him dead, thou’dst smother 
him: 

Be wise, and kill him. Canst thou live, and know i6o 
What noble minds shall make thee, see thyself 
Found out with every finger, made the shame 
Of all successions, and in this great ruin 
Thy brother and thy noble husband broken ? 

Thou shalt not live thus. Kneel, and swear to help me, 165 
When 1 shall call thee to it ; or, by all 
Holy in Heaven and earth, thou shalt not live 
To breathe a full hour longer ; not a thought ! 

Come, ’tis a righteous oath. Give me thy hands, 

And, both to Heaven held up, swear, by that wealth 170 
This lustful thief .stole from thee, when I say it, 

To let his foul .soul out. 

Evad. Here I swear it ; 

And, all you .spirits of abused ladies, 

Help me in this performance ! 

Mel Enough. Thi.s must be known to none 175 

But you and I, Kvadno; not to your lord. 

Though he be wise and noble, and a fellow 
Dares step as far into a worthy action 
As the most daring, ay, as far as justice. 

Ask me not why. Farewell. [Exit MeL. 180 

Evad. Would I could say .so to my black disgrace ! 

Oh, where have 1 been all this time? how friended. 

That I should lose myself thu.s desperately. 

And none for pity shew me how I wander’d ? 

There is not in the compass of the light 185 

A more unhappy creature : sure, 1 am monstrous ; 

For I have done those follies, those mad mischiefs, 

Would dare a woman. Oh, my loaded soul. 

Be not so cruel to me ; choke not up 
The way to my repentance ! 

157 knmvl had Ql* 

159 thm^dsi'l thmid Q6 to F. thm shmldst Web* 
xSo hmdi\ Edd/78 to Dyce, hand Q* to Theo* 

188 WmM dare a woman] I e. Would scare, would fright her out of her 
wits to commit*’* Theobald* * 
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Enter Amintor. 

Oh, my lord ! 190 

A mm How now ? 

Evad. My much-abused lord ! [l^neels. 

Amzn, This cannot be ! 

Evad, I do not kneel to live ; I dare not hope it ; 

The wrongs I did are greater. Look upon me, 

Though I appear with all my faults. 

Amin. Stand up. 

This is a new way to beget more sorrows : 195 

Heaven knows I have too many. Do not mock me : 
Though I am tame, and bred up with my wrongs, 

Which are my foster-brothers, I may leap, 

Like a hand-wolf, into my natural wildness, 

And do an outrage: prithee, do not mock me. 200 

Evad. My whole life is so leprous, it infects 
All my repentance. I would buy your pardon, 

Though at the highest set; even with my life : 

That slight contrition, that's no sacrifice 
For what I have committed. 

Amin. ^ Sure, I dazzle : 205 

There cannot be a faith in that foul woman, 

That knows no god more mighty than her mischiefs* 

Thou dost still worse, still number on thy faults, 

To press my poor heart thus. Can I believe 

There's any seed of virtue in that woman 2io 

Left to shoot up, that dares go on in sin 

Known, and so known as thine is } Oh, Evadne, 

Would there were any safety in thy sex, 

That I might put a thousand sorrows off, 

And credit thy repentance ! but I must not : 2x5 

Thou hast brought me to that dull calamity, 

To that strange misbelief of all the world 
And all things that arc in it, that I fear 

J95 m Q 2 to F. 19s s^rr&m] Q2 to Web. 

199 “ Means a tamed wolf.” Web. 

:203 at tiu set] at the highest stake.” Web. 

204 tkafs m saenfid] Q6 to Dyce. ne sacnjice 2. ikats; iw 

sacrifice Q3, 4. tkats no sacrifice Qs* Qy. read the whole line 77 mfs 

slight contrition, timt; no sacrifice.” 

213 a/n/ safety in thy sexlJ^Lo. any security, any trust, or btdkf, to be 
reposed in them.’' Theo. 
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I shall fall like a tree, and find my grave, 

Only remembering that I grieve. 

Evad. My lord, 220 

Give me your griefs : you arc an innocent, 

A soul as white as Heaven; let not my .sins 
Perish your noble youth. I do not fall here 
To shadow by dissembling with my tears, 

(As all say women can,) or to make less 225 

What my hot will hath done, which Heaven and you 
Knows to be tougher than the hand of time 
Can cut from man’s remembrance ; no, I do not ; 

I do appear the same, the same Evadne, 

Drest in the shames I lived in, the same monster. 230 
But these arc names of honour to what I am; 

I do present myself the foulest creature. 

Most poisonous, dangerous, and despised of men, 

Lerna e’er bred or Nilus. I am hell. 

Till you, my dear lord, .shoot your light into me, 235 

The beams of your forgiveness ; I am soul-sick, 

And wither with the fear of one condemn’d, 

Till I have got your pardon. 

Amin, Rise, Evadne. 

Those heavenly powers that put this good into thee 
Grant a continuance of it ! I forgive thee : 240 

Make thyself worthy of it ; and take heed, 

Take heed, Evadne, this be serious. 

Mock not the powcr.s above, that can and dare 
Give thee a great example of their justice 
To all ensuing ages, if thou play’st 345 

With thy repentance, the best sacrifice. 

Evad. I have done nothing good to win belief, 

My life hath been so faithless. All the creatures, 

Made for Heaven’s honours, have their ends, and good 
ones, 

All but the cozening crocodiles, false women : 250 

They reign here like those plagues, those killing sores. 

Men pray against; and when they die, like tales 
111 told and unbelicved, they pass away, 

227 kmwi\ him Theo. to Dyce, 

245 Byce (Web. conj.), ms or Q. to Web. 

247 Qi. 

249 hmmri\ hamur Mason conj« At which Byce ejcclaims—'^No, no/’' 

G 
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And go to dust forgotten. Bnt, my lord, 

Those short days I shall number to my rest 255 

(As many must not see me) shall, though too late, 

Though in my evening, yet perceive a will, 

Since I can do no good, because a woman, 

Reach constantly at something that is near it : 

I will redeem one minute of my age, 260 

Or, like another Niobe, Til weep, 

Till I am water. 

Amin, I am now dissolved; 

My frozen soul melts. May each sin thou hast, 

Find a new mercy ! Rise; I am at peace. 

Hadst thou been thus, thus excellently good, 265 

Before that devil-king tempted thy frailty, 

Sure thou hadst made a star. Give me thy hand : 

From this time I will know thee; and, as far 
As honour gives me leave, be Ihy Amintor. 

When wc meet next, I will salute thee fairly, 270 

And pray the gods to give thee happy days : 

My charity shall go along with thee, 

Though my embraces must be far from thee. 

I should ha* kilFd thee, but this sweet repentance 
Locks up my vengeance; for which thus 1 kiss thee— 275 
The last kiss wc must take: and would to heaven 
The holy priest that gave our hands together 
Had given us equal virtues ! Go, Evadne ; 

The gods thus part our bodies. I lave a care 
My honour falls no farther : I am well, then. 280 

Emd, All the dear joys here, and above hereafter, 

Crown thy fair soul ! Thus I take leave, my lord ; 

And never shall you see the foul Evadne, 

Till she have tried all honour’d means, that may 

Set her in rest and wash her stains away. 285 

[Exeml 

262 mm] om. Qi* 274 /id] kam Edcl/ 7^5 to Dyce. 

284 she have] sheave Q4 to ¥, 
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Scene IL 

A Hall in the Palace. 

Hautboys play within. 

Banquet. Enter KING and Calianax. 

King. I cannot tell how I should credit this 
From you, that are his enemy. 

"Cal. I am sure 

He said it to me; and I’ll justify it 
What way he dares oppose — but with my sword. 

King. But did he break, without all circumstance, 5 
To you, his foe, that he would have the fort. 

To kill roc, and then scape > 

Cal. If he deny it, 

ril make him blu.sh. 

King. It sounds incredibly. 

Cal. Ay, so does eveiy thing I say of late. 

King, Not so, Caliana.x. 

Cal, Yes, I should sit 10 

Mute whilst a rogue with strong arms cuts your throat. 

King. Well, I will try him : and, if this be true, 
ni pawn my life I’ll find it; if ’t be false, 

And that you clothe your hate in such a lie. 

You shall hereafter dote in your own house, 1 5 

Not in the court. 

Cal, Why, if it be a lie. 

Mine ears are false, for I’ll be sworn I heard it. 

Old men are good for nothing : you were best 

Put me to death for hearing, and free him 

For meaning it. You would a trusted me 20 

Once, but the time is alter’d. 

King. And will still, 

Where I may do with justice to the world ; 

You have no witness. 

Cal Yes, myself. 

King. No more, 

I mean, there were that heard it. 

7 Qs to Thco. 17 /V/ be m<m%\ I hemorm Qi. 

20 aj M F., Theo* kme Edd/78 to Dyce. 
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, Cal How ? no more ! 

Would you have more ? why, am not I enough 25 

To hang a thousand rogues ? 

But so you may 

Hang honest men too, if you please. 

Cal I may ! 

Tis like I will do so : there are a hundred 

Will swear it for a need too, if I say it 

JCzn^. Such witnesses we need not. 

Cal And ’tis hard ^30 

If my word cannot hang a boisterous knave. 

Enough. — Where’s Strato ? 

Enter Strato. 

Stra» Sir ? 

Why, where’s all the company ? Call Amin- 
tor in; 

livadnc. Whore’s my brother, and Mclantius? 35 

Bid him conic too; and Diphilus. Call all 

That arc without there. — [Exit STRATO. 

If he should desire 

The combat of you, ’tis not in the power 
Of all our laws to hinder it, unless 
Wc mean to quit ’em. 

Cal Why, if you do think 40 

’Tis fit an old man and a councillor 
To fight for what he says, then you may grant it. 

En/er AMINTOR, EvadNE, MELANTIUS, DipII'ILUS, 
Lysipj^us, Cleon, Strato, and Diagoras. 

Come, sirs ! — Amintor, thou art yet a bride- 
groom, 

And I will use thee so ; thou shalt sit down.— 

Evadne, sit and you, Amintor, too ; 45 

This banquet is for you, sir. — Who has brought 
A merry talc about him, to raise laughter 
Amongst: our wine ? Why, Strato, where art thou ? 

Thou wilt chop out with them unseasonably, 

When I dcsii-e ’em not 50 

Sira, Tis my ill luck, sir, so to spend them, then. 


45s n] Theo. to Web. 
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King. Reach me a bowl of wine. — Melantius, thou 
Art sad. 

Mel I should be, sir, the merriest here, 

But I ha’ ne’er a story of mine own 
Worth telling at this time. 

King. Give me the wine. — 55 

Melantius, I am now considering 
How easy ’twere for any man we trust 
To poison one of us in such a bowl. 

Mel I think it were not hard, sir, for a knave. 

^Cal \asidei\ Such as you are. 60 

King. I’faith, ’twere easy. It becomes us well 
To get plain-dealing men about ourselves ; 

Such as you all arc here. — Amintor, to thee ; 

And to thy fair Evadne ! {Drinks, 

Mel to Cali] Have you thought 

Of this, Calianax } 

Cal Yes, marry, have L 65 

Mel And what’s your resolution ? 

Cal Ye shall have it, — 

[Aside.] Soundly, I warrant you. 

King. Reach to Amintor, Strato. 

Amin. Here, my love ; 

[Drinks^ and then hands the cup to Evabne. 

This wine will do thee wrong, for it will set 

Blushes uj)on thy cheeks ; and, till thou dost 70 

A fault, ’twere pity. 

King. Yet I wonder much 

At the strange desperation of these men, 

That dare attempt such acts here in our state : 

He could not scape that did it 
Mel. Were he known, unpossible. 75 

King. It would be known, Melantius. 

Mel It ought to be. If he got then away, 

He must wear all our lives upon his sword : 

He need not fly the island ; he must leave 
No one alive. 

King. No ; I should think no man 8o 

Could kill me, and scape clear, but that old man. 

53 MeL] Amint. Q2 to F. 54 have Edd.’78 to Dyce. 

66 Ftf] Ym$ Edd/yS to Dyce. 67 I warrant om. Q5 to Theo. 

68 Brinks , . Dyce. 72 4 t] Tneo. to Dyce. Of Q.'F. 

74 sea^pe} esmps Q6 to F. 75 wipQssiUi\ impossible Theo. to Web. 
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CaL Bnt I ! heaven bless me ! I ! should I, my liege ? 

I do not think thou wouldst ; but yet thou 
mightst, 

For thou hast in thy hands the means to scape, 

By keeping of the fort — He has, Mclantius, 8$ 

And he has kept it well 
JIM. From cobwebs, sir, 

’Tis clean swept : I can find no other art 
In keeping of it now ; 'twas ne'er besieged 
Since he commanded. 

Cal. I shall be sure 

Of your good word : but I have kept it safe 90 

From such as you. 

Jiiel. Keep your ill temper in : 

I speak no malice ; had my brother kept it, 

I should ha' said as much. 

You arc not merry, 

Brother, drink wine. Sit you all stilL~C'aHanax, 

[yl/>arl lo Mm, 

I cannot trust this : I have thrown out words, 95 

That would have fetch’d warm blood upon the cheeks 
Of guilty men, and he is never moved ; 

He knows no such thing. 

Cal Impudence may scape, 

When feeble virtue is accused. 

A' must, 

If he were guilty, feel an alteration lOO 

At this our whisper, whilst we point at him ; 

You SCO he docs not 

Cal Let him hang himself : 

What care I what he docs ? this he did say. 

Mclantius, you can easily conceive 
What I have meant ; for men that are in feult 10$ 

Can subtly apprehend when others aim 
At what they do amiss : but I forgive 
Freely before this man, — Heaven do so too ! 

I will not touch thee, so much as with shame 

Of telling it Let it be so no more. 1 10 

89 mnmanded] commanded it Theo. 10 Web. 

95 tMi\ Dyce. thus Q. to Web. Dyce, in support of his emendation, 
refers to 11 i and X03 of this scene— I cannot tell how I should credit 
tM$C nnd ‘‘Uhu he did say.i? 99 jf} lie F, to Dyce. 

104 eamnot Q5 to F, 
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Cal. Why, this is very fine ! 

Mel. I cannot tell 

What ’tis you mean ; but I am apt enough 
Rudely to thrust into an ignorant fault. 

But let me know it ; happily ’tis nought 
But misconstruction ; and, where I am clear, 115 

I will not take forgiveness of the gods, 

Much less of you. 

King. Nay, if you stand so stiff, 

I shall call back my mercy. 

'Mel. I want smoothness 

To thank a man for pardoning of a crime 
I never knew. 120 

King. Not to instruct your knowledge, but to shew 
you 

My cars arc every where ; you meant to kill me. 

And get the fort to scape. 

Mel. Pardon me, sir ; 

My bluntness will be pardon’d. You preserve 
A race of idle people here about you, 125 

p'acers and talkers, to defame the worth 
Of those that do things worthy. The man that utter’d 
this 

Had perish’d without food, bc’t who it will, 

But for this arm, that fenced him from his foe ; 

And if I thought you gave a faith to this, 130 

The pkinne.ss of my nature would .speak more. 

Give me a pardon (for you ought to do’t) 

To kill him that spake this. 

Cal Ay, that will be 

The end of ail ; then I am fairly paid 
P'or all my care and service. — 

Mel That old man, 135 

Who calls mo enemy, and of whom I 
(Though I will never match my hate so low) 

Have no good thought, would yet, I think, excuse me. 

And swear he thought me wrong’d in this. 

Cal Who, I ? 

113 Theo, to Bycc. om. Q» F, 

126 Mars) J^aUrs Qz to F* “ and facing aro words n$ed by our 

authors to express ckmicku people and effrontery.' Edd.i77S, — ^as Theobald 
had already shown by his citations/^ Dyce. I^ee i. 59* 

126 mortal mm^M Qi* 
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Thoti shameless fellow ! didst thou not speak to me 140 
Of it thyself? 

Mel Oh, then, it came horn him ! 

Cal From me ! who should it come from but from 
me? 

Mel Nay, I believe your malice is enough : 

But I ha’ lost my anger. — Sir, I hope 
You are well satisfied, 

Lysippus, cheer 1 45 

Amintor and his lady : there’s no sound 
Comes from you ; I will come and do’t myself. 

Amin, [aside,] You have done already, sir, for me, I 
thank you. 

King. Mclantius, I do credit this from him, 

How slight soe’er you make’t. 

Mel ’Tis strange you should. 150 

Cal Tis strange ho should believe an old man’s 
word, 

That never lied in’s life ! 

Mel I talk not to thee. — 

Shall the wild words of this distemper’d man, 

Frantic with age and sorrow, make a breach 

Betwixt your majesty and me ? ’Twas wrong 155 

To hearken to him; but to credit him, 

As much at least as I have power to bear. 

But pardon me— whilst I speak only truth, 

I may coxnmend myself — I have bestow’d 

My careless blood with you, and should be loath 160 

To think an action that would make me lose 

That and my thanks too. When I was a boy, 

I thrust myself into my country’s cause, 

And did a deed that pluck’d five years from time, 

And styled me man then. And for you, my king, 165 
Your subjects all have fed by virtue of 
My arm: this sword of mine hath plough’d the grotmdi 
And reapt the fruit in peace; 

144 hd] kme Ed<l/7S to Dyce. 152 id si in Ms Q4 to Thco. 

167, 16S tkisswGrd , . ,feace\ om, Qi. 

16S And rmp the fruit in pencel And they hmm rmpt the fndt of it in pmm 
Theo, (Seward conj.j. Sew. asks— “Where is the merit of reaping the fraits 
of his OWE valour? lie would say just the contrary/* Edd/yS think the 
alteration judicious, but do not adopt it. Mason maintains the original read- 
ing and confirms it by the follo’wing quotation from 11m Captain^ II. 
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And you yourself have lived at home in case. 

So terrible I grew, that without swords 
My name hath fetch’d you conquest: and my heart 
And limbs arc still the same ; my will as great 
To do you service. Let me not be paid 
With such a strange distrust. 

King. Mclantius, 

I held it great injustice to believe 175 

Thine enemy, and did not ; if I did, 

I do not; let that satisfy. — What, struck 
With sadness all ? More wine ! 

Cal. A few fine words 

Have overthrown my truth. Ah, th’art a villain ! 

Mel. Why, thou wort better let me have the fort: 180 

[Ajiarl to him. 

Dotard, I will disgrace Ihcc thus for ever; 

There shall no credit lie upon thy words: 

Think better, and deliver it. 

Cal. My liege. 

He’s at me now again to do it. — Speak; 

Deny it, if thou can.st. — Examine him 185 

Whilst he is hot, for, if he cool again. 

He will fonswear it. 

King. Thi.s is lunacy, 

I hope, Mclantius. 

Md. ife hath kwt him.sclf 

Much, .since his daughter mis.s’d the happiness 
My sister gain’d; and, though he call me foe, 190 

I pity him. 

Cal I’ity ! a pox upon you ! 

Md. Mark his di.sordcr’d word.s: and at the masque 
Diagoras knows he raged and I'ail’d at me, 

And call’d a lady whore, so innocent 

She understood him not. But it becomes 195 

— — - those silks they wear, 

Tlie war weaves for ; and the bread they eat, 

We sow aiwl reap again, to feed their hunger : 

I tell them boldly, they are masters of 
Nothing but what we fight for, 

172 is Qd to F« 176 om. Qi, 

IS6 hs is hot ^ far ^ if h /i&i^ far h Q5, Ms hot^ for kil 06 , F, 

^9% 3 C 93 ] In Qi,aboth these lines have the prefix in Q3 to F, 

1 192 has the prefix and L X93 **Mel/’ 
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I^oth you and me too to forgive distraction: 

Pardon him, as I do, 

CaL ril not speak for thee, 

P'or all thy cunning. — If you will be safe, 

Chop off his head; for there was never known 
So impudent a rascal. 

King. Some, that love him, 200 

Get him to bed. Why, pity should not let 
Age make itself contemptible ; we must be 
All old. Have him away, 

MeL Calianax, 

The King believes you : come, you shall go home, 

And rest; you ha! done well — [Apari^ to him!\ Youll 

give it up, 20s 

When I have used you thus a month, I hope. — 

CaL Now, now, ’tis plain, sir; he docs move me still: 

He says, he knows Fll give him up the fort, 

When he has used me thus a month. I am mad, 

Am I not, still ! 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 210 

CaL I shall be mad indeed, if you do thus. 

Why should you trust a sturdy fellow there, 

That has no virtue in him, (alFs in his sword) 

Before me ? Do but take his weapons from him, 

And he^s an ass ; and I am a very fool, 215 

Both with 'cm and without 'em, as you use me. 

Onines. Ha, ha, ha ! 

King. Tis well, Calianax: but if you use 
This once again, I shall entreat some other 
To see your offices be well discharged. — 230 

Be merry, gentlemen. — It grows somewhat late.-— 

A min tor, thou wouldst be a-bed again. 

Amin. Yes, sin 

King. And you, Evadne.— Let me take 

Thee in my arms, Mclantius, and believe 
Thou art, as thou deservest to be, my friend 225 

Still and for ever. — Good Calianax, 

Sleep soundly; it will bring thee to thyself. 

[Exeunt all except MeLANTIUS and CALIANAX. 

205 ham Edd378 to Dyce. 212 simuid] mmld Q4 to F. 

213 alas Q4, $. 215 I apt} ftM Theo. to Web. 

216 . . W] Dyce. Mm . * , him Q. to Web. 

2x8 *7yj?3 Qi. 224 ami hduvt} am. Qx* 

227 ICxeuixt . . d Exeunt omues. ManentMel and CaL Q. F. 
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Cal. Sleep soundly ! I sleep soundly now, I hope; 

I could not be thus else. — How darest thou stay 
Alone with me, knowing how thou hast used me } 230 

Mel You cannot blast me with your tongue, and 
that’s 

The strongest part you have about you. 

Cal. 

Do look for some great punishment for this; 

For I begin to forget all my hate. 

And take’t unkindly that mine enemy 235 

Should use me so extraordinarily scurvily. 

Mel. I shall melt too, if you begin to take 
Unkindnesses : I never meant you hurt. 

Cal. Thou’lt anger me again. Thou wretched rogue. 
Meant me no hurt ! disgrace me with the King ! 240 

Lose all my officc.s ! This is no hurt. 

Is it I prithee, what dost thou call hurt ? 

Mel. To poison men, bccau.se they love me not; 

To call the credit of men’s wives in question; 

To murder children betwixt me and land; 245 

This 1 call hurt. 

Cal. All this thou think’st is sport; 

For mine is wor.se: but u.sc thy will with me; 

For betwixt grief and anger 1 could cry. 

Mel. Ho wise, then, and be safe; thou may’.st revenge. 

Cal. Ay, 0’ the King: I would revenge of thee. 350 
Mel. That you must plot yourself. 

Cal I am a fine plotter. 

Mel The short is, I will hold thee with the King 
In this perplexity, till pcevi.shnc.ss 
And thy di.sgracc have laid thee in thy grave: 

But if thou wilt tlelivcr up the fort, 255 

I’ll take thy trembling body in my arms, 

And bear thee over clangers; thou shalt hold 
Thy wonted .state. 

Cal If I .should tell the King, 

Canst thou deny ’t again ? 

^ 32 # 233 D&st mt ihm Imik Qi. 

5S34 Far I beginl I fide Qi» 

236 exiramiinariiFl exiremdy Qi» Theo. 2^37 mdt Qi. 

238 (Fd*Mnesses} (Mh'puinmi Qi* 246 7 rail] is aii Q$ to Web. 

250 d Thco* to Web* 2531 / am] Fm Tbeo* to Web, 

»S4 %3 Qh 
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Mel Try, and believe. 

Cal Nay, then, thou canst bring any thing about. 260 
Mclantius, thou shalt have the fort. 

Mel Why, well 

Here let our hate be buried ; and this hand 
Shall right us both. Give me thy aged breast 
To compass. 

Cal Nay, I do not love thee yet; 

I cannot well endure to look on thee; 265 

And if I thought it were a courtesy, 

Thou shouldst not have it But I am disgraced; 

My offices are to be ta’en away; 

And, if I did but hold this fort a day, 

I do believe the King would take it from me, 270 

And give it thee, things are so strangely carried. 

Ne’er thank me for’t; but yet the King shall know 
There was some such thing in’t I told him of, 

And that I was an honest man. 

Mel lie’ll buy 

That knowledge very dearly. — \Re-cnter DiPillLUS. 

Diphilus, 275 

What news with thee ? 

Diplk This were a night indeed 

To do it in : the King hath sent for her, 

Mel She shall perform it, then.— Go, Diphilus, 

And take from this good man, my worthy friend, 

The fort ; he’ll give it thee. 

Diph Ha’ you got that ? 280 

Cal Art thou of the same breed ? canst thou deny 
This to the King too } 

JDzpk With a confidence 

As gi-cat as his. 

Cal Faith, like enough. 

Mel Away, and use him kindly. 

Cal Touch not me; 

I hate the whole strain. If thou follow me 285 


a6i: Meianfim] om. Q2 to F., Edd.'7S, Web. 

280 //dt’] Mam Edd.*78 to Dyce. 

284, 285 Mel. Awaj^f and tm him kindly^ &c.] ** Theobald, to perfect the 
measure, printed-— 

Mth Away, 


And use him kindly* CaL Touch not me ; 1 hate 
The whole strain pfyotu If thou follow me, Dyce, 
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A great way off, Fll give thee up the fort ; 

And hang yourselves. 

MeL Begone. 

DipL He’s finely wrought 

\Exeunt Calianax and DiPHiLUS. 

MeL This is a night, spite of astronomers, 

To do the deed in. I will wash the stain 
That rests upon our house off with his blood. 290 

Re-enter Amintor. 

"Amin, Melantius, now assist me; if thou be’st 
That which thou say’st, assist me. I have lost 
All my distempers, and have found a rage 
So pleasing ! Help me. 

MeL \asideL\ Who can see him thus, 

And not swear vengeance? — What’s the matter, 295 
friend ? 

Amin. Out with thy sword ; and, hand in hand with 
me, 

Rush to the chamber of this hated king, 

And sink him with the weight of all his sins 
To hell for ever. 

MeL ’Twere a rash attempt, 

Not to be done with safety. Let your reason 300 

Plot your I'cvenge, and not your passion. 

Amin. If thou refusest me in these extremes, 

Thou art no friend. He sent for her to me ; 

By heaven, to me, myself! and, I must tell ye, 

I love her as a stranger : there is worth 305 

In that vild woman, worthy things, Melantius ; 

And she repents. Til do’t myself alone, 

Though I be slain. Farewell. 

MeL \asidei\ He’ll overthrow 

My whole design with madness. — Amintor, 

Think what thou dost : I dare as much as valour ; 310 

But ’tis the King, the King, the King, Amintor, 

With whom thou lightest ! — {Asidei\ I know he’s honest, 
And this will work with him. — 

288 in spite. Q5 to F. 

2S8 nstrm&mers\ i.e. astrologers. Dyce. — ** When astrologer and astrono- 
mer began to be differentiated, the relation between them was, at first, the 
converse of the present usage.” N.E.Dkt. 304 yi\you Edd.’78 to Dyce. 

306 mh Q3 to Web. 312 Ms\ he is Theo. to Dyce. 
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Amin. I cannot tell 

What thou hast said ; but thou hast charmed my 
sword 

Out of my hand, and left me shaking here 3 1 5 

Defenceless, 

I will take it up for thee. 

Amin. What a wild beast is uncollected man ! 

The thing that wc call honour bears us all 
Headlong unto sin, and yet itself is nothing, 

Mel. Alas, how variable are thy thoughts ! 320 

Amin. Just like my fortunes. I was run to that 
I purposed to have chid thee for. Some plot, 

I did distrust, thou hadst against the King, 

By that old fellow’s carriage. But take heed ; 

There’s not the least limb growing to a king, 325 

But carries thunder in it 
Mel. I have none 

Against him. 

Amin. Why, come, then ; and still remember 
Wc may not think revenge. 

Mel I will remember. [Exeunl 

319 Theo. to Web. (Seward conj.). 

319 mi one Thto. (Seward conj.). Seward afterwards withdrew 

this conjecture. 325 T/teris} T/im is Q6 to F. 
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ACT V, 

Scene I. 

A Room in tlie Palace. 

'Enter Evadne and a Gentleman of the Bed-chamber. 
Evad. Sir, is the King a-bed ? 

Gent. Madam, an hour ago. 

Evad. Give me the key, then; and let none be 
near; 

’Tis the King’.s plca.surc. 

Gent. I understand you, madam ; would ’twere 5 
mine ! 

I must not wish good re.st unto your ladyship. 

Evad. You talk, you talk. 

Gent. ’Tis all I dare do, madam ; but the King 
Will wake, and then, methinks — 

Evad. Saving your imagination, pray, good night, 10 
sir. 

Gent. A good night be it, then, and a long one, 
madam. 

I am gone. \Exeunt severally. 


Scene IL 

The bed-chanibcr. The King discovered in bed asleep. 

Enter Evadne. 

Evad. The night grows horrible ; and all about me 
Like my black purpose. Oh, the conscience 

Enter . . - ] Dyce* Enter Evadne and a Gentleman. Q, to Web* 

9 mithinkil om* (^2 to Web. 

iz Mxmni . * * ] Dyce. Esiit. Qi| 2^ Edeb^yS. Q3 to Theo. mark no 
exit— Web., who iirst divided this scene from that which follows, has 
** Exenntd^ 

SciKE II*— I print here the last Hues of the preceding scene and the first of 
this m they appear, substantially), in Q. F.— 
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Pf a lost virtue, whither wilt thou pull me ? 

To what things dismal as the depth of hell 
Wilt thou provoke me ? Let no woman dare 
From this hour be disloyal, if her heart be flesh, 

If she have blood, and can fear. ’Tis a daring 
Above that desperate fool’s that left his peace, 

And went to sea to fight ; ’tis so many sins, 

An age cannot repent ’em ; and so great, 

The gods want mercy for. Yet I must through ’em : 

I have begun a slaughter on my honour, 

And I must end it there. — A’ sleeps. Oh God, 

Why give you peace to this untemperate beast, 

That hath so long transgress’d you ? I must kill him, 

And I will do it bravely : the mere joy 
Tells me, I merit in it Yet I must not 
Thus tamely do it, as he sleeps — that were 
To rock him to another woi'ld ; my vengeance 
Shall take him waking, and then lay before him 
The number of his wrongs and punishments : 

I’ll shape his sins like Furies, till I waken 
His evil angel, his sick conscience, 

** Gent. A good night be it then, and a long one Matlame, 

1 am gone. ' Exit. 

Mmd. The night growes horrible, and all about me 
Like my black purpose, O the conscience abed** 

They show better than any explanation could do the business of the old 
stage. The now two scenes were bi\t one, and Evadne was never off the stage 
from the beginning of the first to her exit at I. lOO of the second, fn the back- 
ground would be a bed with closed curtains ; at 1 . 13, And I must end it 
there, Evadne would draw the curtains and would then proceed,— He 
sleeps,*’ etc. 

Theo, who marked the beginning of the Ad as — ** An Ante-chamber to the 
King’s Bed-chamber,” omits the stage direction, *^King abed,” but, at line 13, 
inserts ** A Door is open’d and the King discover’d a-bed.” 

3 mrtus\ virgin Qe to Dyce. Dyce, the only editor who notices this 
variation at all, merely remarks — “I may just notice that 4to. 1619 has 
* virtue.’ ” As the conscience (consciousness) of a lost virtue seems to be 
at least as good a reading as that of the later editions I have restored it to 
the text. 5 woman] mmt Q6 to F, 

6, 7 From . . . daHng] First line ends hem^t in Q. F. 

7 darin,^ maducsse Qi. 

§ fooi^s] ybolcs Q2— 3. foole Q4, 5. fool Q6 to F. mans Qi. Who 
this desperate fool” was preceding editors do not inform us; nor am I 
able to supply the reader with any account of him. 

10 repent] prevent Q2 to F. 

13 a Q* h F, IIcTh^o. to Dyce. 1$ Oh God] CoodWem/em Qz to Dyce. 

15 hath] has Qx. 16 do it] Theo. to Dyce. do^t Q. F. 

ZZ shape] s/iahe <$3 to Web. 
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And then Fll strike him dead. King, by your leave ; 

[Tzes his mnns to the bed, 

I dare not trust your strength ; your grace and I 25 

Must grapple upon even terms no more. 

So, if he I'ail me not from my resolution, 

I shall be strong enough. — 

My lord the King ! — My lord ! — A’ sleeps, 

As if he meant to wake no more. — My lord ! — 30 

Is he not dead already 1 — Sir ! my lord ! 

King, Who’s that? 

Evad. Oh, you sleep soundly, sir. 

King, My dear Evadne, 

I have been dreaming of thee : come to bed. 

Evad, I am come at length, sir; but how wel- 
come ? 

King, What pretty new device is this, Evadne ? 35 

What, do you tie me to you ? By my love, 

This is a quaint one. Come, my dear, and kiss me ; 
ril be thy Mars ; to bed, my queen of love : 

Let us be caught together, that the gods may see 
And envy our embraces. 

Evad, Stay, sir, stay ; 40 

You are too hot, and I have brought you physic 
To temper your high veins. 

King, Prithee, to bed, then ; let me take it warm ; 

There thou shalt know the state of my body better. 

Evad, I know you have a surfeited foul body ; 45 

And you must bleed. 

King, Bleed ! 

Evad, Ay, you shall bleed. Lie still ; and, if the 
devil, 

Your lust, will give you leave, repent. This steel 

27 resolution\ Qy. resolved 

28 I shall be strmg enougJi\ Qz to F. as a separate line 5 Qi ^ 

/ believe I shall mt^ I shall fit him. All the editors adopt the reading of the 
later editions ; but following the lead of Theobald — ^though Dyce confessed 
himself not quite satisfied with it — they end this and the remaining lines of 
the speech Mng , , . voake , , , already , , . lord, Theo., moreover, omits 
Sir in last line ; the others restore it. I have given the lines as Arranged in 
the old editions. 

»9 a Q, he F., Theo., lie Edd-'yS to Dyce. 

36 love] “Altered by Theobald to Uife’ — probably because the former 
word occurs in the next line but one.*^ Dyce. 

44 thou shall] you shall Q4. you shall Q5 to Theo. 
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[ACT V 


Comes to redeem the honour that you stole, 

King, my fair name; which nothing but thy death 50 
Can answer to the world* 

How’s this, Evadne ? 

EvacL I am not she ; nor bear I in this breast 
So much cold spirit to be call’d a woman : 

I am a tiger ; I am any thing 

That knows not pity. Stir not : if thou dost, 5 S 

I’ll take thee unprepared, thy fears upon thee. 

That make thy sins look double, and so send thee 
(By my revenge, I will !) to look those torments 
Prepared for such black souls. 

King. Thou dost not mean this ; ’tis impossible ; 60 

Thou art too sweet and gentle. 

Evad, No, I am not : 

I am as foul as thou art, and can number 
As many such hells here. I was once fair, 

Once I was lovely ; not a blowing rose 

More chastely sweet, till thou, thou, thou, foul canker, 65 

(Stir not) didst poison me. I was a world of virtue, 

Till you cursed court and you (Hell bless you for’t !) 

With your temptations on temptations 

Made me give up mine honour ; for which, King, 

I am come to kill thee. 

King. No ! 

Evad. I am. 

King. Thou art not ! 70 

I prithee speak not these things : thou art gentle, 

And wert not meant thus rugged. 

Evad. Peace, and hear me. 

Stir nothing but your tongue, and that for mcixy 
To those above us ; by whose lights I vow, 

Those blessed fires that shot to see our sin, 75 

If thy hot soul had substance with thy blood, 

I would kill that too ; which, being past my steel, 

My tongue shall reach. Thou art a shameless villain ; 

A thing out of the overcharge of nature, 

Sent, like a thick cloud, to disperse a plague 80 

Upon weak catching women ; such a tyrant, 

5S /£> ** Occurs continually in old plays for /br; and yet Theobald 

says it is no English expression, and reads see/:.** Weber. 

78 reaeJ^] kac/i Q5 to F* 79 (fverc/mr^e\ oven/mnge Q6 to F. 
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That for his lust would sell away his subjects, 

Ay, all his Heaven hereafter ! 

King. Hear, Evadne, 

Thou soul of sweetness, hear ! I am thy king. 

Evad. Thou art my shame! Lie still; there's none 85 
about you, 

Within your cries ; all promises of safety 

Are but deluding dreams. Thus, thus, thou foul man, 

Thus I begin my vengeance ! {Stabs him. 

King. Hold, Evadne 1 

I do command thee hold I 
Evad. I do not mean, sir, 

To part so fairly with you ; we must change 90 

More of these love-tricks yet. 

King. What bloody villain 

Provoked thee to this murder ? 

Evad. Thou, thou monster ! 

King. Oh! 

Evad. Thou kepfst me brave at court, and whored 
me, King ; 

Then married me to a young noble gentleman, 95 

And whored me still. 

King. Evadne, pity me ! 

Evad. Hell take me, then 1 This for my lord 
Amintor ! 

This for my noble brother ! and this stroke 
For the most wrong'd of women ! {Kills him. 

King. Oh! I die. 

Evad. Die all our faults together! I forgive thee. 100 

{Exit. 

Efiter two of the Bed-ckamben 

1. Come, now she's gone, let's enter; the King 
expects it, and will be angry. 

2. Tis a fine wench : we'll have a snap at her one 
of these nights, as she goes from him. 

1. Content How quickly he had done with her! 105 
I sec kings can do no more that way than other 
mortal people. 


83 Mil w Q4* 

94 Mngl misplaced in Q6, 7, and omitted altogether in F. 
99 Kills" him j Dies. Dyce, at end of line. 
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[act V 


^ 2. How fast he IS ! I cannot hear him breathe. 

1. Either the tapers give a feeble light, 

Or he looks very pale. 

2. And so he does : i lo 

Pray Heaven he be well ! let’s look. — Alas ! 

He’s stiff, wounded, and dead ! Treason, treason ! 

1. Run forth and call. 

2. Treason, treason ! {Exit 

I. This will be laid on us : who can believe 115 

A woman could do this ? 

Enter CLEON and LYSIPPUS. 

Cle. How now ! where’s the traitor } 

I. Fled, fled away ; but there her woful act 
Lies still 

Cle, Her act ! a woman ! 

Lys. Where’s the body } 

L There. 120 

Lys, Farewell, thou worthy man ! There were two 
bonds 

That tied our loves, a brother and a king, 

The least of which might fetch a flood of tears ; 

But such the misery of greatness is, 

They have no time to mourn ; then, pardon me ! 125 

Enter Strato. 

Sirs, which way went she ? 

Sir a. Never follow her ; 

For she, alas ! was but the instrument. 

News is now brought in, that Melantius 
Has got the fort, and stands upon the wall, 

And with a loud voice calls those few that pass 130 

At this dead time of night, delivering 
The innocence of this act. 

Lys. Gentlemen, I am your king. 

Stra, We do acknowledge it. 

Lys. I would I were not ! Follow, all; for this 135 
Must have a sudden stop. \Exeunt 


132 inmcmcc\ innoemt Q6 to F. 
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Scene III. 

Before the Citadel, 

Enter MelANTIUS, Diphilus, and CalIANAX, 
on the walls* 

Mel, If the dull people can believe I am arm’d, 

(Be constant, Diphilus,) now we have time 
Either to bring our banish’d honours home, 

Or create new ones in our ends, 

Diph, I fear not ; 

My spirit lies not that way. — Courage, Calianax ! 5 

Cal Would I had any 1 you should quickly know it. 

Mel, Speak to the people ; thou art eloquent. 

Cal, ’Tis a fine eloquence to come to the gallows : 

You were born to be my end ; the devil take you ! 

Now must I hang for company. Tis strange, 10 

I should be old, and neither wise nor valiant 

Enter LYSIPPUS, CLEON, Strato, Diagoras, and Guard, 

Lys, See where he stands, as boldly confident 
As if he had his full command about him ! 

Stra* He looks as if he had the better cause, sir ; 

Under your gracious pardon, let me speak it 1 5 

Though he be mighty-spirited, and forward 

To all great things, to all things of that danger 

Worse men shake at the telling of, yet certainly 

I do believe him noble, and this action 

Rather pull’d on than sought : his mind was ever 20 

As worthy as his hand, 

Lys* Tis my fear too. 

Heaven forgive all ! — Summon him, lord Cleon. 

Ck, Ho, from the walls there ! 

Mel. Worthy Cleon, welcome : 

We could a wish’d you here, lord ; you are honest 

Cat [aside,] Well, thou art as flattering a knave, 25 
though I dare not tell thee so — 

Lys. Melantius ! 

Mel Sir? 

Lys. I am sorry that we meet thus ; our old love 
24 «] l^ave Q6 to Dyce. 26 thee\yoit> F., TIaeo, 
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Never required such distance. Pi-ay to Heaven, 30 

You have not left yourself, and sought this safety 
More out of fear than honour ! You have lost 
A noble master ; which your faith, Melantius, 

Some think might have preserved : yet you know best. 

Cal, [astde.'l When time was, I was mad : some that 
dares fight, 35 

I hope will pay this rascal. 

MeL Royal young man, those tears look lovely on 
thee : 

Had they been shed for a deserving one, 

They had been lasting monuments. Thy brother, 

Whilst he was good, I call’d him King, and served him 40 
With that strong faith, that most unwearied valour, 

PulFd people from the farthest sun to seek him, 

And beg his friendship : I was then his soldier. 

But since his hot pride drew him to disgrace me, 

And brand my noble actions with his lust, 45 

(That never-cured dishonour of my sister, 

Base stain of whore, and, which is worse, 

The joy to make it still so,) like myself, 

Thus I have flung him off with my allegiance ; 

And stand here mine own justice, to revenge 50 

What I have suffer’d in him, and this old man 
Wronged almost to lunacy. 

CaL Who, I ? 

You would draw me in. I have had no wrong ; 

I do disclaim ye all 
MeL The short is this. 

’Tis no ambition to lift up myself SS 

Urgeth me thus ; I do desire again 
To be a subject, so I may be free : 

If not, I know my strength, and will unbuild 
This goodly town. Be speedy, and be wise, 

In a reply. 

30 om. Q2 to Web. 

34 Some think} Fm sure Qi. 34 yet you kn&Uf hsi} om. Ql 
35, 36 Cal when . . . rascal} om. Qi. 37 ilwse} mimse Q3 to Web. 
40 Whitst} White Ed. 1711 to Web. 43 k^^huy Q2, 3. <^rQ4 toF. 
47—49 Base . . . alkgianc^ Theo. * preserving the arrangement, as here, 
of the old eds., read in first line ** stain of whore in her^^ and in the last, 
with Q6 to F,, ‘*have I*’ for have.” Dyce rearranges the lines, ending 
them my . . . thus / . ♦ . allegiance, 53 You wmld\ Yetid F., Theo# 

freed qs to Theo# 
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Stra. Be sudden, sir, to tie 
All up again. Wliafs done is past recall, 

And past you to revenge ; and there are thousands 
That wait for such a troubled hour as this. 

Throw him the blank. 

Lfs, Melantius, write in that thy choice : 

My seal is at it. 65 

Mel It was our honours drew us to this act. 

Not gain ; and we will only work our pardons. 

Cal Put my name in too. 

'Diph, You disclaim'd us all, but now, Calianax, 

Cal That's all one ; 70 

I'll not be hang’d hereafter by a trick : 

I'll have it in. 

Mel You shall, you shall. — 

Come to the back gate, and we’ll call you King, 

And give you up the fort. 

Lys, Away, away! 75 

[Exeunt Onmes. 


Scene IV. 

Ante-^room to Amintor'S Apartments. 

Enter Aspatia in man's apparel. 

Asp. This is my fatal hour. Heaven may forgive 
My rash attempt, that causelessly hath laid 
Griefs on me that will never let me rest, 

And put a woman's heart into my breast. 

It is more honour for you that I die; 5 

For she that can endure the misery 
That I have on me, and be patient too, 

May live and laugh at all that you can do. 

Enter Servant. 

God save you, sir ! 

Sen And you sir ! What's your business ? 

61 uf\ om. Q6 to F. 66 honours] honour Q6 to F. 

67 pardons] pardon QS to Theo. 69 all] om, Q5 to Theo. 

70 Thads] That is Edd.'yS to Dyce. 74 Ql- 

Enter , . , apparel. J Dyce adds — “and with aitificial scars oh her 
face*^; this, of course, as an explanation of the “blemishes*^ Aspatia refers 
to in I 40. 
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Asp. With you, sir, now; to do me the fair office lo 
To help me to your lord. 

Ser. What, would you serve him ? 

Asp. ril do him any service; but, to haste, 

For my affairs are earnest, I desire 
To speak with him. 

Sen Sir, because you are in such haste, I would be 
loath I S 

Delay you longer : you can not 

Asp. It shall become you, though, to tell your lord. 

Ser. Sir, he will speak with nobody; 

But in particular, I have in charge. 

About no weighty matters. 

Asp. This is most strange. 20 

..Art thou gold-proof? there’s for thee; help me to him. 

[Gwes money. 

Ser. Pray be not angry, sir : I’ll do my best {Exit 

Asp. How stubbornly this fellow answer’d me ! 

There is a vild dishonest trick in man, 

More than in woman. All the men I meet 2$ 

Appear thus to me, arc harsh and rude, 

And have a subtilty in every thing, 

Which love could never know; but we fond women 
Harbour the easiest and the smoothest thoughts, 

And think all shall go so. It ,is unjust 30 

That men and women should be match’d together. 

Enter Amintor and Ms Man. 

Amin. Where is he ? 

Ser. There, my lord. 

Amm. What would you, sir ? 

Asp. Please it your lordship to command your man 
Out of the room, I shall deliver things 
Worthy your hearing. 

Amin. Leave us. [Exit Servant 

10 /atr] om. Q6 to F. 15 decause} cause Tlieo. 

15 j/m ariiycu're Theo, to Web. 15 iecU/i} loath to Qi. 

16 you longer} yoic any longer Q5 to Web. 

19, m But . . . matters} om. Q2 to F. 24 vild} viU Q4 to Web, 

25 woman} Q7, Dyce. women Qi to 6, F. to WeR. 

20 are harsh} are all harsh Theo. to Web,; but as jDyce remarks, appear 
k frequently used as a trisyllable. 29 and the] ami to F. 

35—3^ V^oHlty . . . willf sir} I have divided these lines in the manner 
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Asp, [aside,] ^ Oh, that that shape 

Should bury falsehood in it ! — 

Amin, Now your will, sir. 

Asp, When you know me, my lord, you needs must 
guess 

My business; and I am not hard to know; 

For, till the chance of war mark’d this smooth face 
With these few blemishes, people would call me 40 

My sister’s picture, and her mine. In short, 

I am the brother to the wrong’d Aspatia. 

Amin, The wrong’d Aspatia! Would thou wert so 
too 

Unto the wrong’d Amintor ! Let me kiss 

[Kisses her hand. 

That hand of thine, in honour that I bear 45 

Unto the wrong’d Aspatia. Here I stand 

That did it Would he could not ! Gentle youth, 

Leave me; for there is something in thy looks 

That calls my sins in a most hideous form 

Into my mind ; and I have grief enough 50 

Without thy help. 

adopted by all the editors ; but it may be remarked that Aspatia’s aside is given 
as one line in Q. F. ; perhaps the metrical arrangement should be — 

Worthy your hearing. 

Amin, Leave us. [£xif Servant. 

Asp Oh, that that shape should bury falsehood in it ! — 

Amin, Now your will, sir. — 

making Aspatia’.s aside a line within a line. 

39 c/mice'] clian^^e Q 6 to F. 39 marUd] jnarke Q4, 5. 

^5^ / stand 

That did it, fVouid ke mtU not I — ] Heath {MS. Notes cited by Dyce) 
proposed to read “ Hero he stands P etc. 

The exclamation***^^* Would he could not — says Weber is **very obscure,” 
and he suggests, but without any confidence, that the words **may possibly 
refer to the recpiest Amintor is just going to make to the disguised Aspatia to 
leave him, as being unwilling to be absent from one whose presence brought 
such pleasing recollections to his mind, and yet seeing the danger of their 
remaining together.” 

Dyce calls this explanation ** most absurd”: **the text,” says he, ** may be 
corrupted; yet in a preceding part of the play [III. ii. 47 - 49 ] we find a passage 
somewhat similar-*- 

*/ bear wjr grief <% 

Hid from the world. How art thou wretched then ? 

For aught / know, ail husbands are like med ” 

Perhaps we might readi^ 

' ‘4 Here I stand 

That did it. Would / could not ! 


49 Mdems\ odious Qi. 
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Asp, I would I could with credit ! 

Since I was twelve years old, I had not seen 
My sister till this hour I now arrived : 

She sent for me to sec her marriage; 

A woful one ! but they that arc above 
Have ends in every thing. She used few words, 
But yet enough to make me understand 
The baseness of the injuries you did hen 
That little training I have had is war : 

I may behave myself rudely in peace ; 

I would not, though. I shall not need to tell you, 
I am but young, and would be loath to lose 
Honour, that is not easily gain’d again. 

Fairly I mean to deal : the age is strict 
For single combats; and we shall be stopp’d, 

If it be publish’d. If you like your sword, 

Use it; if mine appear a better to you, 

Change; for the ground is this, and this the time, 
To end our difference. 

Amin, Charitable youth, 

If thou be’st such, think not I will maintain 
So strange a wrong : and, for thy sister’s sake, 
Know, that I could not think that desperate thing 
I durst not do; yet, to enjoy this world, 

I would not see her; for, beholding thee, 

I am I know not what If I have aught 
That may content thee, take it, and begone, 

For death is not so terrible as thou; 

Thine eyes shoot guilt into me. 

Asp, Thus, she swore, 

Thou wouldst behave thyself, and give me words 
That would fetch tears into mine eyes ; and so 
Thou dost indeed. But yet she bade me watch, 
Lest I were cozen’d, and be sure to fight 
Ere I return’d. 

Amin. That must not be with me. 

For her I’ll die directly; but against her 
Will never hazard it. 

Asp. You must be urged : 

I do not deal uncivilly with those 


[act V 


SS 


6o 

6S 


70 


75 


80 


SS 


58 Q6 to Theo., Dyce. 


65s and} and j^m F. 
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That dare to fight; but such a one as you 
Must be used thus. strikes him, 

Amin. I prithee, youth, take heed. 

Thy sister is a thing to me so much 
Above mine honour, that I can endure 
All this — Good gods ! a blow I can endure; 

But stay not, lest thou draw a timeless death 
Upon thyself. 

Asp. Thou art some prating fellow ; 

One that has studied out a trick to talk, 

And move soft-hearted people; to be kick’d, 95 

\^She kicks him. 

Thus to be kick’d. — [Aside.] Why should he be so slow 
In giving me my death ? — 

Amin. A man can bear 

No moi-e, and keep his flesh. Forgive me, then ? 

I would endure yet, if I could. Now shew 

The spirit thou pretendcst, and understand 100 

Thou hast no hour to live. 

[They fights Aspatia is wounded. 

What dost thou mean } 

Thou canst not fight : the blows thou mak’st at me 
Arc quite besides; and those I offer at thee, 

Thou spread’st thine arms, and tak’st upon thy breast, 
Alas, defenceless ! 

Asp. I have got enough, 105 

And my desire. There is no place so fit 
For me to die as here. [Falls. 

Enter Evadne, her hands bloody^ with a knife. 

Evad. Amintor, I am loaden with events, 

That fly to make thee happy; I have joys, 

That in a moment can call back thy wrongs, no 

And settle thee in thy free state again. 

It is Evadne still that follows thee, 

But not her mischiefs. 

93 timekssl timely Q6 to F. — See I. ii. 62. 94 lias] hath to Eyce. 

101 hmtr] hmour Q5 to F. loi . . . Aspatia is wounded.] Web., Dyce. 
loi — 105 What . . . defencekssl As four lines endingy^'^/ . . . besides . . . 
arms . . . defenceless Q. F. 

106 Then theris Q5 to F. 1 07 Falls.] Dyce. 

Enter , . Qi bas only—Enter Evadne, 
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Amin. Thou canst not fool me to believe again; 

But thou hast looks and things so full of news, 1 1 5 

That I am stay’d. 

Evad. Noble Amintor, put off thy amaze; 

Let thine eyes loose, and speak. Am I not fair ? 

Looks not Evadne beauteous with these rites now ? 

Were those hours half so lovely in thine eyes 1 20 

When our hands met before the holy man ? 

I was too foul within to look fair then: 

Since I knew ill, I was not free till now. 

Amin. There is presage of some important thing 
About thee, which, it seems, thy tongue hath lost: 125 

Thy hands are bloody, and thou hast a knife, 

Evad. In this consists thy happiness and mine: 

Joy to Amintor! for the King is dead. 

^^^'Amin. Those have most power to hurt us, that we 
love; 

Wc lay our sleeping lives within their arms. 130 

Why, thou hast raised up mischief to his height, 

And found one to outname thy other faults ; 

Thou hast no intermission of thy sins, 

But all thy life is a continued ill: 

Black is thy colour now, disease thy nature. 135 

Joy to Amintor ! Thou hast touch’d a life, 

The very name of which had power to chain 
Up all my rage, and calm my wildest wrongs. 

Evad. ’Tis done; and, since I could not find a way 
To meet thy love so clear as through his life, 140 

I cannot now repent it 

Amin. Couldst thou procure the gods to speak to me, 

To bid me love this woman and forgive, 

I think I should fall out with them. Behold, 

Here lies a youth whose wounds bleed in my breast, 145 

Sent by his violent fate to fetch his death 

From my slow hand ! And, to augment my woe, 

You now are present, stain’d with a king’s blood 

116 stajid] staid Qi. 131 /«>] this Q6 to Thao. 

132 w] mt m$ Q6 to Theo., Web. 

134 emtinmil continual Qs to F. 

143 this momanj Qy. theOi 'isjoman^ ? 

I47-«'149 And . . . shedll om, Qi. 

1:48 present, stain'd} Edd.’78 to Dyce. No comma Q. to Theo. Qy. should 
the words be hyphtma-^resmt^starndd =s fresh-staiaed ? 
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Violently shed. This keeps night here, 

And throws an unknown wilderness about me. 

Asp. Oh, oh, oh! 

Amin. No more; pursue me not 
Evad. Forgive me, then, 

And take me to thy bed : we may not part. 

Amin. Forbear, be wise, and let my rage go this 
way. 

Evad. 'Tis you that I would stay, not it. 

Amin. Take heed ; 155 

It will return with me. 

Evad. If it must be, 

I shall not fear to meet it: take me home. 

Amin. Thou monster of all cruelty, forbear! 

Evad. For Heaven's sake, look more calm: thine 
eyes are sharper 

Than thou canst make thy sword. 

Amin. Away, away! 160 

Thy knees are more to me than violence ; 

I am worse than sick to see knees follow me 
For that I must not grant. For Heaven's sake, stand. 
Evad. Receive me, then. 

Amin. I dare not stay thy language: 

In midst of all my anger and my grief, 165 

Thou dost awake something that troubles me, 

And says, I loved thee once. I dare not stay ; 

There is no end of woman's reasoning. her. 

Evad. Amintor, thou shalt love me now again: 


149 Viokntlyl Most vwlmtly^ Theo. Qy. arrange 11 . 149 — 151 thus — 

-- — 71 iis keeps night here, and throws 
An unknown wilderness about me. 

Asp. Olh oh, oh ! 

printing Aspatia^s groan — O — h I 

150 milaermss'j ‘‘This is a word here appropriated by the poets to signify 
wildness, from the verb bewilder. Milton seems to have been pleased with 
the liberty of using it in this sense, as he has copied it in his Paradise Lost, B. 

ix. V. 245-^ 

* These paths and bowers doubt not but our joint hands 
Will keep from wilderness with ease.'” Theobald,— 

“who,” says Byce, “appears to have forgot that Shakespeare had used the 
word in that sense, Meas. for Meas., act iii. sc. 1.” 

158 of ail crueltfl Tiieo. ofermlty Q. F., Edd.'78 to Byce. 

159 sharper^ ermUirdfi. 163 Meavefds] Gods Qi. 

168 toomank), womens Qy to Theo. 169 now} once Q5 to Theo. 
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Go; I am calm. Farewell, and peace for ever! 170 

Evadne, whom thou hatest, will die for thee. 

\KiUs herself. 

Amin. I have a little human nature yet, 

That*s left for thee, that bids me stay thy hand. 

[Returns. 

Evad. Thy hand was welcome, but it came too late. 

Oh, I am lost ! the heavy sleep makes haste. [She dies. 175 
Asp. Oh, oh, oji ! 

Amin. This earth of mine doth tremble, and I feel 
A stark affrighted motion in my blood ; 

My soul grows weary of her house, and I 

All over am a trouble to myself. 180 

There is some hidden power in these dead things, 

That calls my flesh unto ’em; I am cold: 

Be resolute, and bear ’em company. 

There’s something yet, which I am loath to leave: 

There’s man enough in me to meet the fears 1 8 S 

That death can bring; and yet would it were done ! 

I can find nothing in the whole discourse 
Of death, I durst not meet the boldest way; 

Yet still, betwixt the reason and the act, 

The wrong I to Aspatia did stands up; 190 

I have not such another fault to answer: 

Though she may justly arm herself with scorn 
And hate of me, my soul will part less troubled, 

When I have paid to her in tears my sorrow: 

I will not leave this act unsatisfied, 19S 

If all that’s left in me can answer it 
Asp* Was it a dream? there stands Amintor still; 

Or I dream still 

Amin. How dost thou? speak; receive my love and 
help. 

Thy blood climbs up to his old place again ; 200 

There’s hope of thy recovery. 

Asp. Did you not name Aspatia ? 

Amin. I did. 

Asp. And talk’d of tears and sorrow unto her? 

17 1 Kills . . .] Stabs . . . Web., Dyce. 

174 2/] OTO. Q6 to F. 

182 ?/// J!es/i mUi} my sejfe vnio Qi. my flesh int$ Q2 to 4, 6 to F. 

191 mothr\ om. Q6 to f. 192 herself om. Q6 to F. 
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Amin, Tis true; and, till these happy signs in thee 
Did stay my course, 'twas thither I was going. 205 

Asp, Thou art there already, and these wounds are 
hers: 

Those threats I brought with me sought not revenge, 

But came to fetch this blessing from thy hand : 

I am Aspatia yet. 

Amin, Dare my soul ever look abroad again? 210 

Asp, I shall sure live, Amintor; I am well; 

A kind of healthful joy wanders within me. 

Amin, The world wants lives to expiate thy loss; 

Come, let me bear thee to some place of help. 

Asp, Amintor, thou must stay; I must rest here; 215 
My strength begins to disobey my will. 

How dost thou, my best soul } I would fain live 
Now, if I could: woiildst thou have loved me, then? 

Amin, Alas, 

All that I am’s not worth a hair from thee ! 220 

Asp, Give me thine hand; mine hands grope up and 
down, 

And cannot find thee; I am wondrous sick: 

Have I thy hand, Amintor ? 

Amin, Thou greatest blessing of the world, thou hast. 

Asp, I do believe thee better than my sense. 225 

Oh, I must go ! farewell ! [Dies, 

Amin, She sounds. — Aspatia! — Help! for Heaven's 
sake, water, 

Such as may chain life ever to this frame! — 

Aspatia, speak ! — What, no help yet ? I fool; 

ril chafe her temples. Yet there's nothing stirs: 230 

Some hidden power tell her, Amintor calls, 


205 it was Qi, 2, 206 T/wu art] TU art Q3 to Edd.’78. 

21 1 suri\ snrdy Q3, 4, Edd.’78, Web. om. Q5 to F. 

213 Ims to oxpmt&] Theo. (Seward conj., approved by Mason). Imos to 
excuse Q. F. Hves to excuse Edd.’ 78 to Dyce. Before the receipt of Seward’s 
conj. Theo. had proposed to read — lifnits to excuse, 

221 thine] thy Q4 to Dyce. 221 mine hands grope] my hands gropt 

Edd.^78, Web. mine eyes grow (pi, • 

227 sounds] simunds F., Dyce. swoons Ed. 17 n to Web. I)ycenotesa 
rhyming passage in The Faithfui Shepherdess, III. i. 13, 14 — 

I take thy body from the ground 
In this deep and deadly swoundd^ 

228 ever] for ever 06 to F. 229 heip yet H] help ? yet (^, to Theo. 

231 her] Aerthat Q6 to F. , ' _ ‘ ' 
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[act V 


And let her answer me ! — Aspatia, speak !— 

I have heard, if there be any life, but bow 
The body thus, and it will shew itself. 

Oh, she is gone! I will not leave her yet. 235 

Since out of justice we must challenge nothing, 
ril call it mercy, if you’ll pity me, 

You heavenly powers, and lend forth some few years 
The blessed soul to this fair seat again 1 
No comfort comes; the gods deny me too. 240 

ril bow the body once again, — Aspatia 1 — 

The soul is fled for ever; and I wrong 
Myself, so long to lose her company. 

Must I talk now? Here’s to be with thee, love! 

[Kills himself. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv, This is a great grace to my lord, to have the 245 
new king come to him : I must tell him he is entering. 
—Oh, God I— Help, help! 


Enter Lysippus, Melantius, Calianax, Cleon, 
Diphilus, Strato. 

Lys, Where’s Amintor ? 

Serv. 0 , there, there ! 

Lys, How strange is this ! 250 

CaL What should we do here ? 

MeL These ^ deaths are such acquainted things with 
me, 

That yet my heart dissolves not. May I stand 
Stiff here for ever ! Eyes, call up your tears ! 

This is Amintor : heart, he was my friend; 255 

Melt ! now it flows. — ^Amintor, give a word 
To call me to thee. 

Amin, Oh ! 

MeL Melantius calls his friend Amintor. Oh, 

Thy arms are kinder to me than thy tongue ! 260 

Speak, .speak ! 

Amin, What? 


233 my'} om. Q4 to F. 

238 fort/t] for Q3 to Byce. 244 Kills . . .] Stabs . . . 
247 God} Mmvm Q3 to Edd.’7S, Byce, 

249 Serv.] Edd.’7S to Byce. Strat. Q. to Theo, 


Web., Byce. 
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SCENE IV] THE MAID’S TRAGEDY 

Mel That little word w^as worth all the sounds 
That ever I shall hear again. 

Diph, Oh, brother, 

Here lies your sister slain ! you lose yourself 265 

In sorrow there. 

Mel Why, Diphilus, it is 

A thing to laugh at, in respect of this : 

Here was my sister, father, brother, son; 

All that I had. — Speak once again ; what youth 
Lies slain there by thee ? 

Amin, ’Tis Aspatia. 270 

My last is said. Let me give up my soul 
Into thy bosom. {Dies, 

Cal What’s that? what’s that? Aspatia! 

Mel I never did 

Repent the greatness of my heart till now; 275 

It will not burst at need. 

Cal My daughter dead here too 1 And you have 
all fine new tricks to grieve ; but I ne’er knew any but 
direct crying. 

Mel I am a prattler: but no more. 

\Pffers to kill himself, 

Diph, Hold, brother ! 280 

Lys, Stop him. 

Diph, Fie, how unmanly was this offer in you ! 

Does this become our strain ? 

Cal I know not what the matter is, but I am grown 
very kind, and am friends with you all now. You have 285 
given me that among you will kill me quickly; but 
111 go home, and live as long as I can. \Bxit, 

Mel His spirit is but poor that can be kept 
From death for want of weapons. 


woriJi\imre worth, Theo. 26s Qy, ozir? 

271 Jlfy last is saici] My senses fade Q3 to F. “This [the reading of later 
eds.] I take to be a Sophistication of the Playeis, who are fond of throwing 
in their Poetical Flowers where there is no Occasion for them ... it seems to 
me, in Aminior^s Death, that our Poets had a desire of imitating that of 
SmnUt in Sl^AKESFEARE. — ‘The rest is Silence.’ ” Theobald. 

275 iny\ om. Qi. 

279 Offers to kill himself] Theo. to Web. , . . stab . . . Dyce. om. Q. F. 

285 all mrw\ om, Q2 to Web. “ Qy, Were not this and the preceding 
speech of Calianax originally verse ? ” Dyce. 

287 Exit.] Ql, Dyce. om. The rest. 
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Is not my hands a weapon good enough 290 

To stop my breath ? or, if you tie down those, 

I vow, Amintor, I will never eat, 

Or drink, or sleep, or have to do with that 
That may preserve life ! This I swear to keep. 

Lys. Look to him, though, and bear those bodies in. 295 
May this a fair example be to me, 

To rule with temper; for on lustful kings 
Unlook’d-for sudden deaths from Heaven are sent; 

But cursed is he that is their instrument. 

FINIS 

290 hands] So Qx to 5 (‘^and no doubt rightly; see the next line.” Dyce.). 
hand Q6 to Web. 290 good] sharp Qi to 3, Edd.’yS, Web. 



PHILASTER 


OR 

LOVE LIES A-BLEED.INa 

Edited by P. A. Daniel. 



Stationers* Registers. lo Jany. 1620. “ Thomas Walkley Entred for his 

copie vnder the handes of Master Tauernor and Master Jaggard waiden A Play 

called Philaster . , vjd.'* 

LArbcr IIL 662.] 

(Qi) Phylast&r^ Or, 'Loue lyes a Bleeding* Acted at the Globe by his Maiesfks 
Seruajits. Wrztten by Francis Baymont and John Fletcher Gent Prmied at 
London for Thomas Walkley, and are to be sold at his shop at the Eagle and Child, 
ut Britiaines Bursse, 1620. 4^. On the title-page a wood-cut representing 
“ Phielaster ” entering a wood, leaving on the ground, wounded, "‘The Princes’* 
and “A Cuntrie Gentellraan” : see Act iv. sc. 3. 

{Q2) Philaster* Or, Loue lies a Bleeding. As it hath Beene dtuerse times 
Acted, at the Globe, and Blacke^-Friers, by his Maiesttes Seruants, Written by 
Francis Beaumont aizd John Fletcher* Gent. The second Impression, corrected and 
amended. London, Printed for Thomas Walkley, and are to he soldo at his shoppe, 
at the sig>te of the Eagle and Childe, in Britiaines Bursse* 1622, 4**®. 

Stationers’ Registers, i March 1628. Walkley assigns his right in Philaster 
to Richard Hawkins. [Arber IV. 194.] 

{Q3) Philaster, or, Loue lies a Bleeding* Acted at the Globe and Blach- 
friers, By his Maiesties Seruants. The Authors being Francis Beaumont and 
John Fletcher, Gentlemen. The Third Impression, /..on don, Printed by A, M* for 
Richard Hawkins, and are to he sold at his Shop in Chancery-lane, adioyning Sar* 
cants Inne gate* 1628. 4*®. 

(Q4 ’34) Philaster, etc. etc., as Q3. The fourth Impression* London, Printed 
by VV. I* for Rickard Hawkins, and are to be sold at his shop in Chancery 4 am 
adjoyning to Sarjeants June gate. 1634. 4‘®. 

Stationei’s’ Registers. 29 May 1638. Vrsula, widow of Richard Hawkins, 
makes over Philaster to Messrs. Mead and Meredith. On the 25 Jany 1639, 
Mead and Meredith transfer their right in Philaster to William Leake. [Arber IV, 
420, 452*3 

(Q4 *39) Philaster, etc. etc., as Q3. The fourth Impression* London, Prmied 
by E. Gr^n for William Leake, and are to be sold at his shop in Chanccrie Lane 
neere the Rowles* 1639. 4*®. 

(Q5 a) Philaster, etc. etc., as Q3. The fifth Impression, London: Printed for 
William Leake, and are to he sold at his shop at the signe of the Crown in Fleet 
street, between the two Temple Gates. 1652. 4*®. The title-page has, for orna- 
ment, a couple of rows of small fleurs-de-lis ; I have noted it as Qs a to distinguish 
it from 

(Qs b’) Philaster, etc. etc., an edition distinct from the last mentioned, but also 
called The fifth Impression, and bearing the like imprint and date : the only 
noticeable variation in the title-page being that for ornament it has a coronet or 
crown. It has at back of title a list of books printed for or to be sold by Leake. 

(Q6) Philaster, etc. etc. The sixth Impression. Title and imprint essentially 
the same as the last mentioned except that it is without date, and for ornament has 
an imperial crown in lieu of the coronet. It also has on back of title a list of 
Leake’s books. It is conjecturally dated in Brit. Mus. Catalogue i66o« 

Philaster is in the folio of 1679 ; evidently printed from Q6. 

^ Note.— In the foot-notes to this edition “ Q4*’ represents both editions so called, where 
neither is specially mentioned ; $0 also with the two quartos 5. 
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Date. — John Davies of Hereford in his Scotirge of Folly, printed without 
date, but entered in the Stationers’ Registers, 8th October i6io, has the fol- 
lowing Epigram addressed — 

** TV tlie well deseruing' Mr. John Fletcher. 

Epig. 206, 

Lmie lies aileeding, if it should not proue 

Her vttmost art to shew why it doth loue. 

Thou being the Suhieciirimf) It raignes vpon ; 

Raxgn’st in Arte^ Judgement, and Inuention : 

For this I loue tliee ; and can doe no lesse 
For thine as faire, as faithfuU Sheepheardesse.” 

If the first words of this not very intelligible composition are intended as a , 
mention of Philasfer by its second title the play must have been produced 
before 8 Oct. 1610 ; but love lies bleeding quite as much in The Faithful 
Shepherdess (which seems to have inspired this epigram) as in Philaster, and 
the allusion to the latter is therefore not as certain as seems to be supposed ; it 
is however generally accepted, and, if rightly, it is the first mention we have 
of Philaster, and gives one limit as to its date. 

In Cymbeline, V. ii. 2 — 6, in a speech by lachimo, is the following passage — 

** I have belied a lady, 

The princess of this country, and the air on’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carl 
A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 
In my profession ’ ” — 

On this Steevens notes — “The thought seems to have been imitated in Phil- 
aster [lY. iii 104, 105] ; 

‘ The gods take part against me •, could this boor 
Have held me thus else ? ’ ” 

There are so many echoes of Shakespeare in this play that I incline to 
belie’ve this may be one of them, and if so Philaster must be of later date than 
Cyniheline, Malone’s date for Cymbeline {Var. 1821, ii. 451 — 3) 1609, or 
something very near it, seems to be universally accepted, and I know no reason 
why it should be rejected ; if therefore Davies’s Epigram does refer to Phtl- 
aster and the date of Cymbeline is correctly fixed as 1609, I am necessarily 
forced to place the date of the production of Philaster somewhere on the con- 
fines of 1009 — 1610. 

Malone, whose final decision as to Philaster is that it “ was represented in 
1608 or is not clear as to this lachimo speech, and he misrepresents 

Steevens : he says— “ Mr. Steevens has observed that there is a passage in 
. . , Philaster which bears a strong resemblance to a speech of lachimo,” etc., 
but it was imitation not merely resemblance that Steevens suggested, _ and 
Malone leaves us in a state of imcertainty as to his belief in imitation on either 
side, and with a suspicion that the imitation might be on the part of Shake- 
speare. Dryden’s remark in his Essay of Dramatick Poesie as to Philasta' 
being our author’s first successful play, and D’Avenant's Prologue to the 

— do not aiford us any help infixing a 

precise date for our 
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Dyccj who in liis preliminary remarks on the play treats Malone’s conjecture 
as to its date as doubtful, in his Account of the Ztves, etc., of our authors (I, 
xxix.), accepts his earlier date, 1608, as “most probably the true one.” He 
does not give any reason ; and is silent as to the Cymbeline “imitation.” 

Fleay, who believes in imitation of Cymbeline (Life of Sk.^ p. 246), gives no 
more precise date for Philaster — and that of course with reference to Davies’s 
Epigram — than that it was acted before 8 Oct. i^io[Chron. Eng. Dram. I. 
189). 

The Text. — On the first edition of this play Dyce has the following note ; — 

‘ ‘ This impression has not been used by any of the editors. Both at the com- 
mencement and at the end of the play, the text is so utteily and absurdly 
different from that of the authors, as to leave no doubt that those portions 
must have been supplied * for the nonce ’ by some hireling writer ; and through- 
out all the other scenes very gross mistakes occur. Yet, notwithstanding its 
imperfections, this edition is of considerable value, and has enabled me in 
several places to lestore the true readings.” Of course Dyce’s restorations 
have been duly noted ; but they by no means satisfy the curiosity the above 
note. excites : a curiosity greatly increased by Mr. Fleay, who tells us {Chron. 
Mtg. Dram. I. 189) that he suspects these absurd alterations to have been 
made on the occasion of performances at court in 1612 — 13, that is, at a time 
when both our authors were living. I have therefore deemed it desirable to 
reprint as an appendix to these preliminary remarks the full text of the first 
and concluding portions of the play as given in tins first edition, and have 
collated it throughout with the later editions so far as the actual text is con- 
cerned ; such matters as the printing of verse as prose, prose as verse, wrong 
distribution of speeches, etc. etc., have only occasionally been noted. 

Walkley, the publisher of this first quarto, in an address to the reader pre- 
fixed to his second edition, disclaims for himself and his printer all blame for 
the corruption of the first, and really claims for himself the credit of having 
reformed the second ; he must be understood, however, merely to mean that 
he had been supplied with a better text. By whom it is impossible to say ; 
but it is to be remembered that Fletcher was then still living. Undoubtedly 
this Q2, 1622, is our chief authority for the text, and I have preferred it on all 
possible occasions. Q3, published in 1628, three years after I^letchet’s death, 
differs but slightly from Qz 5 but in 1634, in the first “fourth impression” (Q4 
’34), the text seems to have been considerably over-hauled, especially as 
regards what was considered profanity, and this revision has been largely 
admitted by my predecessors ; I have, as a matter of couise, gone back when- 
ever possible to Q2 : there can be no pretence to suppose that this revision was 
made on the authority of any directions left by the authors. 

The later quarto eitions and the Folio are of little or no value as^ regards 
the recension of the text : as usual at this time with collected editions the 
latest and most corrupt, Q6 (really the eighth edition), supplied copy for the 
Folio. 

The Argument. — The king of Calabria and usurping king of Sicily has 
one fair daughter Arethusa, and has invited to his court Prince Pharamond of 
Spain to be her consort, hoping by this alliance to secure to her the inheritance 
of both crowns ; for there is a rightful heir to the throne of Sicily in the 
person of Philaster, who stands in the way of his ambition, and him the king 
dares not by open violence suppress on account of the love the people bear him, 
Pharamond, however, is not to the taste of the Princess, she loves Philaster, her 
love is returned, and he, to secure the means of communication with her, places 
in her service a page named Bellario, who is devotedly attached to him. During 
the interval that must elapse before their marriage Pharamond, a licentious prince, 
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failing in an attempt to induce the Princess to anticipate its joys, engages 
in an intrigue with Megra, a lady of the Court. Arethusa, gaining a know- 
ledge of this intrigue, informs the king her father who takes measures to 
expose the lovers ; in revenge Megra accuses the Princess of incontinence with 
her page Bellario. The king orders Arethusa to dismiss Bellario. Dion, 
Cleremont and Thrasiline, Sicilian lords and secret supporters of Philaster, 
believing that his love to Arethusa is a hindrance to his pursuit of his claim to 
the crown, and that Megra’s accusation is true, seek to wean him from his love 
by assuring him that of their own knowledge it is true. Philaster’s jealousy 
thus aroused he discards Bellario and bids farewell to the Princess. Things 
being in this position the king commands a great hunt in the forest, at which 
everybody is to be present. In the course of the hunt the Princess loses her 
way, loses her hoise and wanders alone in the forest. Bellario, who is also 
wandering alone, finds her in a fainting condition; he goes to her assistance, 
and while thus engaged Philaster appears on the scene. His jealousy is con> 
firmed by this sight, he drives Bellario away, offers his sword to the Princess 
and begs her to put an end to his wretched life ; she objecting he proposes to 
kill her: she assents and he does actually wound her, when a country-fellow makes 
his appearance and beats him off. He disables the country-fellow, but is himself 
wounded, and hearing the approach of people who are seeking the Princess, he 
retreats further into the wood. Here he again finds Bellario, asleep on a bank, 
and to divert the attention of his pursuers who are tracking him by his blood 
he inflicts some slight wounds on the sleeping page in order that he may 
appear to have been the assailant of the Princess. His strength, however, now 
fails him and he can go no further, Bellario thus aroused urges him to con- 
ceal himself, and helps him into a bush, and, the king with Arethusa and the 
pursuers now appearing, gives himself up as the culprit. This generosity over- 
powers Philaster, who creeps out of his concealment and avows his own guilt. 
As both insist on being guilty both are apprehended ; but Arethusa, with a 
view to saving Philaster’s life, obtains as a boon from the king, the custody of 
the prisoners. We next find Arethusa, Philaster, and Bellario in the prison, all 
healed of their wounds, all reconciled and ready to obey the summons to 
appear before the king. The Court assembled, Arethusa brings in her 
prisoners and avows a secret maniage with Philaster while in her custody. 
The enraged king condemns all three to death ; but news is brought that the 
citizens are in revolt and have seized Pharamond whose death they threaten if 
any harm befalls Philaster ; whereupon the king orders all back to prison 
while he endeavours to quell the mutiny. In this he fails, and, as a last 
resource, sends for Philaster, pardons him and begs him to txse his influence 
with the rebels and rescue Pharamond. All this Philaster effects, and returning 
to Court is received by the king as his son-in-law with all affection. All might 
now be supposed to end happily, but Megra, provoked by a reference to her 
intrigue with Pharamond, repeats her accusation against Arethusa. On this 
the king orders Bellario to be stripped and tortured : Bellario is thus com- 
pelled to reveal the fact that he is not Bellario but Euphrasia, daughter to 
Dion, supposed by her father to be on a pilgrimage ; she having conceived, 
unknown to him, a hopeless passion for Philaster has thus disguised herself, 
content to admire and serve him in this humble position, Megra’s accusation 
thus effectually confuted she is banished the Court, and Pharamond sent back 
to Spain. All would wish Bellario or Euphrasia to seek out a husband worthy 
of her, the king himself ojSfering her an ample dowry ; but she has made a vow 
never to marry, all her ambition being ^*to serve the Princess, To see the 
virtues of her lord and her.” To this the Princess who ** cannot be jealous ” 
consents, and the king epds t|ae play by restoring to Philaster his inheritance. 

The Souece. — T he plot of this play is probably the contrivance of the 
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authors themselves ; at any rate no source from whence they may have derived 
it is known, Weber— repeated by Dyce — has indeed observed that Euphrasia 
disguised as a i^age and acting as a go-between to Philaster and Arethusa may 
have been suggested by a tale in the Diana oi Montemayor — Feiismena and 
Dm Fdix; but in other respects the positions of the damsels towards their 
beloved is so very different that no comparison can be fairly instituted : for the 
rest of the story Weber admits that it bears no resemblance to the plot of Ph% 
aster* Feiismena — know not why, but Weber and l)yce call her Feiii^ 
like the Julia of The Two Gentlemen of Ve 7 'ona is in pursuit of a lost 
love, Euphrasia has never been beloved and doesn’t even desire that her love 
should be known ; in fact it is devotion not love which is the motive of her 
action. For Felismena’s story see Collier’s Shakespearis Library ^ ed. Plazlitt, 
Pt, ij vol. I, p. 271. 

History. — A few notes in addition to the Titles of the Quartos and the 
entries on the Stationers’ Registers (p. 116) will suffice under this heading. 

From the Accounts of the Revels, etc., we have already seen (p. 3 of this 
VoL) that was one of “fourteen” plays acted before the Court in 

l6l2-r-I3. 

Again in the list of “ Playes acted before the Kinge and Qiiecne this present 
yeaie of the Lord 1636 ” Philaster occurs as having been performed on the 21 
of February at St, James’. (Cunningham’s Introduction to Revels Accounts, 

p. 3CXV.) 

During the time of the suppression of the theatres a “ droll ” entitled The 
Club Men, made up of the 4th Scene of Act V., was performed at the Ked Bull 
and elsewhere. See Dram* 1812, vol. I, p. 154 under “Cox, Robert,” 
and vol. Ill, p. 144 under “ The Wits ; or Sport upon Sport.” 

Dyce in his preliminary remarks to the play quotes in full a ballad of tw^elve 
seven-line stanzas called Love in La 7 tg 2 mhment, founded on Philaster^ and 
printed in A Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie, etc., by Thos. Jordan, 1664. “It 
was,” he says, “ doubtless written several years anterior to that date, and while 
theatrical entertainments were prohibited.” The plot is somewhat altered 
in this ballad. It is chiefly interesting as affording proof of the popularity of 
the play. 

In his Diary, 18 Nov. 1661, Mr. Pepys notes that he took his wife “to 
the Theatre to see Philaster, which I never saw before, but I found it fax short 
of my expectations.” 

Perhaps it was at a somewhat later date that this play “was one of those 
that were repi*esented at the old Theatre in Lincolns-Inn-Fields, when the 
Women acted alone.” Langbaine records this, but does not give the date. 
In Mr. Pepys’s Diaiy we learn that in October 1664 the women were then 
acting alone. 

On the 30 May 1668 Mr. Pepys went “to the King's playhouse, and there 
saw Philaster ; where it is pretty to see how I could remember almost all 
along, ever since I was a boy, Arethusa, the part which I was to have acted 
at Sir Robert Cooke’s ; and it was very pleasant to me, but more to think what 
a ridiculous thing it would have been for me to have acted a beautiful woman.” 

In 1695 Philaster, “ Revis’d and the Two last Acts new Written,” by Elkanah 
Settle, was produced at the Theatre Royal I have, following Dyce, recorded 
a few readings of this version in my foot-notes. 

Another alteration of Philaster, called The Restauration, etc., was printed 
in 1714 and forms part of the first volume of the Works of George villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham : if by him it must have been written before the i6th of 
April 1688, the date of his death ; but, as Dyce remarks— “ In all probability 
it was not written by the Duke, and appears never to have been brought upon 
the stage.” This version is also occasionally referred to in my notes. 
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In 1763, Phiiaster, after having been suffered to lie many years dormant, 
waSj with some alterations by the elder Coleman (the chief editor of the 1778 
ed. of Beaumont and Fletcher^s Works and the writer of its Preface), acted 
with great applause at Drury Lane. 

Weber, 1812, writes : ** Mr. Coleman’s alteration has been now and then 
performed on the London stage, but being caviare to the multitude, it seems to 
have been latterly laid aside.” 



APPENDIX 

Pp. I to 3 and 6o to 66 of Oi. literatim and line for line. 



PHYLASTER. 


Ac;fus Z Sccen, /. 


Enter at seiierall doores Lord Lyon, TRASlLlNE,^//^?ze/^^ kim^ 
Clerimon meeies tJmn. 

Trasiijne. 

Well ore tane my Lord. 

Lyon. Noble friend welcome, and see who encoun- 
ters vs, honourable good Clerhnon. 

Cle. My good Lord Lyon, most happily met wor- 
thy Trasiltne, 

Come gallants, what’s the newes, 

the season affoords vs variety, 

the nouilsts of our time runnes on heapes, 

to glut their itching eares with airie sounds, 

trotting to’th burse ; and in the Temple walke 

with greater zeale to hear a noualMye, 

then pyous Anthum tho chanted by Cherubins. 

Trans. True Sir : 

and holds set counsels, to vent their braine sicke opinions 
with presagements what all states shall designe. 

Cle. Thats as their intelligence semes. 

Lyon. And that shall serue as long as inuention lastes, 
there dreams they relate, as spoke from Oracles, 
or if the gods should hold a synod, and make them their secritaries, 
they will diuine and prophecie too : but come and speake your 

B thoughts 
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thoughts of the intended marriage with the Spanish Prince, 

He is come you see, and braiiely entertainde. 

Tras. Hee is so, but not married yet. 

Cle. But like to be, and shall haue in dowry with the Princesso 
this kingdom e of Cycele. 

Leon. Soft and faire, there is more will forbid the baines, then 
say amen to the marriage : though the King vsurped the kingdome, 
during the non-age of the Prince Phylaster, he must not thinke to 
bereaue him of it quite ; hee is now come to yeares to claime the 
Crowne. 

Tra. And lose his head i’ the asking. 

Leon, A diadem worn by a headlesse King wold be wonderous, 
Phylaster is too weake in power. 

Cle. He hath many friends. 

Leon. And few helpers. 

Tra. The people loue him. 

Leon. I grant it, that the king knowes too well, 

And makes the Contract to make his faction strong : 

What’s a giddy-headed multitude, 

That’s not Disciplinde nor trainde vp in Armes, 

To be trusted vnto ? No, he that will 
Bandy for a Monarchie, must prouide 
Braue marshall troopes with resolution armdc, 

To stand the shock of bioudy doubtfull warre, 

Not danted though disastrous Fate doth frowne, 

And spit all spightfuli fury in their face : 

Defying horror m her vgliest fonne, 

And growes more valiant, the more danger threats ; 

Or let leane famine her affliction send, 

Whose pining plagues a second liel doth bring, 

Thei’le hold their courage in her height of splccne, 

Till valour win plenty to supply them, 

What think ye, would yer feast-hunting Citizens 
Indure th:s 1 

Tra. No sir, a faire march a mile out of town that their wiues may 
bring them their dinners, is the hottest seruice that they 
are trainde vp to. 
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Phylaster, 
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Cle. I could wish their experience answered their ioues, 

Then should the much too much wrongfd Phylaster^ 

Possesse his right in spight of Don and the diuelL 
Tra. My heart is with your wishes. 

Leon. And so is mine, 

And so should all that loues their true borne Prince, 

Then let vs ioyne our Forces with our mindes, 

In whats our power to right this wronged Lord, 

And watch aduantage as best may fit the time 
To stir the murmuring people vp, 

Who is already possest with his wrongs, 

And easily would in rebellion rise, 

Which full well the king doth both know and feare, 

But first our seruice wee’le proffer to the Prince, 

And set our proiects as he accepts of vs ; 

But husht, the King is comming. 

sound 7misicke within. 

Enter the King^ Pharamont, the Frincesse, the Lady Galla- 
TEA, the Lady Megra, a Gentlewoman^ with Lords attending^ 
the King takes his seate. 

King. Faii-e Prince, 

Since heauens great guider furthers our intents, 

And brought you with safety here to arriue 
Within our Kingdome and Court of Cycele, 

We bid you most welcome, Princely Pharamont^ 

And that our Kingly bounty shall confirme, 

Even whilst the Heauens hold so propitious aspect 
Wee’le crowne your wisht desires (with our owne) 

Lend me your hand sweet Prince, hereby enjoy 
A full fruition of your best contents, 

The interest I hold I doe possesse you with, 

Onely a fathers care, and prayers retaine. 

That heauen may heape on blessings, take her Prince, 

A sweeter Mistrisse then the offered Language of any dame, 

B 2 were 


[With this last Hue of p. 3, (line 103, Sc. i, of our text,) Qi comes into more or 
less close agreement with the later edds.] 
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[Now follow pp. 6o to 66, Act V, Sc. iv, to end of Play. The first twenty- 
eight lines of this Sc. IV. resemble pretty closely those of the later edds. ; they are 
however here reprinted in order that the reader may have the scene complete as it 
is printed in Qi.] 
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Phylaster, 


Enter a7i old Captame, with a crew of Citize^is^ 
leading PRARAMom priso77er. 

Cap. Come my braiie Mermedons, fal on, let your caps swarm, & 
your nimble tongues forget your gibrish, of what you lack, and set 
your mouthes ope’ children, till your pallats fall frighted halfe a 
fathom past the cure of bay-salt Sc grosse pepper ; and then crie Phy- 
taster^ braue Phylastcr. Let Phylaster be deep in request, my ding-a- 
dings, my paire of deare Indentures : King of clubs, the your cut -wa- 
ter chamlets, and your painting : let not your hasty silkes. deerly be- 
louers of Custards 8c Cheescakes, or your branch cloth of bodkins, 
or your tyffenies, your robbin-hood scarlet and lohns, tie your af* 
factions in durance to your shops, my dainty duckers, vp with your 
three pil’d spirits, that right valourous, and let your accule colours 
make the King to feele the measure of your mightinesse ; Phylaster^ 
cry, myrose nobles, cry. 

Omnes. Phylaster, Phylaster, 

Cap. How doe you like this, my Lord prisoner ? 

These are mad boyes I can tell you, 

These be things that will not strike top-sayle to a Foyst, 

And let a Man of warre, an Argosea, 

Stoope to^carry coales. 

Phar. Why you damn’d slaues, doe you know who I am ? 

Cap. Yes, my pretie Prince of puppits, we do know, and give you 
gentle warning, you talke no more such bugs words, lest that sod- 
den 
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den Crowne should be scracht with a musket ; deare Prince pip- 
pin, rie haue you codied, let him loose my spirits, and make a ring 
with your bils my hearts : Now let me see what this braue man 
dares doe : note sir, haue at you with this washing blow, here I lie, 
doe you huffe sweet Prince ? I could hock your grace, and hang 
you crosse leg’d, like a Hare at a Poulters stall ; and do thus. 

Phar. Gentlemen, honest Gentlemen - - - - 

1 SOVL. A speakes treason Captaine, shaFs knock him downe ? 

Cap. Hold, I say. 

2 SoVL. Good Captaine let me haue one mal aPs mazard, I feele 
my stomache strangely prouoked to bee at his Spanish pot-nowle, 
shaFs kill him ? 

Omnes. I, kill him, kill him. 

Cap. Againe I say hold 

3 SoVL. O how ranke he lookes, sweete Captaine lePs geld him, 
and send his dowsets for a dish to the Burdello. 

4 SovL No, lePs rather sell them to some woman Chymist, that 
extractions, shee might draw an excellent prouocative oyle from 
vseth ^ them, that might be very vsefuil. 

Cap. You see, my scuruy Don, how precious you are in esteem a- 
mongst vs, had you not beene better kept at home, I thinke you 
had : must you needes come amongst vs, to haue your saffron hide 
taw’d as we intend it : My Don, Phylaster must suffer death to 
satisfie your melancholly spleene, he must my Don, he must ; but we 
your Physitians, hold it fit that you bleede for it : Come my robu- 
sticks, my braue regiment of rattle makers, let’s cal a common cor- 
nuted counsell, and like graue Senators, beare vp our brancht 
crests, in sitting vpon the seuerall tortures we shall put him to, and 
with as little sense as may be, put your wils in execution. 

Some Cries, Burne him, burne him. 

Others. Plang him, hang him. Enter Phylaster, 

Cap. No, rather let’s carbinade his cods-head, and cut him to col- 
lops : shall I begin ? 

Phi, Stay your furies my louing Countrimen. 

Omnes. Phylaster is come, Phylaster^ Phylaster. 

Cap. My porcupines of spite, make roome I say, that I may salute 
my braue Prince ; and is Prince Phylater at liberty ? 

1 3 Phi. I 


1 meth (ss useth to make) is evidently out of its place ; it should come before 
extmctiom in the preceding line. 
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Phylasten 


Phl I am, most louing countrimen. 

Cap. Then giue me thy Princely goll, which thus I kisse, to whom 
I crouch and bow ; But see my royall sparke, this head-strong 
swarme that follow me humming like a master Bee, haue I led forth 
their Hines, and being on wing, and in our heady flight, haue seazed 
him shall suffer for thy wrongs. 

OmneS- I, I, let’s kill him, kill him. 

Phi. But heare me, Countrimen. 

Cap. Heare the Prince, I say, heare PJiylaster. 

Omnes. I, I, heare the Prince, heare the Prince. 

Phi. My comming is to giue you thankes, my deere Countrimen, 
whose powerfull sway curb’d the prossecuting fury of my 
foes. 

Omnes. We will curb vm, we will curb vm. 

Phi. I finde you will, 

But if my intrest in your loues be such, 

As the world takes notice of, Let me craue 
You would deliuer Pharamont to my hand. 

And from me accept this Giim vm Ms purse, 

Testimonie of my loue. 

Which is but a pittance of those ample thankes, 

Which shall redowne with showred courtesies. 

Cap. Take him to thee braue Prince, and we thy bounty thanke- 
fully accept, and will drinke thy health, thy perpetuall health my 
Prince, whilst memory lasts amongst vs, we are thy Mermidons, my 
AcMlUs : we are those will follow thee, and in thy seruico will scowre 
our rusty murins and our bill-bow-blades, most noble Phylaster, 
we will : Come my rowtists let’s retyer till occasion calls vs to at- 
tend the noble Phylaster, 

Omnes. PhykuUr^ Phylaster^ Phylastcr, 

Exit Captaine, and Citfsms, 

Phar. Worthy sir, I owe you a life, 

For but your selfe theres nought could haue preuail’d. 

Phi. Tis* the least seruice that I owe the King, 

Who was carefull to preserue ye. Exil 

Enter Leon, Trasiline, and Clerimon. 

Tra. I euer thought the boy was honest. 

Leon. Weil, 



Phylaster. 
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Leon. Well, tis a braue boy Gentlemen. 

Cle. Yet you’ld not beleeue this. 

Leon. A plague on my forwardnesse, what a villaine was I, to 
wrong vm so ; a mischiefe on my muddy braines, was I mad ? 

Tea. a little frantick in your rash attempt, but that was your loue 
to Phyioster^ sir. 

Leon. A pox on such loue, have you any hope my countinance 
will ere serue me to looke on them ? 

Cle. O very well Sir. 

Leon. Very ill Sir ; vds death, I could beate out my braines, or 
hang myself in reuenge. 

Cle. There would be little gotten by it, ene keepe as ye are. 

Leon. An excellent boy, Gentlemen beleeve it, harke the King 
is cotnming, Cornets sounds 

Enter the King^ Princesse^ Gallatea, Megra, Bellario, 
a Gentlewoman^ afid other attendants, 

K. No newes of his returne, 

Will not this rable multitude be appeas’d ? 

I feare their outrage, lest it should extend 
With dangering of Pliaramonts life. 

Enter Philaster with Pharamont. 

Leon. See Sir, Phylaster is return’d. 

Phi. Royall Sir, 

Receiue into your bosome your desired peace, 

Those discontented mutineares be appeasde, 

And this fortaigne Prince in safety. 

K. How happie am I in the Phylaster ? 

Whose excellent vertues begets a world of loue, 

I am indebted to the for a Kingdome, 

I here surrender up all Soueraignetie, 

Raigne peacefully with thy espoused Bride, Deliuers his Crowne 
Ashume my Son to take what is thy due. to him. 

Pha. How Sir, yer son, what am I then, your Daughter you gaue 
to me. 

1 4 King. But 
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Phylasier, 


Kin. But heauen hath made asignement vnto him, 

And brought your contract to a nullity : 

Sir, your entertainment hath beene most faire, 

’Had not your hell-bred lust dride vp the spring, 

From whence flowed forth those fauours that you found : 

I am glad to see you safe, let this suffice, 

Your selfe hath crost your selfe. 

Leon. They are married sir. 

Phar. How married ? I hope your highnesse will not vse me so, 

I came not to be disgraced, and retume alone. 

King. I cannot helpe it sir. 

Leon. To returne alone, you neede not sir, 

Here is one will beare you company, 

You know this Ladies proofe, if you 
FaiPd not in the say-taging. 

Me. I hold your scofFes in vildest base contempt, 

Or is there said or done, ought I repent, 

But can retort euen to your grinning teeths. 

Your worst of spights, the Princesse lofty steps 
May not be tract, yet may they tread awry, 

That boy there - - - - 
Bel If to me ye speake Lady, 

I must tell you, you haue lost your selfe 

In your too much forwardnesse, and hath forgot 

Both modesty and truth, with what impudence 

You haue throwne most damnable aspertions 

On that noble Princesse and my selfe : witnesse the world ; 

Behold me sir. Knceles to Leon, and discouer^ her Imire^ 

Leon. I should know this face ; my daughtei*. 

Bel, The same sir. 

Prin. How, our sometime Page, Bellario^ turn’d woman ? 

Bel. Madame, the cause induc’t me to transforme my selfe, 

Proceeded from a respectiue modest 
Affection I bare to my my Lord, 

The Prince Phylasier^ to do him seruice, 

As farre from any laciuious thought, 

As that Lady is farre from goodnesse, 

And 
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And if my true intents may be beleeued, 

And from your Highnesse Madame, parden finde, 

You haue the truth. 

Prin. I doe beleeue thee, Bellario I shall call thee still 
Phi. The faithfullest seruant that euer gave attendance. 

Leon. Now Lady lust, what say you to’ th boy now ; 

Doe you hange the head, do ye, shame would steale 
Into your face, if ye had grace to entertaine it, 

Do ye slinke away ? 

Exit Megra hiding her face 
King. Giue present order she be banisht the Court, 

And straightly confinde till our further 
Pleasure is knowne. 

Phar. Heres such an age of transformation, that I doe not know 
how to trust to my selfe, Pie get me gone to : Sir, the disparagement 
you haue done, must be cald in question. I haue power to right my 
selfe, and will 

Exit Pharamont. 

King. We feare ye not sir. 

Phi. Let a strong conuoy guard him through the kingdome, 

With him, let’s part with all our cares and feare, 

And Ci'owne with ioy our happy loues successe. 

King. Which to make more full, Lady Gallatea^ 

Let honour’d Chrimont acceptance finde 
In your chast thoughts. 

Phi. Tis my sute too. 

PRIN. Such royall spokes-men must not be deni’d. 

Gal. Nor shall not, Madame. 

King. Then thus I ioyne your hands. 

Gal. Our hearts were knit before. They kisse. 

Phi. But tis you Lady, must make all compleat. 

And giues a full perod to content, 

Let your loues cordiall againe reuiue, 
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66 Phylaster, 

The drooping spirits of noble Trasiline, 

Wliat says Lord Leon to it ? 

Leon. Marry my Lord I say, I know she once lou^d him. 
At least she made shew she did, 

But since tis my Lord Phylasters desire, 

Fie make surrender of all the right 
A father has in her ; here take her sir, 

With all my heart, and heauen giue you ioy. 

King. Then let vs in these nuptuall feastes to hold, 
Heauen hath decreed, and Fate stands vncontrold. 

FINIS, 


The following list appears on the back of Title-page of Qi. 


The Actors Names. 

King of Cecely 
Arathvsa, the Princesse. 

Phylaster. 

Pharamont, a Spanish Prince, 

Leon, a Lord. 

Gleremon"! Noble Gentlemen. 

Trasilm ) 

Bellario a Page, Leons daughter 
Callatea, a Lady of Honor. 

Megra, another Lady. 

A Waiting Gentlewoman. 

Two Woodmen, 

A Country Gallant. 

An old Captaine. 

And Souldiers, 

A Messenger.** 

Note. — Aretiiusa, in stage-directions and prefix always Prin, or Prin- 
cme, — Leon, sometimes Lyoft^ is the Dion of the later eds. — Gtere* 
so only in this list ; Clerimon^ Cknmond or Ckrlmont through- 
out the play. — Bellario, till the end of the play always Boy in 
stage-directions and prefix to speeches.— -Callatea, Galkitea through- 
out the play.— A Country Gallant = A Couniry FAhm of later 
cds. — Souldiers = Five dtizms of later eds 
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TO THE READER.1 


Courteous Reader, — Philaster and Arethusa his love have 
lain so long a-bieeding, by reason of some dangerous and gaping 
wounds which they received in the first impression, that it is 
wondered how they could go abroad so long, or travel so far, as 
they have done. Although they were hurt neither by me nor the 
printer, yet I knowing and finding by experience how many 
welhwishers they have abroad, have adventured to bind up their 
wounds, and to enable them to visit, upon better terms, such 
friends of theirs as were pleased to take knowledge of them so 
maimed and deformed as they at the first were ; and if they were 
then gracious in your sight, assuredly they will now find double 
favour, being reformed, and set forth suitable to their birth and 
breeding, by your serviceable friend, 

Thomas Walkley. 


Prefixed to Q2, 1622, only. 
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THE STATIONER! TO THE UNDERSTANDING GENTRY. 


This play, so affectionately taken and approved by the seeing 
auditors or hearing spectators (of which sort I take or conceive 
you to be the greatest part), hath received (as appears by the 
copious vent of two editions) no less acceptance with improve- 
ment of you likewise the readers, albeit the first impression 
swarmed with errors, proving itself like pure gold, which, the 
more it hath been tried and refined, the better is esteemed. The 
best poems of this kind in the first presentation resemble that 
all-tempting mineral newly digged up, the actors being only the 
labouring miners, but you the skilful triers and refiners : now, 
considering how current this hath passed under the infallible 
stamp of your judicious censure and applause, and (like a gainful 
office in this age) eagerly sought for, not only by those that have 
heard and seen it, but by others that have merely heard thereof ; 
here you behold me acting the merchant-adventurer^s part, yet as 
well for their satisfaction as mine own benefit ; and if my hopes 
(which, I hope, shall never lie like this Love a-bleeding) do fairly 
arrive at their intended haven, I shall then be ready to lade a new 
bottom, and set forth again, to gain the good will both of yon 
and them. To whom respectively I convey this hearty greeting : 
Adieu. 

! Richard Hawkins. Prefixed to his first edition, Q3, 1628, and continued, 
with some unimportant variations, in all the subsequent quarto editions# 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


King of Calabria and usurping King 
of Sicily. 

Philaster, rightful heir to the crown 
of Sicily. 

Pharamond, prince of Spain. 

Dion, a lord. 

Cleremont, ) noble gentlemen his 
Thrasiline, } associates. 

An old Captain. 

Citizens. 

A country*fellow. 

Two Woodmen. 

The King’s Guard and Train. 


Arethusa, the King’s daughter. 
Euphrasia, daughter of Dion, but 
disguised like a page and called 
Bellario. 

Megra, a lascivious lady. 

Galatea, a wise modest lady attend- 
ing the princess. 

An old wanton Lady or Crone. 
Another Lady attending the princess. 


Scene, Messina and iis mighbourhood. 
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PHILASTER: 

OR 

LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING 


ACT 1. 

Scene I. 

The Presence-Chamber in the Palace, 


Enter Dion, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. 

Cle, Here’s nor lords nor ladies. 

Dion, Credit me, gentlemen, I wonder at it They 
received strict charge from the King to attend here : 
besides, it was boldly published, that no officer should 
forbid any gentlemen that desired to attend and hear. 5 
Cle, Can you guess the cause ? 

Dion, Sir, it is plain, about the Spanish prince, that’s 
come to marry our kingdom’s heir and be our sovereign. 

Tkra, Many, that will seem to know much, say she 
looks not on him like a maid In love. 10 

Dion, Faith, sir, the multitude, that seldom know' 
any thing but their own opinions, speak that they 

OR Love lies a-bleei>ING] This second title is not given in this place 
in Qi and 2, 

Act I. Sc. 1.] The Quartos and Folio mark only the Acts and the first 
scene of each act ; Theobald, except that he marked the first scene bf Act I. 
as “an Antichamber in the F^lace,” made no advance on the old editions; 
the Editors of 1778 mark the Acts only ; Weber first divided the Acts into scenes, 
and marked their locality ; Dyiie made some slight alterations as to Weber’s 
localities ; we print throughout as in Dyce, unless otherwise stated. 

I nor lords} mi lords Qs to F. 4 boldly} loudly Theo. (Seward conj.). 

5 desired] desire Q4 to F., Edd/7S, Web. Ii Faith] 0 Q 4 to Dyce. 
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PHILASTER, OR 


[act I 

would have ; but the prince, before his own approach, 
received so many confident messages from the state, 
that I think she^s resolved to be ruled. 1 5 

Cle. Sir, it is thought, with her he shall enjoy both 
these kingdoms of Sicily and Calabria. 

Dion. Sir, it is without controversy so meant. But 
’twill be a troublesome labour for him to enjoy both 
these kingdoms with safety, the right heir to one of 20 
them living, and living so virtuously ; especially, the 
people admiring the bravery of his mind and lamenting 
his injuries. 

Cle. Who, Philaster ? 

Dion. Yes; whose father, we all know, was by our 25 
late king of Calabria unrighteously deposed from his 
fruitful Sicily. Myself drew some blood in those wars, 
which I would give my hand to be washed from. 

Cle. Sir, my ignorance in state-policy will not let me 
know why, Philaster being heir to one of these kingdoms, 30 
the King should suffer him to walk abroad with such 
free liberty. 

Dion. Sir, it seems your nature is more constant than 
to inquire after state-news. But the King, of late, made 
a hazard of both the kingdoms, of Sicily and his own, 35 
with offering but to imprison Philaster; at which the 
city was in arms, not to be charmed down by any 
state-order or pi'oclamation, till they saw Philaster 
ride through the streets pleased and without a guard ; 
at which they threw their hats and their arms frotn 40 
them ; some to make bonfires, some to drink, all for 
his deliverance : which wise men say is the cause the 
King labours to bring in the power of a foreign nation 
to awe his own with. 

20 righf] rightful Web. 

phased . . . threw] released . . . 
and pleased at which they threw Mitford conj. 

44 Enter Galatea, a Lady, and Megra] Q. F. have Enter Galatea^ Megra 
and a Lady; and in the Dialogue, 11. 64 — 87, which pecedes the entrance of 
the King, they assign to the speeches now given to and to 

** Meg.” those now given to La.” 

The transposition in order of entry is necessary in order to bring it into 
agreement with Dion’s description of the characters of the “first,” “second,” and 
“ last ” of these three ladies j and that of the “ last ” is clearly Megra^'s. For 
the same reason the transposition of the prefixes to the speeches has been 
effected. Theo. first made these changes at the suggestion of Seward. Dyce 
adopts the change, and points out that Seward was not the first to discover the 
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Enter Galatea, a Lady, and Megra. 

Tkra, See, the ladies ! Whafs the first? 45 

Dion. A wise and modest gentlewoman that attends 
the princess. 

Cle. The second ? 

Dion. She is one that may stand still discreetly 
enough, and ill-favouredly dance her measure ; simper 50 
when she is courted by her friend, and slight her 
husband. 

Cle. The last? 

Dion. Faith, I think she is one whom the state keeps 
for the agents of our confederate princes; shell cog 55 
and lie with a whole army, before the league shall 
break. Her name is common through the kingdom, 
and the trophies of her dishonour advanced beyond 


error of the old editions ; Settle, altering Pkilaster in 1695, omitted the character 
of the anonymous lady, and assigned what he retaimd of her speeches to Megra ; 
and the author of The Restauration^ another alteration of the play, made the 
description given by Dion, 11 . 54 — 62, ‘‘ Faith, I think she is one,” etc., apply 
to Alga, who answers to the Megra of the original play. 

In the list of “The Actors names ” prefixed to Qi the only women, besides 
Arethusa and Bellano, are “ Callalea, a Lady of Honor,” “Megra, another 
Lady,” and “A Waiting Gentlewoman.” Qz has no list of Dramatis Pe?'sonce. 

In the list given in Q3, 1628, and following eds. (and, as Dyce remarks, 
long after Beaumont’s death, and three years after Fletcher’s) we find : 

Galatea, a wise modest Lady attending the Princess. 

Megra, a lascivious Lady. 

An old wanton Lady or crone. 

Another Lady attending the Princess. 

The last of these is certainly the Lady who, near the end of this scene, 1 . 335, 
enters to invite Philaster to visit the Princess, and we again find her in attend- 
ance in the following scene. It seems quite improbable that she can be the 
Lady who enters here with Galatea and Megra. Who then is this anonymous 
Lady? I take her to be the “Old wanton Lady or crone,” the “second” 
whom Dion describes (L 49). His description is not inconsistent with what 
we see of her, and, pace Dyce, we may even suppose her to be the “reverend 
mother ” whom Phai'amond refers to in Act IL sc. ii, 1 . 3. Theobald strikes 
her out of the List altogether, and Dyce supplies her place and that of “ Another 
Lady,” etc., with “Two other Ladies.” I have retained her on the list of 
Dramatis Persona^ and on the understanding that she is the anonymous lady 
of this entrance, I have adopted the changes made by Theobald, 

The Editors of 1778 follow the old eds., both as regards the order of entry 
and the distribution of speeches, believing this anonymous Lady to be the old 
crone of the List : so also does Weber, and, in addition, in the entry he makes 
the Lady an “ old Lady.” 

54 Paitk"\ Marry Q4 to Dyce. 

55 tog} i, e. cheat, falsify, cajole. Dyce. 
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[act I 

Hercules’ Pillars. She loves to try the several consti- 
tutions of men’s bodies ; and, indeed, has destroyed the 6o 
worth of her own body by making experiment upon it 
for the good of the commonwealth. 

Cle, She’s a profitable member. 

Peace, if you love me : you shall see these 
gentlemen stand their ground and not court us. 65 

Gal What if they should ? 

La, What if they should ! 

Meg. Nay, let her alone. — What if they should ! 
why, if they should, I say they were never abroad : 
what foreigner would do so ? it writes them directly 70 
untravelled. 

Gal Why, what if they be } 

La. What if they be ? 

Meg. Good madam, let her go on, — What if they be ! 
why, if they be, I will justify, they cannot maintain 75 
discourse with a judicious lady, nor make a leg, nor 
say “ excuse me.” 

Gal. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Meg. Do you laugh, madam ? 

Dion. Your desires upon you, ladies ! 80 

Meg. Then you must sit beside us. 

Dion. I shall sit near you then, lady. 

Meg. Near me, perhaps : but there’s a lady endures 
no stranger; and to me you appear a very strange 
fellow. 85 

La. Methinks he’s not so strange ; he would quickly 
be acquainted. 

Thra. Peace, the King ! 

Enter King, Pharamond, Arethusa, and Train. 

King. To give a stronger testimony of love 
Than sickly promises (which commonly 90 

In princes find both birth and burial 
In one breath) we have drawn you, worthy sir, 

To make your fair endearments to our daughter, 

And worthy services known to our subjects, 

Now loved and wonder’d at ; next, our intent 95 

To plant you deeply our immediate heir 

76 /<?^] i- e. bow. Dyce. $9 strmger\ stranger (^4 to V. 

93 our daughterlyour Qs to F. 
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Both to our blood and kingdoms. For this lady, 

(The best part of your life, as you confirm me, 

And I believe,) though her few years and sex 
Yet teach her nothing but her fears and blushes, loo 

Desires without desire, discourse and knowledge 
Only of what herself is to herself, 

Make her feel moderate health ; and when she sleeps, 

In making no ill day, knows no ill dreams : 

Think not, dear sir, these undivided parts, 105 

That must mould up a virgin, are put on 
To show her so, as borrowed ornaments. 

To speak her perfect love to you, or add 
An artificial shadow to her nature — 

No, sir; I boldly dare proclaim her yet no woman. 1 10 
But woo her still, and think her modesty 
A sweeter mistress than the offer’d language 
Of any dame, were she a queen, whose eye 
Speaks common loves and comforts to her servants. 

Last, noble son (for so I now must call you), i r 5 

What I have done thus public, is not only 

To add a comfort in particular 

To you or me, but all ; and to confirm 

The nobles and the gentry of these kingdoms 

By oath to your succession, which shall be 1 20 

Within this month at most 

Thra, This will be hardly done. 

Cle. It must be ill done, if it be done. 

Dion, When ’tis at best, ’twill be but half done, 

Whilst so brave a gentleman’s wrong’d and flung off. 125 
Thra, I fear. 

Ck, Who does not } 

Dion, I fear not for myself, and yet I fear too ; 

1 01 dismirsQ and hnmUdgi\ 1 venture to suggest that here and elsewhere 
where discourse is coupled with a word expressive of a faculty of the mind — as 
thought, reason, judgment, etc. — ^it is to be considered as merely expletive; 
chameleon-like taking the colour of the word to which it is attached. The 
reader is invited to consider Giffbrd^s note on ** discourse and reason” in 
Massinger's Unnatural Comhat, Act II. sc, i., and the notes of the several 
editors (Boswell’s especially, Var, 1821, 205) on ** discourse of reason” in 
Hamlet, Act I. sc. ii. 1 . 150- lo8 speaU\ talk of Q2.’ 

112 J S7meter mistress, etc.] With this line Qi comes into agreement, 
more or less close, with the subsequent editions- 

114 servants] i. e. lovers (the title which ladies formerly bestowed on their 
professed and authorised admirers). Dyce* 

116 onfy] om. Qi» 1 19 these kingdoms] our kingdom Qx. 
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PHILASTER, OR 

Well, we shall see, we shall see. No more. 

Pha, Kissing your white hand, mistress, I take leave 130 
To thank your royal father ; and thus far 
To be my own free trumpet. Understand, 

Great King, and these your subjects, mine that must be, 

(For so deserving you have spoke me, sir, 

And so deserving I dare speak myself,) 1 35 

To what a person, of what eminence, 

Ripe expectation, of what faculties, 

Manners and virtues, you would wed your kingdoms ; 

You in me have your wishes. Oh ! this country ! 

By more than all the gods, I hold it happy; 140 

Happy in their dear memories that have been 
Kings great and good ; happy in yours that is ; 

And from you (as a chronicle to keep 

Your noble name from eating age) do I 

Opine myself most happy. Gentlemen, 1 45 

Believe me in a word, a prince's word, 

There shall be nothing to make up a kingdom 
Mighty, and flourishing, defenced, fear'd, 

Equal to be commanded and obey'd, 

But through the travails of my life Til find it, 150 

And tie it to this country. By all the gods ! 

My reign shall be so easy to the subject, 

That every man shall be his prince himself 
And his own law — yet I his prince and law. 

And, dearest lady, to your dearest self 1 5 5 

(Dear in the choice of him whose name and lustre 
Must make you more and mightier) let me say, 

You are the blessed'st living ; for, sweet princess, 

You shall enjoy a man of men to be 

Your servant ; you shall make him yours, for whom 160 
Great queens must die. 

Thra. Miraculous 1 

Cle. This speech calls him Spaniard, being nothing 
but a large inventory of his own commendations. 

Dion. I wonder what's his price; for certainly 165 

139 Qi, 140 Q4 to Dyce. 

140 happyl om. Q5 to F. 144 eating\ rotting Qi. 

145 Opim Web., Dyce. Open myself Edd ^78. Opine it 

in myself Theo. (Seward conj. 2. e. Opine it, the country, in myself most 
happy). Hope in myself conj, 150 fndif\fmd it out Qn 

15X £y allthegodsl And I vmv Q4 to Dyce, 152 m Ql, 

165—174 / wonder . . . fudgtnent] As prose Q. F. ; verse first in ed. 170. 
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Hell sell himself, he has so praised his shape. 

But here comes one more worthy those large speeches, 
Than the large speaker of them. \_Enter Philaster. 

Let me be swallow'd quick, if I can find, 

In all the anatomy of yon man's virtues, 170 

One sinew sound enough to promise for him, 

He shall be constable. By this sun, 

Hell ne'er make king, unless it be of trifles, 

In my poor judgment. 

Phi. Right noble sir, as low as my obedience, 175 

And with a heart as loyal as my knee, 

I beg your favour. 

King. Rise ; you have it, sir. 

Dion. Mark but the King, how pale he looks, he 
fears ! 

Oh, this same whorson conscience, how it jades us ! 

King. Speak your intents, sir. 

Phi. Shall I speak 'em freely.^ 180 

Be still my royaf sovereign. 

King. As a subject, 

We give you freedom. 

Dion. Now it heats. 

Phi. Then thus I turn 

My language to you, prince ; you, foreign man ! 185 

Ne’er stare nor put on wonder, for you must 
Endure me, and you shall. This earth you tread upon 
(A dowry, as you hope, with this fair princess). 

By my dead father (oh, I had a father, 

Whose memory I bow to !) was not left 190 

To your inheritance, and I up and living — 

166 sdt\ tell Q6, F. 

166 himself . . . j^raisei\ him . . * hepraised Qi. 

ify] speeches'l praises (fL. 169 i e, alive. Dyce. 

172 — 174 Me shall . . . Judgment'] Ed. Three lines ending constable . . . 
king . , . jttdgment^ ed. 1711, Theo,, Edd. ^78. Two lines, first ending 
king Web., Dyce. 173 of trifles^ for trifles. Q4 to F., Edd. ’78 to Dyce. 

177 your’l for Ql. 

178 looks^ he fearsi looks with fear Q4 to F.,Edd. *78 to Dyce. 

179 Oh . how} and ... ah how Ql. 180 intents} intent Q2. 

180 ^em} ed. 1711. As this is the first time that this contraction^’ which is 

very frequent in the pky, occurs, it may perhaps be worth while to note that 
in the quarto eds. it is nearly always given in the form of vm; in the Folio 
generally *em. Qi, in this place, has on. 188 fair} sweet Qi. 

189, 190 By . left} Theobald, with the concurrence of his colleagues, 
Seward and Sympson, first gave these lines as in text j in Q. and F. the order 
is reversed. 
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Having myself about me and my sword, 

The souls of all my name and memories, 

These arms and some few friends beside the gods — 

To part so calmly with it, and sit still 195 

And say, I might have been/’ I tell thee, Pharamond, 
When thou art king, look I be dead and rotten, 

And my name ashes, as I : for, hear me, Pharamond ! 

This very ground thou goest on, this fat earth, 

My father’s friends made fertile with their faiths, 200 
Before that day of shame shall gape and swallow 
Thee and thy nation, like a hungry grave, 

Into her hidden bowels ; prince, it shall ; 

By the just gods, it shall 1 

P/ia. He’s mad ; beyond cure, mad. 

Dion, Here’s a fellow has some fire in’s veins : 205 

The outlandish prince looks like a tooth-drawer. 

P/ii Sir prince of popinjays. I’ll make it well appear 
To you I am not mad. 

You displease us : 

You are too bold. 

PAi No, sir, I am too tame, 

Too much a turtle, a thing born without passion, 210 

A faint shadow, that every drunken cloud sails over 
And makes nothing. 

I do not fancy this. 

Call our physicians : sure, he’s somewhat tainted. 

T/im. I do not think ’twill prove so. 

Dion, H’as given him a general purge already, 215 
P'or all the right he has ; and now he means 
To let him blood. Be constant, gentlemen : 

By Heaven, I’ll run his hazard, 

Although I run my name out of the kingdom ! 

Cle, Peace, we are all one soul, 220 

198 as J] om. Q4 to Dyce. 204 J 9 j/ the just gods] By Mmesis Q4 to Dyce. 

205 Bferds] Here is Theo. to Dyce. 

206 looks like a tcoih-drawerl proverbial expression. Ray gives *lle 
looks like a Tooth-drawer, i, tf., very thin and meagre.’ Froverbs^ p. 65, ed. 
1768.” TDyce, 

207 Sir , . . popinjays^ PU]! , . , popims I will €li, 

20S displease] do displease Theo. 

212, 21% fancy this, . , . sure\fancy this cholhr Sure Ql 
215 — 219 Hals , . , kingdom] As verse first by Web. 

218 By Piemen] By these hilts Q4 to Dyce. In this and preceding line Ql 
constant gentle heavens FU nm^ etc. 220 all] om. Q4 '30 to F. 
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Pha. What you have seen in me to stir offence, 

I cannot find, unless it be this lady, 

Offer’d into mine arms with the succession ; 

Which I must keep, (though it hath pleased your fury 
To mutiny within you,) without disputing 225 

Your genealogies, or taking knowledge 
Whose branch you are : the King will leave it me. 

And I dare make it mine. You have your answer. 

PhL If thou wert sole inheritor to him 
That made the world his, and couldst see no sun 230 

Shine upon anything but thine ; were Pharamond 
As truly valiant as I feel him cold, 

And ring’d amongst the choicest of his friends 
(Such as would blush to talk such serious follies, 

Or back such bellied commendations), 235 

And from this presence, spite of all these bugs, 

You should hear further from me. 

King, Sir, you wrong the prince ; 

I gave you not this freedom to brave our best friends : 

You deserve our frown. Go to ; be better temper’d. 

Phi, It must be, sir, when I am nobler used. 240 

GaL Ladies, 

This would have been a pattern of succession, 

Had he ne’er met this mischief. By my life, 

He is the worthiest the true name of man 
This day within my knowledge. 245 

Meg, I cannot tell what you may call your knowledge ; 
But the other is the man set in my eye : 

Oh, ’tis a prince of wax ! 

227 it me} it to me Qi. 

230 T/iat made the worid Ms\ i. e. Alexander the Great. Theo. 

231 antythin^ any thine any Q6, F. 

233 amon^>-st] Q6 to Dyce, 

236 this /resenee] his jtressna Qi, this present Q5 to F. 

236 L e. terrors (goblins). Settle, in his alteration of the play, substituted 
‘^boasts/’ conceiving that “bugs’® was here equivalent to “bugs-words.” Dyce. 
Ql has hra^^es. 238, 239 to brave . , . frown} om. Qi. 

240 nobler} mb Her Ql. 

241 Gal Ladies^ etc*} This speech is given to Leon (=Dion) in Qi. 

242 a pattern of successmil} Sympson proposed submission for mccesHon ; but 

Theo. considered that the text might mean “a pattern to succeeding 'kings 
later editors accept Theo.’s explanation. 244 He is} this is Qi, 

^14,6 your} om. Qi. 247 the other /r] i*m sure tothers Qi 

247 my} mine Q6, F., Theo., Dyce. 

248 a prince of wax} L e. perfect, as if modelled in wax. Every one has 
been made familiar with this phrase in the notes of the commentators on “a 
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[ACT I 


GaL A dog it is. 

Kmg* Philaster, tell me 

The injuries you aim at in your riddles. 2 50 

P/iz, If you had my eyes, sir, and sufferance, 

My griefs upon you and my broken fortunes, 

My wants great, and now nought but hopes and 
fears, 

My wrongs would make ill riddles to be laugh'd at. 

Dare you be still my king, and right me not } 255 

Give me your wrongs in private. 

Phi, Take them, 

And ease me of a load would bow strong Atlas. 

[They whisper. 

Cle. He dares not stand the shock. 

Dion. I cannot blame him; there’s danger in’t. Every 
man in this age has not a soul of crystal, for all men to 260 
read their actions through : men’s hearts and faces arc 
so far asunder, that they hold no intelligence. Do but 
view yon stranger well, and you shall see a fever through 


man of wax ” in Romeo and Juliet^ I. iii. 76 j but in connection with it, in 
Galatea’s following speech — “ A dog it is,’’ — Dyce observes that there is some 
allusion he does not understand, and he refers to Ben Jonson’s Tah of a Tuifj 
II. ii., where Turfe threatening to clap Hilts in the stocks, Hilts retorts-—- 
** you'll clap a dog of wax as soon, old Blurt 1 on which expression, he adds, 
Gifford has no note. 

In Sir fohn Qldcastk^ II. ii. 29, we meet with the phrase again ; Murley, the 
brewer of Dunstable, being appointed a colonel in the rebel army, exclaims 
Will cavaliering captains, gentlemen, come at my calling, go at my bidding ? 
dainty my dear, they’ll do a dog of wax, a horse of cheese, a prick and a 
pudding. No, no ; ye must appoint some lord or knight at least, to that 
place.” Beyond a reference to the passage quoted above from the 7'*ak of a Tub, 
Malone offers no explanation of the phrase. (Appendix, VoL IT p. 728, 
Malone’s Supplement^ etc., 1780.) The intention of Galatea’s sptjcch is 
obvious enough : instead of being a prime of wax Phararaond is but a dog of 
wax, an insignificant thing. Cf. with the passages quoted above from the 
Tale of a Tub and Oldcastk the following from The Miseries of Enformd 
Marriage, I, ii.— -Young Scarborough is endeavouring to excuse himself from 
taking the wife his Guardian proposes to him — 

Scarborough. O but, my lord — 

Lord. But me a dog of wax / come kiss and agree,” etc., 
equivalent to But me no buts. Don't make idle excuses, or some such phrase. 
253 nought but] nothing Qi — 3. 

255 ^et] om. Qi, 2. 256, 257 Take . . . Atlas] om. Qi. 

257 They whisper] Phy: whisper the king, Qi. They walk apart Web. 
They talk apart. Dyce. 260 not] om. Qi. 

260 for all men] om. Qi. 261 through ,*] though Ql, 

26x hearts and] om. Qi. 262 Do] om. Qi. 26% wn] the Ql 

263 through] throw Ql. 
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all his bravery, and feel him shake like a true truant : if 
he give not back his crown again upon the report of an 265 
elder-gun, I have no augury. 

King. Go to ; 

Be more yourself, as you respect our favour ; 

You’ll stir us else. Sir, I must have you know. 

That y’are, and shall be, at our pleasure, what fashion 

we 270 

Will put upon you. Smooth your brow, or by the 
gods — 

Phi. I am dead, sir ; y’are my fate. It was not I 
Said, I was wrong’d : I cariy all about me 
My weak stars lead me to, all my weak fortunes. 

Who dares in all this presence speak, (that is 275 

But man of flesh, and may be mortal,) tell me, 

I do not most entirely love this prince, 

And honour his full virtues ! 

King. Sure, he’s possess’d. 

Phi. Yes, with my father’s spirit. It’s here, O 
King, 

A dangerous spirit ! now he tells me, King, 280 

264 Iraveryl draperies Qi. 

264 irue irmHi] Qi. true tenant Q2 to F,, Dyce. trite recreant Theo. to 
Web. true tyrant Mitford conj. cited by Dyce. 

Dyce first noted the reading of Qi, his predecessors do not appear to have 
been acquainted with that edition ; tho' Sewaxd conjectiirally suggested truant 
as the true reading. In adopting the reading of the later eds. Dyce observes : 
— am not satisfied that ‘tenant’ is the right leading ; but I am far from 
thinking with Theobald that it * is as arrant nonsense as ever the press was 
guilty of’; see what immediately follows ; ‘if he [shaking like a true tenant, — 
like one who has only temporary possession] not back his crown/ etc.’' 

I am no more satisfied with “ true truant ” than Dyce is with ‘‘ true tenant ” ; 
but it seems to me the least objectionable reading of any authority ; the context 
might suggest to a bold emendator — “ like cite in a true tertian, or “ like as in 
a true tertian* 266 elder ~gun\ Pop-gun made of elder wood, 

266 have no augury\ am no augery Q 1 . 270 y^are\ you are Qi, Web, , Dyce. 

270, 271 That . . . godsl Three lines Web., tndXng pleasure . . . Smooth 
, . . gods. Three Dyce, ending what , . . brow . . . gods. 

271 hrm, or} selfe, ore Qi. 273 I was} I was not Q4 to F. 

274 lead} led Q$ to Theo. 275 dares} dare Qi. 

275, 276 Who . , . tell me} “As this passage stands, the vf oxdi^ speak is 
unnecessarily inserted, and has no connection with the rest of it : I should 
therefore either leave it out, or if it is to stand, insert the word / before it. 

Who dares in all this presence, (I speak, that is 
But man of fiesh and mortal) tell me, etc. 

I speak, that is, I mean/' Mason. 

Q2 includes speak in the parentheses; there axe none in Qr. 

278 Sure} om. Ql. 279 Ifs here} is Qi, 280 now} and now Qi. 
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I was a king’s heir, bids me be a king, 

And whispers to me, these are all my subjects. 

"Tis strange he will not let me sleep, but dives 

Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 

That kneel and do me service, cry me king : 285 

But ril suppress him ; he’s a factious spirit, 

And will undo me. — [To Phar.] — Noble sir, your hand ; 

I am your servant. 

JTmg'. Away ! I do not like this : 

ril make you tamer, or Pll dispossess you 
Both of your life and spirit. For this time 290 

I pardon your wild speech, without so much 
As your imprisonment. 

[Exeunt King, Pharamond, Arethusa and Attendants, 
Dion. I thank you, sir ! you dare not for the people. 

GaL Ladies, what think you now of this brave 
fellow 1 

Meg. A pretty talking fellow, hot at hand. But eye 295 
yon stranger ; is he not a fine complete gentleman ? 

Oh, these strangers, I do affect them strangely! 
they do the rarest home-things, and please the fullest ! 

As I live, I could love all the nation over and over for 
his sake. 300 

Gal Gods comfort your poor head-piece, lady ! ’tis a 
weak one, and had need of a night»cap. 

[Exeunt Galatea, Megra, and Lady. 
Dion. See, how his fancy labours ! Has he not 
Spoke home and bravely ? what a dangerous train 
Did he give fire to ! how he shook the King, 305 

Made his soul melt within him, and his blood 

zSz are] be Q5 to Theo. 287 — f Ta Phar.]— Ed, 

our] Qi, Theo., Dyce, omitted in other etk. Dyce says that Theo. 
inserted it from conjecture. 2g2jyour}<mh Qx. 

294 Gal Ladies, etc.] Qi gives this speech to “*Tra,’^ (asThrasiline). 

295 hot at han<L\ ct Julius Cccsar, IV. ii. 23—275 

** But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle ; 

But when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 

Sink in the trial^’ 

299 I could] could Q6, F. 299 the nation] their nation Qi. 

30X Pride Q4 to F., Edd.’78 to Dyce. Qi gives the speech to ** Lad.^’ 
(r=Lady). 

301 lady] om, Qi. 302 had] has Qi. 

302 Exeunt . . .] Dyce, Exit Ladyes. Qi— 3. om. Q4 to Web. 

3 ^ 3 ? 3<^4 See , . . train] so Theo. to Dyce. Q,, F. end first line spok. 
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Run into whey ! it stood upon his brow 
Like a cold winter dew. 

PhL Gentlemen, 

You have no suit to me ? I am no minion : 

You stand, methinks, like men that would be 

courtiers, 310 

If I could well be flatter'd at a price, 

Not to undo your children. Y'are all honest : 

Go, get you home again, and make your country 
A virtuous court, to which your great ones may, 

In their diseased age, retire and live recluse. 315 

Cle. How do you, worthy sir ? 

Phu Well, very well ; 

And so well that, if the King please, I find 
I may live many years. 

Dio 7 u The King must please, 

Whilst we know what you are and who you are, 

Your wrongs and virtues. Shrink not, worthy sir, 320 
But add your father to you ; in whose name 
We'll waken all the gods, and conjure up 
The rods of vengeance, the abused people, 

Who, like to raging torrents, shall swell high. 

And so begirt the dens of these Male-dragons, 325 

That, through the strongest safety, they shall beg 
For mercy at your sword's point. 

Phi, Friends, no more; 

Our ears may be corrupted : 'tis an age 
We dare not trust our wills to. Do you love 
me ? 

Thm, Do we love heaven and honour ? 330 

311 /] Web., Dyce (Mason conj.). you Qi to Edd/yS. Mason notes “I 
cannot discover any sense in this passage as it stands, but believe we should 
read, * If /could well be flattered/ instead of, and then the meaning 

will be, ‘You look as if you could be willing to pay your court to me, if you 
could do so without hazarding the fortune of your families by offending the 
king.’ Dyce adds : — “ The error probably arose from the eye of the original 
compositor having caught the initial word of the two preceding lines.” 

31 5 and live reclus<^ live recluses Qi. 317 I find] om. Qi. 

318 Thel Sirj the Qi. 319 vohat . . . whdl who . . . vjficd Qi. 

320 virttms^ injuries Q2 to Web. Dyce notes that the author of The 
Restauration substituted merits for injuries. 321 udd’\ call Qi. 

325 Male-dragons'\ “ So all the old eds., with a hyphen. Richardson {Diet 
in v.) cites the present passage as an example of male in the sense of mascu- 
line ; rightly, perhaps : ‘ male-griffin ’ is an heraldic term ; and see^ Spenser’s 
Works ^ vi 277, ed. Todd. A mend suggests that maleher^ means Dyce. 

327 Rriends] firieftd Ql. 328 earslyeares Q4 ’39 to F, 
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PhL My Lord Dion, you had 
A virtuous gentlewoman call'd you father ; 

Is she yet alive ? 

Dion^ Most honour'd sir, she is ; 

And, for the penance but of an idle dream. 

Has undertook a tedious pilgrimage. 335 

Enter a Lady. 

PhL Is it to me, 

Or any of these gentlemen, you come ? 

Lady. To you, brave lord; the princess would entreat 
Your present company. 

PhL The princess send for me ! you are mistaken. 340 
Lady. If you be called Philaster, 'tis to you. 

PhL Kiss her fair hand, and say I will attend hen 

[Exit Lady, 

Dion. Do you know what you do ? 

Phi. Yes ; go to see a woman. 

Cle. But do you weigh the danger you are in ? 345 

’P^L Danger in a sweet face ! 

I must not fear a woman ! 

Thra. But are you sui'e it was the princess sent ? 

‘ It may be some foul train to catch your life. 

PhL I do not think it, gentlemen ; she's noble. 350 
Her eye may shoot me dead, or those true red 
And white friends in her cheeks may steal my soul out ; 
There's all the danger in't : but, be what may, 

Her single name hath arm'd me. [Exit PlIILASTER. 

Dwn. Go on, 355 

And be as truly happy as th'art fearless ! — 

Come, gentlemen, let's make our friends acquainted, 

Lest the King prove false. [Exeunt Gentlemen. 

331 Dim} Ljfon Qi. It is to be remembered that througbout Qr the name 
of this personage is Lyo?z or Leon. 334 ike’l a Qi, 

335 Enter . . .] Enter a Gentlewoman. Qi, at I 333. 

336 Is Is" t Qi, 336, 337 Is U . . . mme\ one line Q. F. 

337 Or} or to Qi. 340 are} fare Q2 to F. 

341 to} om, Qi , $^2 fair} om. Q4 to F. 

342 £xit . . .] om. Q2 to Edd. '78. Exit Gent Woo. Ql. 

352 friends}Jiend friends Qi. 

352 oAeeh} face Q2 to Web. Dyce notes that Philaster had just used that 
word (1. 346). 35.;| arz/Id] armed Theo. to Web. armMDyco. 

356 tit art} ihoii. art Qi, 6, F., Theo. 
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Scene IL 

Arethusds Apartment in the Palace, 

Enter Arethusa and a Lady. 

Are, Comes he not? 

Ladf, Madam ? 

Are, Will Philaster come ? 

Ladj/, Dear madam, you were wont 
To credit me at first 
Are, But didst thou tell me so ? 

I am forgetful, and my woman's strength 5 

Is so overcharged with dangers like to grow 
About my marriage, that these undcr-things 
Dare not abide in such a troubled sea. 

How looked he when he told thee he would come ? 

Ladf. Why, well. 10 

Are. And not a little fearful ? 

Ladf. Fear, madam ! sure, he knows not what it is. 

Are, You all are of his faction ; the whole court 
Is bold in praise of him ; whilst I 

May live neglected, and do noble things, ^ 1 5 

As fools in strife throw gold into the sea, 

Drown'd in the doing. But, I know he fears. 

Ladf. Fear, madam ! methought, his looks hid more 
Of love than fear. 

Are, Of love ! to whom } to you ? 

Did you deliver those plain words I sent, 20 

With such a winning gcstui*e and quick look 
That you have caught him ? 

Ladf. Madam, I mean to you. 

Are. Of love to me 1 alas, thy ignorance 
Lets thee not see the crosses of our births ! 

Nature, that loves not to be questioned 25 

Why sixe did this or that, but has her ends, 

And knows she does well, never gave the world 
Two things so opposite, so contrary, 

Scene II. 2, 3 Dear . . . first} Web. and Dyce end first line me. 

6 dangers} dan,^er F., Theo. 13 att are} are all Q4 to Theo, 

xS Fear} om. Ql. 18 meikmght} methmghts Qx. 

2X winning} woim^ Ql. 2 1 quick} L e. lively. Byce. 

2X leek} leeks Qi. 22 kim} om. Qx. z 6 ker} kis Qx. 

2 $ Twe} te Qt. 2S contrarjy} bound to put Qx. 
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As he and I am : if a bowl of blood, 

Drawn from this arm of mine, would poison thee, 30 

A draught of his would cure thee. Of love to me ! 

Lady. Madam, I think I hear him. 

Are. Bring him in. \Exit Lady. 

You gods, that would not have your dooms withstood, 
Whose holy wisdoms at this time it is, 

To make the passions of a feeble maid 35 

The way unto your justice, I obey. 


Re-ente 7 ^ Lady zvitk Philaster. 

Lady. Here is my lord Philaster. 

Are. Oh, 'tis well. 

Withdraw yourself. [Exit Lady. 

Phi. Madam, your messenger 

Made me believe you wish’d to speak with me. 

Are. ’Tis true, Philaster; but the words arc such 40 
[ have to say, and do so ill beseem 
The mouth of woman, that I wish them said, 

And yet am loath to speak them. Have you known 
That I have aught detracted from your worth ? 

Have I in person wrong’d you or have set 45 

My baser instruments to throw disgrace 
Upon your virtues 1 

^ Phi. Never, madam, you. 

Are. Why, then, should you, in such a public 
place, 

Injure a princess, and a scandal lay 

Upon my fortunes, famed to be so great, 50 

Calling a great part of my dowry in question ^ 

Phi Madam, this truth which I shall speak will be 
Foolish : but, for your fair and virtuous self, 

I could afford myself to have no right 
To anything you wish’d. 


zq ami Similar instances of the irregular use of the first person singular {am 
for are) are frequent in our old drama, but are generally silently corrected 
by modern editors : this instance has escaped unnoticed. 

30 of mine] om. Qi. 31 Of\ om. Qi. 32 Exit Lady,] Dyce. 

33 doonis] dens Qi 

35 passions] jftassion Q4 to Dyce. 36 unio] into Qi. 

36 Re-enter . . Dyce. Enter Phil Q. F. 37 VAi ii is Ql, % 

37 Exit Lady.] Web., Dyce. 41 do] dosqi. 

49 Injure] Injury Qi, 50 famed] found Qt, 
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Are. ^ Philaster, know, 55 

I must enjoy these kingdoms. 

Fki Madam, both ? 

Are. Both, or I die; by fate, I die, Philaster, 

If I not calmly may enjoy them both, 

PM. I would do much to save that noble life ; 

Yet would be loath to have posterity 60 

Find in our stories, that Philaster gave 
His right unto a sceptre and a crown 
To save a lady’s longing. 

Are. Nay then, hear : 

I must and will have them, and more — 

PM. What more? 

Are. Or lose that little life the gods prepared 6 $ 

To trouble this poor piece of earth withal 

PM. Madam, what more ? 

Are, Turn then, away thy face. 

PM, No. 

Are, Do. 

PM. I can endure it. Turn away my face ! 70 

I never yet saw enemy that look’d 
So dreadfully, but that I thought myself 
As great a basilisk as he ; or spake 
So horribly, but that I thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his ; 75 

Nor beast that I could turn from : shall I then 
Begin to fear sweet sounds } a lady’s voice. 

Whom I do love ? Say, you would have my life ; 

Why, I will give it you ; for it is of me 
A thing so loathed, and unto you that ask 80 

Of so poor use, that I shall make no price : 

If you entreat, I will unmovcdly hear. 

Are, Yet, for my sake, a little bend thy looks. 

PM. I do. 

Are. Then know, I must have them and thee. 

PM. And me ? 

Are, Thy love; without which all the land ^85 

57 or I dii\ or / do Qx. 57 faU] heaven Qi. 

70 can] cannot Q3 to F., Web, can't Theo., Edd. *78. 

71 yet saio yet Qi. 72 dreadfully^ dreadful F. 

73, 74 sfaheSo horriMy] spsake so horrthk Qi, 

77 laiy^s micel tongtm Qi. 

79 it «>] His Web., Pyce. So ash] kg’ Ql. 
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Discovered yet will serve me for no use 
But to be buried in. 

P/ii Is't possible ? 

Are, With it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee. Now, though thy breath do strike me dead, 
(Which, know, it may,) I have unript my breast 90 

PM Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts 
To lay a train for this contemned life, 

Which you may have for asking : to suspect 
Were base, where I deserve no ill. Love you ! 

By all my hopes, I do, above my life ! 95 

But how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 
That would be jealous. 

Are, Another soul into my body shot 
Could not have filled me with more strength and 

spirit 100 

Than this thy breath. But spend not hasty time 
In seeking how I came thus : 'tis the gods, 

The gods, that make me so ; and, sure, our love 
Will be the nobler and the better blest, 

In that the secret justice of the gods 105 

Is mingled with it. Let us leave, and kiss ; 

Lest some unwelcome guest should fall betwixt us, 

And we should part without it 
P/ii Twill be ill 

I should abide here long. 

Are, Tis true ; and worse 

You should come often. How shall wc devise ilO 

To hold intelligence that our true loves, 

On any new occasion, may agree 
What path is best to tread ? 

PM. I have a boy, 

Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent, 

Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 1 1 5 

I found him sitting by a fountain's side, 

Of which he borrow’d some to quench his thirst, 

And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 

89 do} oicD. Qi. QS to Theo. 93 may] Qi 

103 T/teg'ods] om* Qi. 104 mUer} worthur Ql. 

107 mmdeomd} vnwelmdd Qt, txi loms] iopers-QSt F, 

116 s^de} fountaim side Qi. Fotmtmn side F. fmMiain^side 

Tlieo., Edd. ’78. iiS again as nmcit] as pmdi a^mn Qn 
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A garland lay him by, made by himself 
Of many several flowers bred in the vale, 

Stuck in that mystic order that the rareness 
Delighted me ; but ever when he turn'd 
His tender eyes upon 'em, he would weep, 

As if he meant to make 'em grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask'd him all his story : 

He told me that his parents gentle died, 

Leaving him to the mercy of the fields, 

Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs. 

Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun, 

Which still, he thank'd him, yielded him his light. 

Then took he up his garland, and did shew 
What every flower, as country-people hold, 

. Did signify, and how all, order'd thus, 

Express'd his grief ; and, to my thoughts, did read 
The pi'cttiest lecture of his country-art 
That could be wish'd ; so that methought I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertain'd 
Him, who was glad to follow ; and have got 

1 19 /wu hhn Theo. 

120 hnd m the m!e] bred in the vayle Ql. bred in the bay Q2 to Web. 

Mason, unacquainted with Qi, notes “ It appears to me, that by ^red in 

the bay, Philaster means, ^ Woven in the garland. A bay means a garland, and 
to brede or braid, as it is now spell, means to weave together. Bred is the 
participle of the verb, to brede, not of, to breed. 

On this Weber remarks : — *‘It were to be wished that Mason had furnished 
us with instances which would bear out these interpretations. I believe that 
the words in question simply mean, bred in the bay, or on the shallow edge of 
the fountain, at which Fhilasler found Bellario.’^ Dyce characteiizes the first 
portiori of Weber’s remarks as “sensible enough the latter part as 
“absurd.” He points out that “the play-wright who made an alteration 
of Bhila^ter under the title of The Restanration . . . seems to have been 
forced, like Mason, to understand ‘bay’ in the sense of garland; for he 
gives— 

* Of many several flowers he'd in the bay 
Stuck,’ etc.” 

Dyce adds “That 4to. 1620 [Qi] exhibits the true text in several places 
of this drama, where all the other eds. are corrupted, is beyond a doubt ; and 
here too, I apprehend, it preserves the right reading. I ought to add that it 
has the spelling * vayle ’ ; whence, perhaps, by a typographical error, the 
other lection, ‘ bay.’ ” 124 ’<?w] them Qi. 

130 their coursei\ the course Qi, 

131 Mm, . . . light'l it , life Qi. 

137 metkoughi'l methought s Ql. 

13% 139 d gladly . . . foilow\ Dyce’s arrangement. The speech is printed 
as prose in Ql. Qz to Web. end first line with him; and Theo. followed by 
Edd. **i$ and Web, read in second line “who was as glad.” 


^55 

120 


125 


130 


13s 
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The trustiest, loving'st, and the gentlest boy 140 

That ever master kept Him will I send 
To wait on you, and bear our hidden love. 


Re-enter Lady. 

Are, Tis well ; no more. 

Lady, Madam, the pidnce is come to do his service* 

Are, What will you do, Philaster, with yourself? 145 
Phi, Why, that which all the gods have pointed out 
for me. 

Are, Dear, hide thyself. — 

Bring in the prince. [Exit Lady. 

Phi Hide me from Pharamond ! 

When thunder speaks, which is the voice of Jove, 1 50 
Though I do reverence, yet I hide me not ; 

And shall a stranger-prince have leave to brag 
Unto a foreign nation, that he made 
Philaster hide himself? 

Are, Fie cannot know it. 

Phi Though it should sleep for ever to the world, 155 
It IS a simple sin to hide myself, 

Which will for ever on my conscience lie. 

Are, Then, good Philaster, give him scope and waj’* 

In what he says : for he is apt to speak 
What you ai'c loath to hear : for my sake, do. 160 

Phi I will. 

Re-enter Lady zvith PllARAMOND. 

Pha, My princely mistress, as true lovcr.s ought, 

I come to kiss these fair hands, and to shew, \Exit Lady. 

142 Re-enter . , .] Dyce. Enter , . , etc, 

145 do^ Philaster\ Philaster do <^i. 

146 pinUd ouf\ Web,, Dyce (Mason conj.), appointed out Qi to Edit *78. 
147—149 Dear . • . Pharanwnd\ Here as in Vveb, and Dyce x they do not 

arrange lines metrically, but probably intend Bring . . . Pharamond m one 
line. Qi to Edd, ’78 print in two lines, the first ending prince, I imagine 
the author intended Dear^ hide thyself, — Hide me from Pharamond! as one 
line ; Bdng in the prince, being an intercalatory extra metrical sentence. In 
doubt I have numbered the passage as three lines. 148 Exit Lady*] Dyce. 
150 fozfe] God Qi, 151 /tide me mt} doe not hide my self e 

*54 Unto . . , Idvmlfl one line Q,, F. 

*57 /ttis . . . Which It were . . , Which would 7 

160 for my sake, do’\ om. Qi. 

1 61 Re-enter . . Dyce. Enter Pharamond. etc. 

163 Exit Lady.] Dyce. 
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In outward ceremonies, the dear love 
Writ in my heart. X65 

Phi, If I shall have an answer no directlier, 

I am gone. 

Pha, To what would he have answer ? 

Are, To his claim unto the kingdom, 

Pha, Sirrah, I forbare you before the King — 1 70 

Phi, Good sir, do so still; I would not talk with 
you. 

Pha, But now the time is fitter ; do but offer 
To make mention of right to any kingdom, 

Though it be scarce habitable, 

Phi, Good sir, let me go. 

Pha, And by the gods — 

Phi, Peace, Pharamond I if thou — 175 

Are, Leave us, Philaster. 

Phi, I have done. 

Pha, You are gone ! by heaven, FlI fetch you back. 

Phi, You shall not need. 

Pha, What now } 

Phi, Know, Pharamond, 

I loathe to brawl with such a blast as thou, 

Who art nought but a valiant voice; but if 180 

Thou shalt provoke me further, men shall say, 

Thou wert,” and not lament it. 

Pha, Do you slight 

My greatness so, and in the chamber of 
The princess ? 

Phi, It is a place to which I must confess 185 

I owe a reverence ; but were't the church, 

Ay, at the altar, there’s no place so safe, 

Where thou darest injure me, but I dare kill thee : 

And for your greatness, know, sir, I can grasp 


165 Writ] wzf/du Qr. 

160 answer m directlier^ answer or no^ directly Qx. 
x68 wAat would} what t what would Qr. 

1 6S anstoer} an ansrver Q5 to Theo. 1 70 forhare}forhare Q4’39 to F» 

173 right} your right Theo. to Web. 174 he} lie Qi. ^ 

175 the gods} my sword Q4 to Dyce. 175 if thou} if then C^r. 

177 Pha* You * . . hack} All that remains of this speech io Qr is Fha, 
Y<mf as catch- word at bottom of page; thenext'page begins with FM, Yon 
shall not need.” iZo nought} nothing (fi, sha!f}Qy,dostl 

183 so much Qr. 

r87 Ay^ at the altar} at the high altar Qr. 

18S injure} injurie Ql 189 sir} om. Qr. 
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You and your greatness thus, thus into nothing. 190 

Give not a word, not a word back ! Farewell {Exit Phl 

Pha, ’Tis an odd fellow, madam ; we must stop 
His mouth with some office when we are married. 

Are, You were best make him your controller. 

Pha. IthinkhewoulddischargeitwelL But, madam, 195 
I hope our hearts are knit; and yet so slow 
The ceremonies of state are, that ’twill be long 
Before our hands be so. If then you please, 

Being agreed in heart, let us not wait 

For dreaming form, but take a little stolen 200 

Delights, and so prevent our joys to come. 

Are. If you dare speak such thoughts, 

I must withdraw in honour. {Exit Are. 

PAa. The constitution of my body will never hold out 
till the wedding; I must seek elsewhere. 205 

[Exit Pha, 


192, 193 ’ TA . . . married] Web. prints as prose. 

198 hands] hearts Qi. 198 If then] then ifQi. 

200 form] for 7 ne Q5 to F. 201 prevent] i. e. anticipate. Dyce. 

202 sucK]your (fi, 

202, 205 If .. . elsewhere] ” So arranged in old eds. Perhaps, the author 
intended the passage to stand thus : 

If you dare speak such thoughts, I must withdraw 
In honour, [Exit. 

Pha, The constitution of my body 

Will nier\i<M. out till the wedding; I must seek elsewhere.**’ Pycc* 
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ACT 11 . 

Scene I. 

An Apartment in tJu Palace, 

Enter Philaster and Bellario. 

Phi, And thou shall find her honourable, boy ; 

Full of regard unto thy tender youth, 

For thine own modesty ; and, for my sake, 

Apter to give than thou wilt be to ask, 

Ay, or deserve. 

Bel, Sir, you did take me up 5 

When I was nothing ; and only yet am something 
By being yours. You trusted me unknown ; 

And that which you were apt to conster 
A simple innocence in me, perhaps 

Might have been craft, the cunning of a boy 10 

Harden’d in lies and theft ; yet ventured you 
To part my miseries and me ; for which, 

I never can expect to serve a lady 

That bears more honour in her breast than you. 

PhL But, boy, it will prefer thee. Thou art young, 1 5 
And bear’st a childish overflowing love 
To them that clap thy cheeks and speak thee fair yet ; 

4 — loApt&r . . . Theobald’s division, followed by Dyce. InQ. F., six 

lines ending dt'sm^ve . . . nothing . . . yotirs . . . apt ,,, in me , ^ , 
boy ; Edd. ^78 and Web. follow Q. F., except that they give a separate line to 
Ay^ or deserve of our 1 . 5. In 1 . 8 Theo. reads — are apt to consirtte ?tow '^ ; 
the ^‘'arep the reading of F., he of course caught from the ed. 1711, a modern- 
ized reprint of F. ; the form construe” was first introduced in that 1711 ed. ; 
Edd. ’78 and Web- also adopt it. The “now” is an insertion of his own 
to support the metre. On this Dyce remarks — “ A word, perhaps, has dropt 
out ; but (among other passages of this kind which might be cited) compare-— 
* Yet, if it be your wills, forgive the sin 

, / have committed; lei it not fall 

Upon this understanding child of mine I ’ ” 

Act ii. Sc. iv. IL 64—65- 

6 and only yet ani\ and / am only yet Qi. 10 crafi\ crafty Qi. 

1 7 clafl claps Ql , 17 yet] om. Q I . 
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But when thy judgment comes to rule those passions, 

Thou wilt remember best those careful friends 20 

That placed thee in the noblest way of life. 

She is a princess I prefer thee too. 

BeL In that small time that I have seen the world, 

I never knew a man hasty to part 

With a servant he thought trusty : I remember, 

My father would prefer the boys he kept 25 

To greater men than he : but did it not 
Till they were grown too saucy for himself. 

PkL Why, gentle boy, I find no fault at all 
In thy behaviour. 

BeL Sir, if I have made 

A fault of ignorance, instruct my youth : 30 

I shall be willing, if not apt, to learn ; 

Age and experience will adorn my mind 

With larger knowledge ; and if I have done 

A wilful fault, think me not past all hope 

For once. What master holds so strict a hand 35 

Over his boy, that he will part with him 

Without one warning } Let me be corrected, 

To break my stubbornness, if it be so, 

Rather than turn me off ; and I shall mend. 

PhL Thy love doth plead so prettily to stay, 40 

That, trust me, I could weep to part with thee. 

Alas, I do not turn thee off! thou knowest 
It is my business that doth call thee hence ; 

And when thou art with her, thou dwelFst with me. 

Think so, and ^tis so : and when time is full, 45 

That thou hast well discharged this heavy trust, 

Laid on so weak a one, I will again 
With joy receive thee ; as I live, I will ! 

Nay, weep not, gentle boy. Tis more than time 
Thou didst attend the princess. 

BeL I am gone. SO 

But since I am to part with you, my lord, 

And none knows whether I shall live to do 
More service for you, take this little prayer : 

Heaven bless your loves, your fights, all your designs 1 


18 thy\ om. Ql, 18 td\ m Qi. 

23, 24 I never . . . remember'\ Theo. and Dyce end first line pm't tvMk 
40 dotk’l dos Ql, 54 Jigkts\ sighes Ql, 
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May sick men, if they have your wish, be well ; 55 

And Heaven hate those you curse, though I be one ! 

PM, The love of boys unto their lords is strange ; 

I have read wonders of it : yet this boy 

For my sake (if a man may judge by looks 

And speech) would out-do story. I may see 60 

A day to pay him for his loyalty. [Exit Phi. 


Scene 1 1 . 

A Gallery in the Palace, 

Enter Pharamond. 

Pka. Why should these ladies stay so long ? They 
must come this way : I know the queen employs 'em 
not ; for the reverend mother sent me word, they would 
all be for the garden.- If they should all prove honest 
now, I were in a fair taking ; I was never so long with- S 
out sport in my life, and, in my conscience, 'tis not my 
fault. Oh, for our country ladies ! 

Enter Galatea. 

Here's one bolted ; FIl hound at her. — Madam ! 

Gal, Your grace ! 

Pha, Shall I not be a trouble ? 

Gal, Not to me, sir. 10 

Pha, Nay, nay, you are too quick. By this sweet hand 

Gal, You'll be forsworn, sir; 'tis but an old glove. 

If you will talk at distance, I am for you : 

But, good prince, be not bawdy, nor do not brag : 

These two I bar ; 1 5 

And then, I think, I shall have sense enough 
To answer all the weighty apothegms 
Your royal blood shall manage. 

56 E[emm\ Heavms Qi, F, Scene II. 

3 the reverend mother^ the Mother of the Maids : compare The Woman- 

hater, HI. iii- Farewell, you maidens with your mother eke ! I>y&. 

4 homst'] i.e. chaste. Dyce. 6 sporfl sport before Qi, 

8 Madam] This necessary word is found only in 4to. 1620 [Qi]. Not in 
modern eds.” Dyce. il j/ou are] fare Qi. 

12 — 18 YoiiU be ,, , manage] Theobald’s division 5 followed by Dyce ; as 
prose in all other eds. 12 but] om, Qi. 

13 at distance] at a distance Web. IS I bar] 1 omly bar Qi. 

M 
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Pka. Dear lady, can you love ? 

Gal Dear, prince ! how dear ? I ne’er cost you a 20 
coach yet, nor put you to the dear repentance of a 
banquet Here’s no scarlet, sir, to blush the sin out it 
was given for. This wire mine own hair covers ; and 
this face has been so far from being dear to any, that 
it ne’er cost penny painting ; and, for the rest of my 25 
poor wardrobe, such as you see, it leaves no hand 
behind it, to make the jealous mercer’s wife curse our 
good doings. 

Pha, You mistake me, lady. 

Gal Lord, I do so : would you or I could help it ! 30 

PJia. Y’are very dangerous bitter, like a potion. 

Gal No, sir, I do not mean to purge you, though 
I mean to purge a little time on you. 

Pha, Do ladies of this country use to give 
No more respect to men of my full being } 35 

Gal Full being ! I understand you not, unless your 
grace means growing to fatness ; and then your only 
remedy (upon my knowledge, prince) is, in a morning, 
a cup of neat white wine brewed with carduus ; then 
fast till supper ; about eight you may cat : use exercise, 40 
and keep a sparrow-hawk ; you can shoot in a tiller : 
but, of all, your grace must fly phlebotomy, fresh pork, 
conger, and clarified whey ; they are all dullers of the 
vital spirits. 

Pha, Lady, you talk of nothing all this while. 45 

Gal Tis very true, sir ; I talk of you. 

Pha, [aside\ This is a crafty wench ; I like her wit 

21 coach’] couch Qi. 21, 11% of a hanqu&t] of a play and a hanqu&t Qi, 
22, 23 to blush . . . given for] to make you blush Ql. 

23 This wire . . . covers] this is my own hair (ft. 

25 cost penny] cost a penny Qi. 

26 wardrobe] Qi and 6 have the form wardrop ; wardrope, 

26, 27 no handbehhtd it] meaning, I presume, no acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness, but that it is paid for and crossed off the mercer's books. Mason suggested 
that for hand we should read hafidle and Web. adopted his suggestion. 

27 mercer's] silke-mans Qi . 27, 28 our good doings] our doing Ql. 

29 You mistake] You muck mistake Qi. 

31—53 Pha. Y'are * on you] In Ql only of the old eds. and there 
printed as prose. Byce restored it to the text, as verse : altering however 
are to You^ re. ^ 

34> 35 -Oo . . . being] As verse Theo. and Dyce ; prose the rest. 

41 tiller] Supposed here to mean a croS&-bow. See Nares Gloss, in y* 

43 conger] ana conger Qt. 43 are all] are Qt. 

44 spirits] anymales Ql. 
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well ; ’twill be rare to stir up a leaden appetite : she’s 
a Danae, and must be courted in a shower of gold, 

Madam, look here ; all these, and more than 50 

GaL What have you there, my lord ? gold ! now, as 
I live, ’tis fair gold ! You would have silver for it, to 
play with the pages : you could not have taken me in 
a worse time ; but, if you have present use, my lord, 
ril send my man with silver, and keep your gold safe 55 
for you, [Takes gold, 

Pha, Lady, lady ! 

GaL She’s coming, sir, behind, will take white 
money. — 

Aside\ Yet for all this I’ll match ye, 60 

[Exit Gal. behind the hangings, 

Pha, If there be but two such more in this kingdom, 
and near the court, we may even hang up our harps. 

Ten such camphire-constitutions as this would call the 
golden age again in question, and teach the old way 
for every ill-faced husband to get his own children ; 65 

and what a mischief that would breed, let all consider. 

Enter MegEA. 

Here’s another : if she be of the same last, the devil 
shall pluck her on. — Many fair mornings, lady ! 

Meg, As many mornings bring as many days, 

Fair, sweet, and hopeful to your grace ! 70 

48, 49 shis a JDanae\ she^s daintie Qi, in a shower\ with a skewer Qi, 
52 You would . . , for itjj/ozid . . . fort Ql, 

54 time time sir ^ Qi. 

55, 56 safe for you} So Ql : all subsequent editions omit scfe, 

56 Takes gold.] Dyce. Here Ql has a stage-direction — “ She slips behind 
the Orras.” 

58 — 60 Shds eomin^ , , . match ye} Notwithstanding the stage-direction in 
Qi at L 56, that Qo. has the equivalent of this speech thus : — 

Gal. She*s coming;' sir behind^ 

Will ye take white money yet for all this. Exit” 

60 match ye} (you Edd.^78, W’'eb.). Mason notes: — “This is sense, yet 
probably we ought to read watch you, as Galatea does actually watch Phara- 
mond, and retires behind the scene for that purpose.” Dyce adds : — “ Settle 
in his alteration of the play gives * watch ye,* ” 

61 more in this kingdom} in this kingdom more Qi. 

62 es/e^ ene Qi, 

63 camphire-constitutions} Hyphened by Dyce. Web. notes ; 

was anciently classed among those articles of the materia medica, which were 
cold in an eminent degree.” Dyce adds: — ^*‘See Sir T. Browne^s Vulgar 
Errors, Bk. ii. c. vii. p. iii, ed. 1672.” [Bohn I. 213.] 

66 would} will Q2 to W eb. 
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Pha, She gives good words yet ; sure, this wench is 
free. — 

If your more serious business do not call you, Lady, 

Let me hold quarter with you ; we’ll talk an hour 
Out quickly. 

Meg, What would your grace talk of } 75 

Pha, Of some such pretty subject as yourself : 

111 go no further than your eye, or lip ; 

There’s theme enough for one man for an age. 

Meg, Sir, they stand right, and my lips are yet even, 
Smooth, young enough, ripe enough, and red enough, 80 
Or my glass wrongs me. 

Pka, Oh, they are two twinn’d cherries dyed in 
blushes 

Which those fair suns above with their bright beams 
Reflect upon and ripen ! Sweetest beauty, 

Bow down those branches, that the longing taste 85 

Of the faint looker-on may meet those blessings, 

And taste and live. 

Meg, Oh, delicate sweet prince ! 

She that hath snow enough about her heart 
To take the wanton spring of ten such lines off, 

May be a nun without probation. — Sir, 90 

You have in such neat poetry gather’d a kiss, 

That if I had but five lines of that number, 

Such pretty begging blanks, I should commend 
Your forehead or your cheeks, and kiss you too. 

Pha, Do it in prose ; you cannot miss it, madam. 95 
Meg, I shall, I shall, 

Pha, By my life, but you shall not ; 

111 prompt you first. [Kisses heK^ Can you do it now ? 

72 Ladyl om. Q2 to Dyce. 

73 wdil talk} we will talk Dyce, who ends the line with talk, Q6 and F. 

for talk have take. or lip'\your Up Qi. 78 theme\ time Qt. 

79, 80 even^ Smooth} Dyce, with Qi, omits comma after even^ and ends I. 
79 with smooth. 80 and} om. Q4 ’39 to Web. 

82 blushes} blush Qi, 83 brig-ht} deepe Qi. 

86 faint . . . those} sweete , , , these Qi. Here Qi has a stage^'direc- 
tion They kisse.” 

89, 90 lines ojf, , , , probation} lines^ ii may be a number without Proha^ 
turn Qi. 

90, 91 May . . . ylw] So divided Edd/yS to Dyce* Qi to Theo. end 
first line probation^ and Theo. in 1, 91 for you ham has you’m. The speech is 
printed as prose in Qi. 

91 in] by Qi. 93 blanks} i. e. blank verses. 

96 but} Qi, Dyce* om. the rest. 97 Kisses her] Web. and Dyce. 
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Meg. Methinks ’tis easy, now you ha’ done’t before 
me ; 

But yet should I stick at it 

Pha. Stick till to-morrow ; 

I’ll never part you, sweetest. But we lose time : lOO 

Can you love me ? 

Meg. Love you, my lord ! how would you have me 
love you ? 

Pha. I’ll teach you in a short sentence, ’cause I will 
not load your memory; this is all: love me, and lie 105 
with me. 

Meg. Was it lie with you, that you said? ’tis im- 
possible. 

Pha. Not to a willing mind, that will endeavour : if 
I do not teach you to do it as easily in one night as no 
you’ll go to bed, I’ll lose my royal blood for’t 

Meg. Why, prince, you have a lady of your own 
That yet wants teaching. 

Pha. I’ll sooner teach a mare the old measures than 
teach her any thing belonging to the function. She’s 115 
afraid to lie with herself, if she have but any masculine 
imaginations about her. I know, when we are married, 

I must ravish her. 

Meg. By my honour, that’s a foul fault indeed ; 

But time and your good help will wear it out, sir. 120 

Pha. And for any other I see, excepting your dear 
self, dearest lady, I had rather be Sir Tim the school- 
master, and leap a dairy-maid. 

Meg. Has your grace seen the court-star, Galatea ? 

Pha. Out upon her! she’s as cold of her favour as 125 
an apoplex : she sailed by but now. 

Meg. And how do you hold her wit, sir ? 

98 now you ha* done*t before me\ now I ha* don*t before Q2 to Web. {dom*b 

Web.). 99 Bui^] and Qi. 

99 should I stick at it — ] Ed. I should stick at it. Ql to Dyce. 

1CK> never} ndre, ndr, or ne*er Q2 to Edd."78. 

103 love you ^} loue ye ? Qi. 

1 1 2, 1 13 Why . , . Byce’s division. Prose the rest. • 

1 16, 1 17 any masculine imaginations} my mascaline imagination Qi. 

11 % By . . . sir} Divided as in Ql and Dyce. Prose the rest. 

119 thafs} that is Dyce 121 any} my Ql, 

122 Tim the] Timen a Qi. 

123 leaf} keepe Qi. Qos. 2 and 3 add Madam at the end of this speech ; 
the former after a full-stop, the latter after a comma. 

127 .dnd how . . , wit, sir} Mow . . . wit Qi. 
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Pha. I hold her wit ! The strength of all the guard 
cannot hold it, if they were tied to it ; she would blow 
’em out of the kingdom. They talk of Jupiter; he’s 130 
but a squib-cracker to her : look well about you, and 
you may find a tongue-bolt But speak, sweet lady, 
shall I be freely welcome ? 

Meg. Whither? 

Pha. To your bed. If you mistrust my faith, you 135 
do me the unnoblest wrong. 

Meg. I dare not, prince, I dare not. 

Pha. Make your own conditions, my purse shall seal 
’em ; and what you dare imagine you can want, Fll 
furnish you withal : give two hours to your thoughts 140 
every morning about it Come, I know you are 
bashful ; 

Speak in my ear, will you be mine ? Keep this, 

And with it me ; soon I will visit you. 

{Gives her a ring. 

Meg. My lord, 145 

My chamber’s most unsafe ; but when ’tis night, 

111 find some means to slip into your lodging : 

Till when- 

Pka. Till when, this and my heart go with 

thee ! {Exeunt several ways. 

Enter Galatea, front behind the hangings. 

Gal, Oh, thou pernicious petticoat-prince ! are these 
your virtues ? Well, if I do not lay a train to blow 1 50 
your sport up, I am no woman : and, lady Towsabel, 

111 fit you for’t. {Exit Gal. 

13X, 132 took , , . tongue~hol£\ om, Qi. 

137 The second / dare not omitted Qi. 

140 two hotirsl worship Qi. 141 you are’] fare Ql. 

143 — 148 Speak , . , with thee] Dyce’s division ; as prose in preceding eds* 

144 I Witt] I shall Qi. 144 Gives her a rmg.] Web,, Byce, 

146 unsafe] vmertaine Qi. 

148 Exeunt . . , ] Exit ambo. Qi. Exeunt. Q2, 

Enter Gajatea from the behind the Orras, Qi. 

15 1 Towsabel] a jocular corruption of JDowsabeL Qi, however, has 
Towsabel f which Theo,, followed by Edd. conjecturally I’estored. 
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Scene III. 

Arethusa’S Apartment in the Palace. 

Enter Arethusa a 7 td a Lady. 

Are. Where's the boy ? 

Lady. Within, madam. 

Are. Gave you him gold to buy him clothes ? 

Lady. I did. 

Are. And has he done’t ? 5 

Lady. Yes, madam. 

Are. 'Tis a pretty sad-talking boy, is it not 
Ask'd you his name ? 

Lady. No, madam. 

Enter Galatea, 

Are. Oh, you are welcome. What good news ? 

Gal. As good as any one can tell your grace, 

That says, she has done that you would have wish'd. 

Are. Hast thou discover'd } 

Gal. I have strain'd a point of modesty for you. 

Are. I prithee, how? 

Gal. In listening after bawdry. I see, let a lady live 
never so modestly, she shall be sure to find a lawful 
time to hearken after bawdry ; your prince, brave 
Pharamond, was so hot on't ! 

Are. With whom ? 

Gal. Why, with the lady I suspected : I can tell the 
time and place. 

Are. Oh, when, and where ? 

Gal. To-night, his lodging. 

Are. Run thyself into the presence; mingle there 
again 

With other ladies ; leave the rest to me. — 

{Exit Galatea. 

2 madan£\ om. Qi, 7 is if\ Ust Qi. 12 Ms} hath Q6,^F. 

13 — 13 jffast . . . how As two lines, first mding J>omt Dyce; perhaps 
rightly. 

16-— 19 In . hot m’f} M fonx lines f ending iady . . . find . . . bawdry 

. . . <?wVDyce, 17 she\they Cyi. 

20—23 With . . . tvhere i’] Dyce’s lines are not metrically arranged, but he 
seems to make two lines of these speeches, the first ending suspected. 

21 suspededi suspect Q4 to F. 26 Exit Galatea, ]Dyce. 
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If Destiny (to whom we dare not say, 

£ Why didst thou this ? ’) have not decreed it so, 

In lasting leaves (whose smallest characters 

Were never alter’d yet), this match shall break.— 30 

Where’s the boy ? 

Lady, Here, madam. 

Enter Bellario richly dressed. 

Are, Sir, 

You are sad to change your service ; is’t not so ? 

Bel, Madam, I have not changed ; I wait on you, 3 S 

To do him service. 

Are, Thou disclaim’st in me. 

Tell me thy name. 

Bel, Bellario. 

Are, Thou canst sing and play 

Bel, If grief will give me leave, madam, I can. 

Are, Alas, what kind of grief can thy years know } 40 

Hadst thou a curst master when thou went’st to school ? 
Thou art not capable of other grief; 

Thy brows and cheeks are smooth as waters be 
When no breath troubles them : believe me, boy, 

Care seeks out wrinkled brows and hollow eyes, 45 

And builds himself caves, to abide in them. 

Come, sir, tell me truly, does your lord love me ? ^ 

Bel, Love, madam ! I know not what it is. 

Are, Canst thou know grief, and never yet knew’st 
love ? 

28 * W/ij/ didst thou this Web. Why thou didst this, Ql to F., 

Dyce. ‘ J^yj thou didst this I ’ Edd.’yS. 

30 PFere] Was Qi to 6. 

30 alter' dyet)^ Dyce. altred^yet Qi. altered;) yet, Qz to Theo. altered) yet ^ 
Edd.’yS, Web. ^ 32 Enter . . . ] “ richly dressed ” added by Dyce. 

36 Thou disclaim^ si in me'\ Then trust in me Ql. 

36 disclaifdst in me\ ** i. e. disclaimest me. The expression is common in 
our early writers.” Dyce. 

No doubt to disclaim in is frequently to be considered as equivalent to dis^ 
claim, pure and simple j the Princess, however, does not here intimate that 
Bellario disclaims or renounces her, but only that he disclaims or repudiates 
any inherent right in her to his service : he waits on her not as her servant but 
as servant to his lord. 

41 curst] crosse Qi. 43 waters] wester Ql, 

44 breath] In proof of the dependence of F. on Q6, it may, perhaps, be 
worth noting that it follows Q6 in misspelling this word dreath : it, however, 
corrected the next word trembles, where Q5 and 6 have tremble, 

45 out] om. Ql. 46 himself] itself Qi, 47 de^es] doth Ql. 
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Thou art deceived, boy. Does he speak of me 50 

As if he wish'd me well ? 

BeL If it be love 

To forget all respect of his own friends 
In thinking of your face ; if it be love 
To sit cross-arm'd and sigh away the day, 

Mingled with starts, crying your name as loud 5 5 

And hastily as men i' the streets do fire ; 

If it be love to weep himself away 

When he but hears of any lady dead 

Or kill'd, because it might have been your chance ; 

If, when he goes to rest (which will not be), 60 

Twixt every prayer he says, to name you once, 

As others drop a bead, be to be in love, 

Then, madam, I dare swear he loves you. 

Are. Oh, y'are a cunning boy, and taught to lie 
For your lord's credit ! but thou know'st a lie , 65 

That bears this sound is welcomer to me 
Than any truth that says he loves me not. 

Lead the way, boy, — Do you attend me too. — 

'Tis thy lord's business hastes me thus. Away ! \Exetmi. 


Scene IV. 

Before Pharamond's lodging in the Court of the 
Palace, 

Enter DioN, Cleremont, Thrasiline, Megra, 
Galatea. 

Dion, Come, ladies, shall we talk a round ? As men 
Do walk a mile, women should talk an hour 
After supper j 'tis their exercise, 

GaL 'Tis late. 

52 to Qi to 3. 53 In\ with Qi to 3. 

54 sigK\ thinke Qi to 3. 

55 Mingled , . . crying with mingling starts and crying Qx. 

56 Ami hastilyl om. Qi. 56 Hthe] in Qi. 

58 lady\ woman Qi, 6 z a bead] beades Qr. 

63, 64 Then, madam, &c.] Arranged thus by Theobald : 

* Then, Madam, I dare swear he loves you. Are, O I 
You are a cunning boy/ &c. 

He may have been right ; but ‘ swear * is repeatedly used as a dissyllable by 
our early poets.’’ Dyce. 64, 65 to lie For your] toyc^ur Qi. 

69 thus. Away] thus away Qi. ’ 
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Meg, Tis all 

My eyes will do to lead me to my bed. 

GaL I fear, they are so heavy, you’ll scarce find 
The way to your own lodging with ’em to-night 

Enter PharamOND. 

Thra, The prince ! 

Pha, Not a-bed, ladies ? y’are good sitters-up : lO 

What think you of a pleasant dream, to last 
Till morning ? 

Meg, I should choose, my lord, a pleasing wake before 
it. 


Enter Arethusa and Bellario. 

Are, ’Tis well, my lord ; y’are courting of these 
ladies. — 

Is’t not late, gentlemen 1 15 

Cle, Yes, madam. 

Are. Wait you there. 

Meg, [aside^ She’s jealous, as I live. — Look you, 
my lord. 

The princess has a Hylas, an Adonis. 

Pha. His form is angel-like. 20 

Meg. Why, this is he that must, when you are wed, 

Sit by your pillow, like young Apollo, with 

His hand and voice binding your thoughts in sleep ; 

The princess does provide him for you and for herself. 

Pha, I find no music in these boys. 

Meg, Nor 1 : 25 

They can do little, and that small they do, 

They have not wit to hide. 

Dion. Serves he the princess ? , 

Tkra, Yes. 

Dion. ’Tis a sweet boy : how brave she keeps him ! 

Pha, Ladies all, good rest ; I mean to kill a buck 30 

7 they are\ thyre Qi. 8 owni ora. Q3 to Web. 

II pleasantl ^pleasing Qi. 13 s/zouid] skali Qi. 

14 my lord\ ora. Qi. 14 ihese\ ora. Q3 to F., Edd. ’78. the Theo. 

lSyou\ om. Qi. 19 has] om. Qi. 

21 this is he that must^] Dyce. this is ihat^ must Qi. this is he, must, Q2 to 
F. this is he must, Theo. to Web. Theo completed the line by reading in the 
second half—'* when you onee are wed” ; Dyce, it will be seen, completes the 
line by introducing m the first half that, from the imperfect Qi. 

27 hide] hide it Qi, 29 brave] i. e. finely dressed. ^ i^Dyce. 
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To-morrow morning ere y’have done your dreams. 

All happiness attend your grace ! 

[Exit Pharamond.] 
Gentlemen, good rest — 

Come, shall we to-bed ? 

Gal Yes. — ^All good night. 

Ezon, May your dreams be true to you ! — 

[Exeunt Galatea and MeGRA. 
What shall we do, gallants ? 'tis late. The King 35 

Is up still : see, he comes ; a guard along 
With him. 


Enter KING, Arethusa, and Guard. 

King. Look your intelligence be true. 

Are. Upon my life, it is ; and I do hope 
Your highness will not tie me to a man 40 

That in the heat of wooing throws me off, 

And takes another. 

Dio 7 i, What should this mean ? 

King. If it be true, 

That lady had been better have embraced 4 S 

Cureless diseases. Get you to your rest : 

You shall be righted. [Exeunt Arethusa and Bellario.] 
— Gentlemen, draw near ; 

We shall employ you. Is young Pharamond 
Come to his lodging } 

Dion. I saw him enter there. 

King. Haste, some of you, and cunningly discover 50 
If Megra be in her lodging. [Exit DiON. 

Cle. Sir, 

She parted hence but now, with other ladies. 

King. If she be there, we shall not need to make 
A vain discovery of our suspicion. — 55 

fhavi\ you have Qi. Q5, F. yareQS. Cornel 

45 had been better have] A common form of expression, a single illustration 
will sujB&ce 

‘‘ Thou hadst been better have been bom a dog,” 

Othello III, iii. 3§2. 

Qi, which prints the speech as prose, omits have; that form also is not in- 
frequent, cf., — 

Come, sir, you had been better kept your bed,” 

Spanish Tragedy^ III. iii. 

The 1711 ed, of Beaumont and Fletcher altered the phrase to had much better 
have; Theo., Ed.’7S and Web. followed suit, by mere oversight it is to be 
presumed : Dyce, of course, restored as in text 
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You gods, I see that who unrighteously 
Holds wealth or state from others shall be cursed 
In that which meaner men are blest withal : 

Ages to come shall know no male of him 

Left to inherit, and his name shall be 6o 

Blotted from earth ; if he have any child, 

It shall be crossly match'd ; the gods themselves 
Shall sow wild strife betwixt her lord and her. 

Yet, if it be your wills, forgive the sin 
I have committed ; let it not fall 65 

Upon this understanding child of mine ! 

She has not broke your laws. But how can I 
Look to be heard of gods that must be just. 

Praying upon the ground I hold by wrong ? 

Re-enter DiON. 

Dion. Sir, I have asked, and her women swear she 70 
is within ; but they, I think, are bawds. I told 'em, I 
must speak with her; they laughed, and said, their 
lady lay speechless. I said, my business was important; 
they said, their lady was about it. I grew hot, and 
cried, my business was a matter that concerned life 75 
and death ; they answered, so was sleeping, at which 
their lady was. I urged again, she had scarce time 
to be so since last I saw her ; they smiled again, and 
seemed to instruct me that sleeping was nothing but 
lying down and winking. Answers more direct I 80 
could not get : in short, sir, I think she is not there. 

King. 'Tis then no time to dally. — You o' the guai-d, 
Wait at the back door of the prince's lodging. 

And see that none pass thence, upon your lives. — 

Knock, gentlemen; knock loud; louder yet. 8$ 

What, has their pleasure taken off their hearing ? — 

I'll break your meditations, — Knock again. — 

Not yet ? I do not think he sleeps, having this 

61 eartK\ the earth Qi, 

66, 67 understanding, . . She'] vndeseruing child if she Qx. 

67 can] could Ql. 

69 by] Qi. 81 get] get from them Qi. 

81 1 think she is not] she’s not Qx. 85 Imed] louder Tlico. 

85 louder yet] om. Qx- 86 their , . . their] your . . . yottr Ql. 

87 again] again, and lowder Qx. 

88, 89 this Larum] his Larum Q2. such larumes Qx. 
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Lamm by him. — Once more. — Pharamond ! prince ! 

[PhARAMOND above, 

Pha, What saucy groom knocks at this dead of 90 
night ? 

Where be our waiters '> By my vexed soul, 

He meets his death that meets me, for this boldness. 

King, Prince, prince, you wrong your thoughts ; we 
are your friends : 

Come down. 

Pha, The King ! 

King, The same. Come down, sir : 

We have cause of present counsel with you. 95 

E 7 iter Pharamond below, 

Pha, If your grace please to use me, Pll attend you 
To your chamber. 

King, No, 'tis too late, prince; Pll make bold with 
yours. 

Pha, I have some private reasons to myself 
Make me unmannerly, and say, you cannot. — 100 

Nay, press not forward, gentlemen ; he must come 
Through my life that comes here. 

King, Sir, be resolved I must and will come. — Enter ! 
Pha, I will not be dishonour'd : 

He that enters enters upon his death. 105 

Sir, 'tis a sign you make no stranger of me, 

To bring these renegadoes to my chamber 

93 Prince^ prince\ Prince Q2 to Web. TheobaW, to assist tbe metre, gave 
** Prince you dc wrong,” etc. 

94 PAe same. Come down, sir\ Ed. The saine^ sir. Come down sir Qx, 
Dyce. The same, sir, come down Q2 to Web. 

99 some\ certaine Qi. 99 myself\ myself sir, Qi. , 

* 100 Make’l makes Q., F. (Here Qi a stage-direction — “ They prease to 

come in,”) loi gentleme 7 t\ om. Qi. 

103 he resolt/edj i.e. be assured. Mason. 

10"^ I must, , , Enter\ Qz, 3, Dyce. I must come, and will come enter, 

Qn 

This last word, Enter, of the king^s speech, in Q4 ’34 by some accident of the 
press got shifted up to a level with the last line of Pharamond’s*»preceding 
speecb and there stands, a long space from it, as though it were a stage- 
direction, though printed in Roman ; the succeeding quartos and folio con- 
tinued the error. The ed. 17 ii, followed by Theo. and Edd.’yS, frankly 
made it into a stage-direction by printing in italic, and behind a bracket, 
thus — [Enters, Web. striking the word out altogether, erroneously notes that 
Q2 has — I must and will enter.” 

104 dishonouPd] dishomuPd thus Qi. 107 renegadoes^ runagates Qi. 
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At these unseasoned hours* 

King. Why do you 

Chafe yourself so ? you are not wronged nor shall be ; 

Only ril search your lodging, for some cause lio 

To ourself known. — Enter, I say. 

Pha. I say no. 

[Megra above. 

Meg. Let ^em enter, prince, let ’em enter ; 

I am up and ready : I know their business ; 

’Tis the poor breaking of a lady’s honour 

They hunt so hotly after ; let ’em enjoy it — 1 15 

You have your business, gentlemen ; I lay here. — 

Oh, my lord the King, this is not noble in you 
To make public the weakness of a woman ! 

Kmg. Come down. 

Meg. I dare, my lord. Your whootings and your 
clamours, 120 

Your private whispers and your broad fleerings, 

Can no more vex my soul than this base carriage : 

But I have vengeance yet in store for some 
Shall, in the most contempt you can have of me, 

Be joy and nourishment. 

King. Will you come down ? 125 

Meg. Yes, to laugh at your worst ; but I shall wring 
you, 

If my skill fail me not. [Exit above. 

King. Sir, I must dearly chide you for this looseness ; 

You have wrong’d a worthy lady : but, no more. — 

Conduct him to my lodging and to bed. 1 30 

\Exezmt Pharamond and Attendants. 

109 jtf] om. Ql. Ill known] om. Qi. 

1 12, 1 13 Zet . . dz^smess] so divided Theo. to Dyce, First line ends 
prince Q.,F. Qi makes one line of Let . . . up ; omits and ready, and 
prints rest of speech as prose. Theo., it should be added, reads do know” 
in 1. 113." 113 ready] i.e. dressed. Mason. 1 14 i/ie] a Qx. 

120 whootings] whoting Qi, Jiootings Dyce. 

12 1 broad] broader Theo. for both sense and metre, as he considered. 

123 yet] still Qi. 

124 most] i.e. greatest. See Nares. 

126 wring] wrong Q5a, 6, F. In Q5^ there is not space for an 
0 between r and n, and only a faint indication of an i. This would seem to 
suggest that the printer of QSa havings the Q 5(5 for his ! copy con- 
jecturally printed wrong”; and would point to Q6 as being printed from 
QSa. 127 Zxit . . .] Dyce. 

128 dearly chide you] chide you dearly Ql. 129 worthy] om. Ql. 

130 my] his Qi. 130 Exeunt . . .] Dyce. 
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CU, Get him another wench, and you bring him to 
bed indeed. 

Dion, ’Tis strange a man cannot ride a stage 
Or two, to breathe himself, without a warrant 
If this gear hold, that lodgings be search'd thus, 

Pray heaven we may lie with our own wives in safety, 135 
That they be not by some trick of state mistaken ! 

Enter Megra below. 

King, Now, lady-of-honour, where's your honour 
now? 

No man can fit your palate but the prince : 

Thou most ill-shrouded rottenness, thou piece 

Made by a painter and a 'pothecary, 140 

Thou troubled sea of lust, thou wilderness 

Inhabited by wild thoughts, thou swoln cloud 

Of infection, thou ripe mine of ail diseases, 

Thou all-sin, all-hell, and last all-devils, tell me. 

Had you none to pull on with your courtesies 145 

But he that must be mine, and wrong my daughter ? 

By all the gods, all these, and all the pages, 

And all the court, shall hoot thee through the court, 

Fling rotten oranges, make ribald rhymes, 

And sear thy name with candles upon walls ! 1 50 

Do you laugh, lady Venus ? 

Meg, Faith, sir, you must pardon me ; 

I cannot chose but laugh to see you merry. 

If you do this, O King 1 nay, if you dare do it, 

By all those gods you swore by, and as many 155 

132 — 136 ’ 7 z> strange . , . mistaken^ Here divided as in Q2 to F., followed 
by Edd.’78 and Dyce. Qi ends lines two . . . hold ,,, lie be not 
, , * mistaken. Theo. gave first two lines thus — 

“ Tis strange, a Man catlt ride a Stage or two, 

To breathe himself, without a Warrant for^t .*” — 
and for the rest followed Q2 to F, Web. printed the speech as prose. 

132 stage] Ql, Theo. (conjecturally), Web., Dyce. Stagge or Stagg Q2 to F. 
Stag ed. 1 71 1. The Edd.’78 thought Theo.'s conjectural emendation probably 
right, ‘*but the seeming reference to a buck-warranty in the next line’^ [‘*1” 
Byce], induced them to retain stag. 135 heaven] God Qi, 

136 Enter . . .] Byce. Enter with Megra. Q2 to F. Enter ]\ 3 tegra. ed. 
1711 to Web. In the margin of 11 . 135, 136, in lieu of this entry, Qi has — 
“they come down to the Kmg.’’ 137 lady-of-honour] Ed. ; not hyphened 
in preceding eds. 140 a fothecary] Apothecaries Q. 142 wild] Qy. vild? 
144 all-hell] and hell Qi. Note. The hyphens in this line by Byce. 

147 and alf] all Qi. 149 ribald] rehall Qi, 

154 dare do it] Qy. threaten it or dare threat itl 155 those] these Q6, F. 
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More of my own, I will have fellows, and such 
Fellows in it, as shall make noble mirth ! 

The princess, your dear daughter, shall stand by me 
On walls, and sung in ballads, anything : 

Urge me no more ; I know her and her haunts, i6o 

Her lays, leaps, and outlays, and will discover all ; 

Nay, will dishonour her. I know the boy 
She keeps ; a handsome boy, about eighteen ; 

Know what she does with him, where, and when. 

Come, sir, you put me to a woman’s madness, 165 

The glory of a fury ; and if I do not 
Do it to the height 

King. What boy is this she raves at ? 

Meg, Alas, good-minded prince, you know not these 
things ! 

I am loath to reveal ’em. Keep this fault. 

As you would keep your health from the hot air 170 

Of the corrupted people, or, by heaven, 

I will not fall alone. What I have known 

Shall be as public as a print ; all tongues 

Shall speak it as they do the language they 

Are born in, as free and commonly ; I’ll set it, 175 

Like a prodigious star, for all to gaze at, 

And so high and glowing, that other kingdoms far and 
foreign 

157 aj] that Ql, 159 anjf] or any Qi, 

161 iays, leaps] fayre leaps Ql. l6i outlays] out-lying Ql. 

162 J^ay] and Qi. 

164 and wken] when Qi. 1 72 falf] sinke Qi, 

173 ^ print] in print Qi. 176 prodigious] i, e, portentous. Dycc. 

177 Jlnd . . . foreigfi] “This formidable line was reduced by Theobald to 
‘ So high and glowing, that kingdoms far and foreign/ 

The Editors of 1778 divided it thus — 

‘ And so high and glowing, that other kingdoms 
Far and foreign.' 

There may be some corruption : but compare The Woman-hater^ III, i. 4, 

* And must attend,' &c.” Dyce. 

Mitford [Cursory JTotes^ etc, 1856, p. 10) thinks Theobald’s curtailment very 
judicious, and with reference to the passage in The Woman-hater-^ 

“ Heaven, if my sins be ripe, grown to a head, 

And must attend your vengeance, I beg not to divert my fate, 

Only to reprieve awhile thy punishment.” 

he remarks “I think this may be set right, by considering ‘grown to a 
head ’ as a various reading, or marginal explanation, of ‘ ripe,' and reading—. 
Heaven, if my sins be ripe, and must attend 
Your vengeance, I beg not to divert my fate, etc. 

Mistakes often occur from the printer copying from the manuscript all the 
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Shall read it there, nay, travel with it, till they find 
No tongue to make it more, nor no more people ; 

And then behold the fall of your fair princess ! i8o 

King, Has she a boy ? 

Ck, So please your grace, I have seen a boy wait 
on her, 

A fair boy. 

King, Go, get you to your quarter : 

For this time I will study to forget you. 

Meg, Do you study to forget me, and Fll study 185 
To forget you. {Exeunt King, Megra, and Guard. 

Cle, Why, here’s a male spirit fit for Hercules. If 
ever there be Nine Worthies of Women, this wench 
shall ride astride and be their captain, 

Dion, Sure, she has a garrison of devils in her 190 
tongue, she uttered such balls of wild-fire : she has 
so nettled the King, that all the doctors in the country 
will scarce cure him. That boy was a strange-found- 
out antidote to cure her infection ; that boy, that prin- 
cess’ boy ; that brave, chaste, virtuous lady’s boy ; and 195 
a fair boy, a well-spoken boy ! All these considered, 
can make nothing else, — but there I leave you, gentle- 
men. 

Thra, Nay, well go wander with you. {Exeunt, 


materials and alterations of a line, of which the reading is not definitely 
finished, and not separating the final improvement, or the first, from the 
second thoughts.” 

178 nay\ om, Ql. 

182, 183 So please . . . fairboy\ Dyce’s division ; the rest end 1 . 182 wait, 

184 I will] ril Qi to Edd.’78. 

185, 186 JOo . . , forget yoti] Do so and ^ h forget your — Qi. 

187 — 189 Why . . . captaiu] “ This speech perhaps ought to stand as three 
lines of colloquial verse.” Dyce. 187 why] om. Qi. 

187 ft] om. Q3 to Web. 

188 Nine Worthies] Dyce here refers to his note on Thierry and Theodor et^ 

II. iv. I give it here as this is the first mention of these Worthies in this 
edition :■— * * Perhaps the reader may require to be informed that these were 
Joshua, Judas Maccabseus, David, Alexander the Great, Hector, Julius Csesar, 
Charlemagne, Godfrey of Bouillon, and King Arthur: see, for instance, 
Middleton's World Tost at Tennis f — Works, V. 177. ed. Dyce,” [ed, 
Bullen, VII, 164,] 188 Worthies] Worthy Qi. 

189 astride] asMe Qi. 

190 has^ hath E. 191 utiereT] uttereth F. to Web. 

193 scarce] not Qi. 194 infection] infections Qr to 3. 

X9S brave, chaste] chaste, brave Qi. ITI you] yee Qi. 

199 wander] Qy. wofzder ? 
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ACT III. 

Scene L 

The Court of the Palace, 

Enter DiON, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. 

Cle, Nay, doubtless, 'tis true. 

Dion, Ay ; and ’tis the gods. 

That raised this punishment, to scourge the King 

With his own issue. Is it not a shame 

For us that should write noble in the land, 5 

For us that should be freemen, to behold 

A man that is the bravery of his age, 

Philaster, press'd down from his royal right 

By this regardless King } and only look 

And see the sceptre ready to be cast lO 

Into the hands of that lascivious lady 

That lives in lust with a smooth boy, now to be married 

To yon strange prince, who, but that people please 

To let him be a prince, is born a slave 

In that which should be his most noble part, 15 

His mind ? 

Thra, That man that would not stir with you 
To aid Philaster, let the gods forget 
That such a creature walks upon the earth ! 

Cle, Philaster is too backward in't himself, 

The gentry do await it, and the people, 20 

Against their nature, are all bent for him, 

And like a field of standing corn, that's moved 
With’ a stiff gale, their heads bow all one way. 

Dion. The only cause that draws Philaster back 

I Nay] And Q, 5 jFar us] for all us 5 should] om. Ql. 

12 — 14 That lives . . . slave] Divided as by Web. and Dyce. Lines end 
to be , , , people . . , slave Qz to Edd.’yS. 13 prince] thing Qi. 

19 Philaster , . , himself] om. Qi. 

21 Against their nature] i. e. contrary to the nature of the discordant multi- 
tude. Mason. 21 bent] om. Qi. 22 tkafs] om. Ql. 

24 draws] draweth Qi. 
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From this attempt is the fair princess’ love, 25 

Which he admires, and we can now confute. 

Thra. Perhaps he’ll not believe it 

Dion. Why, gentlemen, ’tis without question so. 

Cle. Ay, ’tis past speech, she lives dishonestly ; 

But how shall we, if he be curious, work 30 

Upon his faith ? 

Thra. We all are satisfied within ourselves. 

Dion. Since it is true, and tends to his own good, 
ril make this new report to be my knowledge ; 
ril say I know it ; nay, Fll swear I saw it 35 

Cle, It will be best. 

Thra. ’Twill move him. 

Dion, Here he comes. 


Enter Philaster. 

Good-morrow to your honour : we have spent 
Some time in seeking you. 

Phi. My worthy friends, 

You that can keep your memories to know 

Your friend in miseries, and cannot frown 40 

On men disgraced for virtue, a good day 

Attend you all ! What service may I do 

Worthy your acceptation ? 

Dion. My good lord, 

We cdme to urge that virtue, which we know 

Lives in your breast, forth. Rise, and make a head : 45 

The nobles and the people are all dull’d 

With this usurping King ; and not a man, 

That ever heard the word, or knew such a thing 

256 confuti\ comfort Qi. 

27 — 31 Perhap . . . faitK\ Here as in Q. F. Theo. to Dyce divide the 
lines at gmtkmm . . . speck . . . shall we .. . faith. 

37 it} om, Qi. 30 curiousl i. e. scrupulous. Weber. 

31 Upn his faith'l on his heleefe Qi, 33 tendsi Lords Qi. 

35 Qi- 

36 — 38 It will . . . friends^ This appears to be the division of the editors 
from Theo. to Dyce ; but as Theo. only partially arranges his lines in tnetrical 
form, and the others not at all, their intention is not always clear. The divi- 
sion of Q. F. seems to be at move him . . . honour . . . friends. 

40, 41 frown . . , disgracedl frame . , . disgrace Qi. 

43 good] om. Qi. 46 duUdI dull Qi. 

48 orhnew\ 0 f 3 to Dyce. knowes Qt. or knowne Q2. Perhaps the 
of Q2 is a mere misprint for hnowes ; it seems to me that or knows would be a 
better reading than the correction ” of Q3. 
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As virtue, but will second your attempts. 

Pku How honourable is this love in you 
To me that have deserved none ! Know, my friends, 
(You, that were born to shame your poor Philaster 
With too much courtesy,) I could afford 
To melt myself in thanks ; but my designs 
Are not yet ripe : suffice it, that ere long 
I shall employ your loves : but yet the time 
Is short of what I would. 

Dion, The time is fuller, sir, than you expect ; 

That which hereafter will not, perhaps, be reached 
By violence may now be caught. As for the King, 
You know the people have long hated him ; 

But now the princess whom they loved 

Phi, Why, what of her ? 

Dion, Is loathed as much as he. 

Phi, By what strange means } 

Dion, She’s known a whore. 

Phi, Thou liest ! 

Dion, My lord 

Phi, Thou Hest, 

{Offers to draw^ and is held. 
And thou shalt feel it ! I had thought thy mind 
Had been of honour. Thus to rob a lady 
Of her good name, is an infectious sin 
Not to be pardon’d : be it false as hell, 

’Twill never be redeem’d, if it be sown 
Amongst the people, fruitful to increase 
All evil they shall hear. Let me alone, 

That I may cut off falsehood whilst it springs ! 

Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I will scale them all, 

And from the utmost top fall on his neck 
Like thunder from a cloud. 

Dion, This is most strange : 

Sure he does love her. 

51 noiti\ more Qi. 54 in ihaitks] To thanks Qi, 

55 sufice it] sufficient Ql. 58 sir] om. Ql. 

58 exffict] i. e. suppose or believe. We call this an Americanism ; but 
ommon enough still in the Mother country. See JVm Mng, Diet, 

59 ’Will not] om. Qi. 

64 Offers , . He offers to draw his sword, and is held. Ql. 

66 Thus] then Ql. 70 fruitful] faithjuil Qi. 

73 off . p^i^^gs] out ,, , grmes Qi 73 the] that Qi 
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Phi. I do love fair truth : 

She is my mistress, and who injures her 
Draws vengeance from me. Sirs, let go my arms. 

Thra. Nay, good my lord, be patient 8o 

Cle. Sir, remember this is your honour'd friend, 

That comes to do his service, and will shew you 
Why he utter’d this. 

Phi. I ask you pardon, sir ; 

My zeal to truth made me unmannerly : 

Should I have heard dishonour spoke of you, 85 

Behind your back, untruly, I had been 
As much distemper’d and enraged as now. 

Dion. But this, my lord, is truth. 

Phi. Oh, say not so ! Good sir, forbear to say so ; 

’Tis then truth that all womankind is false : 90 

Urge it no more ; it is impossible. 

Why should you think the princess light ? 

Dion. Why, she was taken at it. 

Phi. ’Tis false ! by heaven, ’tis false ! it cannot be I 
Can it ? Speak, gentlemen ; for God’s love, speak ! 95 

Is’t possible ? can women all be damn’d ? 

Dion. Why, no, my lord. 

Phi. Why, then, it cannot be. 

Dion. And she was taken with her boy. 

Phi. What boy ? 

Dion. A page, a boy that serves her. 

Phi. Oh, good gods ! 

A little boy ? 

Dion. Ay ; know you him, my lord } 1 00 

Phi. Hell and sin know him ! — Sir, you are deceived; 
ril reason it a little coldly with you : 

If she were lustful, would she take a boy, 

That knows not yet desire ? she would have one 
Should meet her thoughts and know the sin he acts, 105 

78 injuresi injuries Ql. 

88—93 But this ... at if] Here divided as in Q2 to Edd.’7S. Web. and 
Byce end lines not so .. . truth ... no more . . . thtnh ... at it. 

Perhaps the first two syllables of 1 . 93, Whjy she, should go to complete 1 . 92, 
leaving 93 a two measure line only. The speech is printed as prose in Qi. 

90 then truth] thee truth Q4 ’34. the truth Q4 ’39 to F, zruth then Theo. 
90 ail womankind zx] women all are Ql. woman-Hnd is Q2, 3. all womenkind 
is Q6, F. 91 it is] tis Ql. 94 O Q4 to F., Edd’78, Web. 

9S» 9fi - - . jossidle] om. Ql. 95 God^s lome] love of truth Q4 to Byce. 

97 Bion Why^ , . lordl] Qi omits this speech and gives the next to ** Tra.” 
102 coldly] milder Qi. 104 desire] desires Ql. 105 he] she Qi. 
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Which is the great delight of wickedness. 

You are abused, and so is she, and 1 . 

Dion. How you, my lord ? 

Phi, Why, all the world's abused 

In an unjust report. 

Dion, Oh, noble sir, your virtues 

Cannot look into the subtle thoughts of woman ! I lO 

In short, my lord, I took them ; I myself. 

Phi, Now, all the devils, thou didst 1 Fly from my 
rage ! 

Would thou hadst ta'en devils engendering plagues, 

When thou didst take them ! Hide thee from my eyes ! 
Would thou hadst taken thunder on thy breast, 1 1 5 

When thou didst take them ; or been strucken dumb 
For ever ; that this foul deed might have slept 
In silence ! 

Thra, Have you known him so ill-temper'd i 
Cle, Never before. 

Phi, The winds, that are let loose 

From the four several corners of the earth, 120 

And spread themselves all over sea and land, 

Kiss not a chaste one. What friend bears a sword 
To run me thorough ? 

Dion, Why, my lord, are you so moved at this ? 

Phi, When any fall from virtue, I am distracted; 125 
I have an interest in't 

Dion, But, good my lord, recall yourself, and think 
What's best to be done. 

Phi, I thank you ; I will do it : 

Please you to leave me ; 111 consider of it. 

To-morrow I will find your lodging forth, 1 30 

1 13 Dyce doubts this word; thinks it may have been caught from 

preceding line ; he notes that in The Restauration “fiends” is substituted, and 
B Settle’s alteration “furies.’* 1 15 takefi\ tarn Q2. 

1 15 thunder Oft] daggers in Qi. 

1 16 strucken\ stuacke (? for struck) Qi. I17 foul dee^ fault Ql. 

120 several'] om. Qi. 121 \spread themselves] spreads themselfe Ql. 

122 Miss not a chaste one] Meetes not a fayre on Qx, 

123-— 126 To run . , , inH] Dyce divides at are you . , . virtue . , . 

123 thorough] Dyce (from Qi thorom), through the rest, 

125 fall] falls Q4 *39 to Edd.’78. 

125 distracted] distract Q4 to F. , Edd. ’78 to Dyce. 

127, 128 But ,,, do iV] Web., Dyce. Qi to Edd. ’78 divide yourself 
, , , done ,,, do it, 

130 lodging fortK] lodgings Ql. 
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And give you answer. 

Dion, All the gods direct you 

The readiest way 1 

Thra, He was extreme impatient 

Cle, It was his virtue and his noble mind. 

{Exeunt DiON, ClerEMONT, and ThraSILINE. 

PM, I had forgot to ask him where he took them ; 
ril follow him. Oh, that I had a sea 135 

Within my breast, to quench the fire I feel ! 

More circumstances will but fan this fire : 

It more afflicts me now, to know by whom 
This deed is done, than simply that ’tis done ; 

And he that tells me this is honourable, 140 

As far from lies as she is far from truth. 

Oh, that, like beasts, we could not grieve ourselves 
With that we see not ! Bulls and rams will fight 
To keep their females, standing in their sight ; 

But take 'em from them, and you take at once 145 

Their spleens away ; and they will fall again 
Unto their pastures, growing fresh and fat ; 

And taste the waters of the springs as sweet 
As 'twas before, finding no start in sleep : 

But miserable man 

Enter Bellario. 

See, see, you gods, 150 

He walks still ; and the face you let him wear 
When he was innocent is still the same, 

Not blasted ! Is this justice ? do you mean 
To intrap mortality, that you allow 

Treason so smooth a brow ? I cannot now 155 

Think he is guilty. 

131, 132 Dion. All , . . waj/} Q4 to ed. 1711 printed this speech in 
one line — **The readiest way, Z>£, All the gods direct you.” — thereby 
making it appear that **The readiest way ” was the last part of Philaster’s 
preceding speech. Theo., who says that ** all the printed copies ” have this 
dislocation — tho’ Qi to Q4 ’34 give the speech correctly — stakes credit to 
himself for setting the matter right. 

132 Here Ql gives “Exit three Gent.”, and omits the two^ following 
speeches of “Thra.” and “ Cle.’* 

134 MplJ vm (the usual form of the contraction Qi, 

134 t/tem} her Qi, 137 will but fan\ would hut fiame Qi. 

Thi^tkeCli, 139 ’jfzj] zV ir Ql. I45 Qi. 

148 waters\ water Edd.’78; “ on account,” says Dyce, “of '^twas’ 

in the next line.” 150 Enter . . . ] Web. adds — “with a Letter.” 

153 Not blmtectl not blush Qi, 
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BeL Health to you, my lord ! 

The princess doth commend her love, her life, 

And this, unto you, \He gives him a letter, 

PhL Oh, Bellario, 

Now I perceive she loves me ! she does shew it 
In loving thee, my boy : she has made thee brave. 160 
BeL My lord, she has attired me past my wish, 

Past my desert ; more fit for her attendant, 

Though far unfit for me who do attend. 

Phi, Thou art grown courtly, boy. — Oh, let all 
women. 

That love black deeds, learn to dissemble here, 165 

Here, by this paper ! She does write to me 
As if her heart were mines of adamant 
To all the world besides ; but, unto me, 

A maiden-snow that melted with my looks. — 

Tell me, my boy, how doth the princess use thee ? 170 

For I shall guess her love to me by that. 

BeL Scarce like her servant, but as if I were 
Something allied to her, or had preserved 
Her life three times by my fidelity ; 

As mothers fond do use their only sons, 175 

As rd use one thafs left unto my trust, 

For whom my life should pay if he met harm, 

So she does use me. 

Phi Why, this is wondrous well : 

But what kind language does she feed thee with ? 

BeL Why, she does tell me she will trust my youth 1 80 
With all her loving secrets, and does call me 
Her pretty servant ; bids me weep no more 
For leaving you ; she'll see my services 
Regarded : and such words of that soft strain, 

That I am nearer weeping when she ends 185 

Than ere she spake. 

Phi This is much better still 

BeL Are you not ill, my lord ? 

15S Ha gives . . . ] Qi. No later ed. has any direction here Dyce 
marked— Gives a letter.” 

161 m/] om. Qi. 164 hoy Qi. 166 hy} mV/# Qi, 

167 pnnes} twines Qi. 170 dotK\ dos Ql, 

171 For . . . thaf\ om. Qi. 178 this zV] His Ql, 

1 81 loving secretsi maiden store Ql. 

184 Regarded] rewarded Ql ; which reading Dyce, tho’ he believes regarded 
to be right, thinks may just be noticed. 186 spake\ speaJm Qi. 
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Phu 111 ! no Bellario. 

BeL Methinks your words 
Fall not from off your tongue so evenly, 

Nor is there in your looks that quietness 190 

That I was wont to see. 

PhL Thou art deceived, boy : 

And she strokes thy head ? 

BeL Yes. 

PhL And she does clap thy cheeks ? 

BeL She does, my lord. 

PhL And she does kiss thee, boy ha 1 

BeL How, my lord 1 

PhL She kisses thee ? 

BeL Never, my Lord, by Heaven ! 19S 

PhL Thaf s strange ; I know she does. 

BeL No, by my life ! 

PhL Why, then, she does not love me. Come, she 
does : 

I bade her do it ; I charged her, by all charms 

Of love between us, by the hope of peace 

We should enjoy, to yield thee all delights 200 

Naked as to her bed ; I took her oath 

Thou should' St enjoy her. Tell me, gentle boy, 

Is she not paralleless } is not her breath 
Sweet as Arabian winds when fruits are ripe ? 

Are not her breasts two liquid ivory balls ? 205 

Is she not all a lasting mine of joy? 

BeL Ay, now I see why my disturbed thoughts 
Were so perplex'd : when first I went to her, 

My heart held augury. You are abused ; 

Some villain has abused you : I do see 210 

Whereto you tend. Fall rocks upon his head 
That put this to you 1 'tis some subtle train 
To bring that noble frame of yours to nought. 

189 . . • evenly] fail cut frojn your tongue so unevenly Qi, 

190 quietness] quickness Qi. 

195 Never . . . Heaven] Not so^ my lord Q4 to F., E<id/78 to Djce. 

196 Tkads strange] Come^ come Q4 to Byce. 

198 do it] ddt Qi. 200 delights] delight Qi. 

201 hed] Lord Qi, 

203 paralleless] F. parrallesse Qz, paralksse Q3, 4 '34. paraikllesse 
Q4'39 > QS^j 6. paradise Qi. 207 Jy]IQ. F. FesQi. 

207 disturbed^ discurled Qi. 209 augury] augeries Qi. 

. 213 frame]friend Qi, 
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PhL Thou think’st I will be angry with thee. Come, 
Thou shalt know all my drift : I hate her more 215 

Than I love happiness, and placed thee there 
To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds. 

Hast thou discover’d } is she fallen to lust, 

As I would wish her ? Speak some comfort to me. 

Bel. My lord, you did mistake the boy you sent : 220 

Had she the lust of sparrows or of goats, 

Had she a sin that way, hid from the world, 

Beyond the name of lust, I would not aid 
Her base desires : but what I came to know 
As servant to her, I would not reveal, 225 

To make my life last ages. 

Phi. Oh, my heart ! 

This is a salve worse than the main disease. — 

Tell me thy thoughts ; for I will know the least {Draws. 
That dwells within thee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it; I will see thy thoughts as plain 230 

As I do now thy face. 

Bel. Why, so you do. 

She is (for aught I know), by all the gods, {Kneels. 

As chaste as ice ! but were she foul as hell, 

And I did know it thus, the breath of kings, 

The points of swords, tortures, nor bulls of brass, 235 
Should draw it from me. 

PhL Then it is no time 

To dally with thee ; I will take thy life, 

For I do hate thee : I could curse thee now. 

Bel. If you do hate, you could not curse me worse ; 

The gods have not a punishment in store 240 

Greater for me than is your hate. 

PhL Fie, fie, 

So young and so dissembling ! Tell me when 

217 narrow] sparrowes Qi. 221 or] and Ql. 

222 way, kid] weighed Qi. 227 disease] deceit Qi. 

228 Draws.] Web. ; Dyce adds ** his sword.” 232 Kneels.] Web,, Dyce, 

236 — 238 Should . . . now.] Divided as by Theo. to Dyce ; all reading, 
with Qf, it is no time instead of His no time of Q2 to F. Qi ends lines from 
me .. . life . . . now ; Q2 to 4 end lines from me . . . with thee . . . 
hate thee . , . now ; Q5, 6 two lines ending with thee . . . no%o. F. ends 
hnes from me , . . with thee . . . now. 

2^6 draw] wrack Qi. 239 hate] hate me Qi. 

241 — 244 jFie . . . not] Divided as by Theo,, Web., Dyce, Lines end 
where . , . upon me , . . not Qi. dissembling . . , her . . . not Qz to F,, 
Edd.’7S. 
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And where thou didst enjoy her, or let plagues 
Fall upon me, if I destroy thee not ! 

BeL Heaven knows I never did ; and when I lie 245 
To save my life, may I live long and loathed ! 

Hew me asunder, and, whilst I can think, 
ril love those pieces you have cut away 
Better than those that grow, and kiss those limbs 
Because you made ’em so. 

PhL Fear’st thou not death ? 250 

Can boys contemn that ? 

BeL Oh, what boy is he 

Can be content to live to be a man, 

That sees the best of men thus passionate, 

Thus without reason ? 

PhL Oh, but thou dost not know 

What ’tis to die. 

BeL Yes, I do know, my lord : 255 

’Tis less than to be born ; a lasting sleep ; 

A quiet resting from all jealousy, 

A thing we all pursue ; I know, besides, 

It is but giving over of a game 
That must be lost. 

PhL But there are pains, false boy, 260 

For perjured souls : think but on those, and then 
Thy heart will melt, and thou wilt utter all. 

BeL May they fall all upon me whilst I live, 

If I be perjured, or have ever thought 

Of that you charge me with ! If I be false, 265 

Send me to suffer in those punishments 

You speak of ; kill me ! 

PhL Oh, what should I do? 

Why, who can but believe him ? he does swear 
So earnestly, that if it were not true, 

The gods would not endure him. — Rise, Bellario : 270 

Thy protestations are so deep, and thou 

244 upon me] Qi, Dyce. on me Q2 to F., Edd.’78, We”b. on me strait Theo. 

244 Here Qi has the stage direction — He drawes his sword.” ^ 

245 Meaioen knows] By Heavest Qi. 

249 those limbs] these limbs Q6, F. 252 Can] could Qr. 

259, 260 It . . . lost] Cf. Drummond of HawthOrnden, his Cypresse 
Grove, 1623 To dye younge, is to do that soone, and in some fewer dayes, 
which once thou must doe ; it is but giuingoaer of a Game that, after neuei 
so many hazardes, must be lostl^ 259 (rverof a game] ore againe Qi. 

261 those] these Q4 to Dyce. 262 and] and then Ql. 
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Dost look so truly when thou utter’st them, 

That, though I know "'em false as were my hopes, 

I cannot urge thee further. But thou wert 
To blame to injure me, for I must love 275 

Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth ; a love from me to thee 
Is firm, whate’er thou dost : it troubles me 
That I have call'd the blood out of thy cheeks, 

That did so well become thee. But, good boy, 280 

Let me not see thee more : something is done 
That will distract me, that will make me mad, 

If I behold thee. If thou tender'st me, 

Let me not see thee. 

Bel, I will fly as far 

As there is morning, ere I give distaste 285 

To that most honour'd mind. But through these tears, 
Shed at my hopeless parting, I can sec 
A world of treason practised upon you, 

And her, and me. Farewell for evermore ! 

If you shall hear that sorrow struck me dead, 290 

And after find me loyal, let there be 
A tear shed from you in my memory, 

And I shall rest in peace. [Exit Bellario, 

PAi Blessing be with thee, 

Whatever thou deservest! — Oh, where 
shall 

Go bathe this body ? Nature too unkind, 295 

That made no medicine for a troubled mind ! 

[Exit PHILASTER. 

275 injure] iniuie Qi. no doubt a misprint for tniune, as several times 
before. 

276 rwenge ufori] vengeance on Theo., silently ; and as silently rejected by 

his successors. 277 tender youiK] honest looks Ql. 

279 the] thy Qi. 280 thee] So all eds. ; but Qy them? 

286 mind] frame Qi. 287 hopeless] haplesse Qi. 

290 sorrow] sorrow es Qi. 

295 hathe] bath Q4 to F. 

295 this] thy F. my ed. 1711. 

296 7 mde . . . for] mad st . . . to (ft. 
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Scene 1 1 . 

Arethusa’S Apartment in the Palace. 

Enter Arethusa. 

Are. I marvel my boy comes not back again : 

But that I know my love will question him 
Over and over, — ^how I slept, waked, talked, 

How I remember’d him when his dear name 

Was last spoke, and how when I sigh’d, wept, sung, 5 

And ten thousand such, — I should be angry at his stay. 

Enter King. 

King. What, at your meditations! Who attends 
you ? 

Are. None but my single self; I need no guard ; 

I do no wrong, nor fear none. 

King. Tell me, have you not a boy ? 

Are. Yes, sir. lO 

King. What kind of boy? 

Are. A page, a waiting-boy. 

King. A handsome boy ? 

Are. I think he be not ugly, sir : 

Well qualified and dutiful I know him ; 

I took him not for beauty. 

King. He speaks and sings and plays ? 

Are. Yes, sir. 15 

King. About eighteen ? 

Are. I never ask’d his age. 

King Is he full of service ? 

Are. By your pardon, why do you ask ? 

King. Put him away. 

Are. Sir! 

King. Put him away, I say, 

I a^am] om. Qi. 3 waked, talked^ make talk Qx. 

4 rememhef^d\ remember Qi, 

5 spoke . . . sun^ spoken. And how spoke when I sight song Qi, 

7 af\ in Qi, are F. 

12 ugly, sir’l Qi. All later eds. omit sir. 

19 1 sayj Qi> 2. All later eds. omit. 
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H’as done you that good service shames me to speak 

of. 20 

Are. Good sir, let me understand you. 

If you fear me, 

Shew it in duty ; put away that boy. 

Are.'*lLet me have reason for it, sir, and then 
Your will is my command. 

jKzn£'. Do you not blush to ask it? Cast him off, 25 
Or I shall do the same to you. Y^are one 
Shame with me, and so near unto myself, 

That, by my life, I dare not tell myself, 

What you, myself, have done. 

Are. What have I done, my lord? 

Tis a new language, that all love to learn : 30 

The common people speak it well already ; 

They need no grammer. Understand me well ; 

There be foul whispers stirring. Cast him off. 

And suddenly : do it ! Farewell. [Exzi^ KING. 

Are. Where may a maiden live securely free, 35 

Keeping her honour fair ? Not with the living ; 

They feed upon opinions, errors, dreams, 

And make ’em truths ; they draw a nourishment 
Out of defamings, grow upon disgraces ; 

And, when they see a virtue fortified 40 

Strongly above the battery of their tongues, 

Oh, how they cast to sink it ! and, defeated, 

(Soul-sick with poison) strike the monuments 
Where noble names lie sleeping, till they sweat, 

And the cold marble melt. 45 

Eziter PHILASTER. 

FAi Peace to your fairest thoughts, my dearest 
mistress ! 

23 sir\ om. Qi. 24 my] a Qi. 

26 the same] that sha?fie Qi ; perhaps rightly. 26 Y are] ye are Qi. 

27 unta] om. Ql. 28 my life] the gods Qi. 29 my lord] om. Ql. 
suddenly : do ?V] stidde^tly do // Qi, Q6, F., Theo. 

35 maiden] maid Qi, 36 fair] safe Q4 to Web, 

38 truths] truth Qi. 42 cast] mind Ql. 

43 Soul^sich]foule Sick Qi. 

43 strike the tmnuments] stricke the mountaines Qi. 

44 lie] be Qi. 

46 my dearest] Theo, ; *‘and so perhaps the author wrote/’ says Dyce ; 
tho’ neither he nor the other editors adopted Theo/s reading : Q. F. have only 
dearest. 
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Are. Oh, my dearest servant, I have a war within 
me ! 

P/ii He must be more than man that makes these 
crystals 

Run into rivers. Sweetest fair, the cause } 

And, as I am your slave, tied to your goodness, 50 

Your creature, made again from what I was 
And newly-spirited, Til right your honour. 

Are. Oh, my best love, that boy ! 

Phi. What boy ? 

Are. The pretty boy you gave me 

Phi. What of him? 

Are. Must be no more mine. 

Phi. ^ Why? 55 

Are. They are jealous of him. 

Phi. Jealous ! who ? 

Are. The King. 

Phi. [Aside] Oh, my misfortune ! 

Then 'tis no idle jealousy. — Let him go. 

Are. Oh, cruel 1 

Are you hard-hearted too ? Who shall now tell you 60 
How much I loved you ? who shall swear it to you, 

And weep the tears I send ? who shall now bring you 
Letters, rings, bracelets ? lose his health in service ? 

Wake tedious nights in stories of your praise ? 

Who shall now sing your crying elegies, 65 

And strike a sad soul into senseless pictures, 

And make them mourn ? who shall take up his lute, 

And touch it till he crown a silent sleep 
Upon my eye-lids, making me dream, and cry, 

“ Oh, my dear, dear Philaster ! ” 

Phi. [Aside] Oh, my heart ! 70 

Would he had broken thee, that made thee know 
This lady was not loyal ! — Mistress, 

my misforiune] Ql ; “perhaps the right reading,” says Dyce. my mi 
fortune Q2, my my fortune Q3. my fortune Q4 to Dyce. 

59 — 70 Ohj cruel . . . kearf] Divided here as in Theo., Web., Dyce, Q,, 
F., and Edd. ^78 end lines — too . . . loved you . . . send . . . bracelets . . . 
nights . . . sing . . . soul . . . mourn . , . till . . . eye-lids . . . Phdas^ 
ter .. . heart. 64 Wahe] mahe Qi. 

65 shall now} Qi, Dyce. now shall Theo. Q2 to F., Edd.^S and Web. omit 
now. 67 mourn] warme Qi. 69 eye-lids] eye-lid Q4 to Web. 

72, 73 This lady . . . better] Dyce^s division. Q2 to Webi end first line 
forget; and Theo. adds one after better. 
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Forget the boy ; Til get thee a far better. 

Are, Oh, never, never such a boy again 
As my Bellario ! 

PM. Tis but your fond affection. 75 

Are. With thee, my boy, farewell for ever 
All secrecy in servants ! Farewell faith, 

And all desire to do well for itself ! 

Let all that shall succeed thee for thy wrongs 

Sell and betray chaste love ! 80 

PM. And all this passion for a boy ? 

Are. He was your boy, and you put him to me. 

And the loss of such must have a mourning for. 

PM. Oh, thou forgetful woman ! 

Are. How, my lord ? 

PM. False Arethusa ! 85 

Hast thou a medicine to restore my wits, 

When I have lost ’em ? If not, leave to talk, 

And do thus. 

Are. Do what, sir 'i would you sleep } 

PM. For ever, Arethusa. Oh, you gods, 

Give me a worthy patience ! Have I stood 90 

Naked, alone, the shock of many fortunes ? 

Have I seen mischiefs numberless and mighty 
Grow like a sea upon me ? Have I taken 
Danger as stern as death into my bosom, 

And laugh’d upon it, made it but a mirth, 95 

And flung it by ? Do I live now like him, 

Under this tyrant King, that languishing 

Hears his sad bell and sees his mourners ? Do I 

Bear all this bravely, and must sink at length 

Under a woman’s falsehood ? Oh, that boy, TOO 

That cursed boy ! None but a villain boy 

73 thee\you Qi. 77 secrecy\ service Qi. 

78 desire . . . itself \ desires . . . thy sake Qi. 
passion\i.^. sorrowful exclamation. Dyce. 

82, 83 ATfi . . . There seems to be a slight corruption of the text 

here : Theobald fearlessly reformed it thus ; 

« * He was your boy, you put him to me, and 

The loss of such must have a mourning for.’ ” Dyce. 

Had Theo. been acquainted with Qi he would probably, rejecting cmd in both 
lines, have read in the first — 

He was your boy, you put him unto me.” 

88 do ihtts'l to do thus Theo. 

^ 9 you gods]ye gods^ ye gods Qi. 90 worth^i] wealthy Qi. 

91 aIone\ Aboue Qi. 94 sterri\ deepe Qi, 99 musti om. Qi* 
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To ease your lust ? 

Are, Nay, then, I am betray’d : 

I feel the plot cast for my overthrow. 

Oh, I am wretched ! 

P/iz. Now you may take that Httle right I have 1 05 

To this poor kingdom : give it to your joy ; 

For I have no joy in it Some far place, 

Where never womankind durst set her foot 
For bursting with her poisons, must I seek. 

And live to curse you : i lO 

There dig a cave, and preach to birds and beasts 
What woman is, and help to save them from you ; 

How heaven is in your eyes, but in your hearts 
More hell than hell has; how your tongues, like 
scorpions, 

Both heal and poison ; how your thoughts are woven 115 
With thousand changes in one subtle web, 

And worn so by you ; how that foolish man, 

That reads the story of a woman’s face 
And dies believing it, is lost for ever ; 

How all the good you have is but a shadow, 120 

r the morning with you, and at night behind you 
Past and forgotten : how your vows are frosts. 

Fast for a night, and with the next sun gone ; 

How you are being taken all together, 

A mere confusion, and so dead a chaos, 125 

That love cannot distinguish. These sad texts, 

Till my last hour, I am bound to utter of you. 

So, farewell all my woe, all my delight ! 

Philaster. 

Are. Be merciful, ye gods, and strike me dead ! 

What way have I deserved this ? Make my breast 130 
Transparent as pure crystal, that the world. 

Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 

109 For} = for fear of. log Jfotsons}J>ozson Qi. ill T/zero} afzd ther& Qi. 
1 12 tvmian is}wGmen are Qi. 112 and help , , . fromyou} om Qn 

1 1 3, 1 14 hit in . . . hell has] “C£ Greeners Orlando Fiirmo, 1594. ^{Works 
of Greene and Peele^ ed* Dyce, p. 98, Col. i.) — 

‘For helFs no hell comparM to their heartsF Bullen. 

1 14 like scorpions^ etc.] “Dr. Muffet, m The Theater of Insects^ book II, 
chapter x. ed. 1658, writes, that scorpions ‘being laid to their own wounds 
they made, they cure them, as is generally known/ Galen*s authority might 
be adduced in support of the statement,” Bullen. 

122 frosts] frost Ql» 1^1 as pure crystal] om. Qr. 


O 
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My heart holds. Where shall a woman turn her eyes, 

To find out constancy ? 

Enter Bellario. 

Save me, how black 

And guiltily, methinks, that boy looks now ! 135 

Oh, thou dissembler, that, before thou spakest, 

Wert in thy cradle false, sent to make lies 
And betray innocents ! Thy lord and thou 
May glory in the ashes of a maid 

Foord by her passion ; but the conquest is 140 

Nothing so great as wicked. Fly away ! 

Let my command force thee to that which shame 
Would do without it If thou understood’st 
The loathed office thou hast undergone, 

Why, thou wouldst hide thee under heaps of hills, 145 
Lest men should dig and find thee. 

Bell Oh, what god, 

Angry with men, hath sent this strange disease 

Into the noblest minds ! Madam, this grief 

You add unto me is no more than drops 

To seas, for which they are not seen to swell : 150 

My lord hath struck his anger through my heart, 

And let out all the hope of future joys. 

You need not bid me fly; I came to part, 

To take my latest leave. Farewell for ever ! 

I durst not run away in honesty 1 5 5 

From such a lady, like a boy that stole 

Or made some grievous fault. The power of gods 

Assist you in your sufferings ! Hasty time 

Reveal the truth to your abused lord 

And mine, that he may know your worth; whilst I 160 
Go seek out some forgotten place to die ! 

\_Exit Bellario. 

Are. Peace guide thee! Thou hast overthrown me 
once; 

Yet, if I had another Troy to lose, 

133 a woman turn herl women turn their Ql. 

135 guiltilyl guilty Q3 to F. vile Qi. 

138 betray innocents^ to beU-ay innoce^ice Ql. 

139 May] Maist Qi, 144 undergone] zmdertooke Ql. 

15 1 hath] has had'?. 157 grievous] greater 

162 TJmt hast] tkast or tieast Q2 to F. 

163 Yet , , . Troy] But , . . time Qi. 
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Thou, or another villain with thy looks, 

Might talk me out of it, and send me naked, 165 

My hair dishevelFd, through the fiery streets. 

Enter a Lady. 

Lady. Madam, the King would hunt, and calls for you 
With earnestness. 

Are. I am in tune to hunt ! 

Diana, if thou canst rage with a maid 
As with a man, let me discover thee 
Bathing, and turn me to a fearful hind, 

That I may die pursued by cruel hounds, 

And have my story written in my wounds ! 

165 talUl take Qi. 170 mmi\ i. e, Acteon. 


170 

\Exeunt. 

Dyce. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene L 
Before the Palace, 

Enter KING, Pharamone, Arethusa, Galatea, Megra, 
Dion, Cleremont, Thrasiline, and Attendants. 

King, What, are the hounds before and all the 
woodmen, 

Our horses ready and our bows bent } 

Dion, All, sir. 

King, Y'are cloudy, sir ; come, we have forgotten 

[To Pharamond. 

Your venial trespass ; let not that sit heavy 
Upon your spirit ; here’s none dare utter it 5 

Dion. He looks like an old surfeited stallion after his 
leaping, dull as a dormouse. See how he sinks ! the 
wench has shot him between wind and water, and, I 
hope, sprung a leak. 

Thra, He needs no teaching, he strikes sure enough: 10 
his greatest fault is, he hunts too much in the purlieus ; 
would he would leave off poaching ! 

Dion. And for his horn, h’as left it at the lodge where 
he lay late. Oh, he’s a precious lime-hound i turn him 
loose upon the pursuit of a lady, and if he lose her, 1 5 
hang him up i’ the slip. When my fox-bitch Beauty 
grows proud, I’ll borrow him. 

King. Is your boy turn’d away ? 

Enter . . . Attendants.] Enter . . . two Woodmen. Qi. 

I woodmen] i.t. huntsmen. 3 Y are] YouareV^th.^ Dyce. 

3 come] come, come Theo. 3 To Fharamond] Dyce. 

4 trespass] trespasses Qi. 5 here^s] cm, Q4 to Edd.*78. 

5 dare] dares Qi. 9 kak] lake Qi. 14 precious] pernitious Ql. 

14 lime-kound] called from the lyam, or lyme (leash) by which it was 

led.’' Dyce. 15 loose] om, Qi. 

15 pursuit of a] pursue of any Qi, 
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Are, You did command, sir, and I obey’d you. 

’Tis well done. Hark ye further. 20 

[ They talk apart. 

Cle, Is’t possible this fellow should repent ? me- 
thinks, that were not noble in him ; and yet he looks 
like a mortified member, as if he had a sick man’s salve 
in’s mouth. If a worse man had done this fault now, 
some physical justice or other would presently (without 25 
the help of an almanack) have opened the obstructions 
of his liver, and let him blood with a dog-whip. 

Dion, See, see how modestly yon lady looks, as if 
she came from churching with her neighbour ! Why, 
what a devil can a man see in her face but that she’s 30 
honest ! 

Thra, Faith, no great matter to speak of ; a foolish 
twinkling with the eye, that spoils her coat; but he 
must be a cunning herald that finds it 

Dion, See how they muster one another 1 Oh, there’s 35 
a rank regiment where the devil carries the colours and 

19 commandl command it ed. 1711, Theo. 19 o^ojtd] obey F., ed. 1711. 

19 Ymi , , , you] Here it may be remarked that for the metre, if tkis line 

is intended for a verse, the introduction of the it of ed. 1711 and Theo. is an 
improvement ; the same result might, however, be attained by merely transfer- 
ring sir to the end of the line. Dyce, whose lines it must be remembered are 
not metrically arranged, apparently makes two lines of our three, 18-20 Is . 
further; ending the first command, sir. 20 further] fur der Qi. 

20 They talk apart.] Web., Dyce. 

23 sick marls salve] Ed. 1711 misprinted slave for salve, on which, without 
noticing the reading of Q. F., Seward suggested and Theo. adopted slaver. 
The allusion, as Mason pointed out, on information supplied to him by 
Steevens, is, of Course, to a work by Thomas Becon frequently alluded 
to by our early dramatists, first printed in 1561. Dyce gives the full title 
— The Siche Mans Salue. Wherein al faithful Christians may leame both 
ham to behaue themselues patiently and thankfully in the time of sicknesse, 
and also vertmuslie to dispose thei 7 ‘ iernporall goods, and finally to prepare 
themselues gladly and godly to die. See notes by Reed {Dodsley O. P,) on 
Eastward Mae, V. ii., and The Dumb Kmght,XiX, u.; and by Gifford on Ben 
Jonson’s Silent Woman, IV. ii. Reed also mentions another work, with a 
similar title, by William Perkins, A salve for a Sickman, etc. 1595 * It is 
included in Perkin^s Golden Chaine, printed at Cambridge, 1600. The Sick 
Maids Salve is one of the books condemned to the flames by the Bishop of 
Rochester in Act IV. Sc, iv. First Pari of Sir John Oldcasfk, 

25, 26 without the help of an almanacF] Old almanacks contained directions 
as to the suitable times for blood-letting. 

29 neighbour] neighbours Ql.- 

30 a man]yott Qi, 31 honest] i. e. chaste. Dyce, 

32 Thra.] Cle, Qi. Pha. Q4 to F. 32 Faith] Troth Q4 to Dyce. 

33 that spoils her coat] The allusion is to mullets, or stars, introduced into 
coats of arms, to distinguish the younger branches of a family, which of course 
denote inferiority.” Mason. 
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his dam drum-major ! now the world and the flesh come 
behind with the carriage. 

Cle. Sure this lady has a good turn done her against 
her will ; before she was common talk, now none dare 40 
say cantharides can stir her. Her face looks like a 
warrant, willing and commanding all tongues, as they 
will answer it, to be tied up and bolted when this lady 
means to let herself loose. As I live, .she has got her a 
goodly protection and a gracious; and may use her 45 
body discreetly, for her health’s sake, once a week, 
excepting Lent and Dog-days. Oh, if they were to be 
got for money, what a great sum would come out of 
the city for these licences ! 

King. To horse, to horse! we lose the morning, 50 
gentlemen. [Exeunt 


Scene II. 

A Forest 

Enter two Woodmen, 

1 Wood. What, have you lodged the deer ? 

2 Wood. Yes, they are ready for the bow. 

1 Wood. Who shoots ? 

2 Wood. The princess. 

1 Wood. No, she’ll hunt. 5 

2 Wood. She’ll take a stand, I say. 

1 Wood. Who else.? 

2 Wood. Why, the young stranger-prince. 

I Wood. He shall shoot in a stone-bow for me. I 
never loved his beyond-sea-ship since he forsook the 10 

37 da 7 }C\ damftd Qi. 

38 carriage\ “ i, e. baggage.’’ Mason ; who quotes from The Mad Lover ^ 
II. i. “ Why all the carriage Shall come behind ; the stuff, rich hangings,” etc. 

44 her\ om. Ql. 47 exceping\ except Qi. 

49 Ucences\ **It was formerly a branch of revenue to grant licences for 
stews.” Weber. 

51 Exeunt] Here Qi has “Exit King and Lords, Manet Wood-men.” 

^ Scene II. 

I the deer] the deer ieltrw Qi. 8 stranger] strange Ql. 

9 stofU'iow] 1 . e, a cross-bow, which shoots stones. Byce. 

10, 1 1 forsook the say^ for paying ten shillings] * ‘ When a deer is hunted down, 
and to be cut u|?, it is a ceremony for the keeper to offer his knife to a man of 
the first distinction in the field, that he may rip up the belly, and take an assay 
of the plight and fatness of the game. But this, as the Woodman says, 
Fharamond declined, to save the customary fee of ten shillings,” Theobald. 
— “ * Our [English] order,’ says Turbervile, *is, that the Prince or chiefe (if so 
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say, for paying ten shillings. He was there at the fall 
of a deer, and would needs (out of his mightiness) give 
ten groats for the dowcets ; marry, his steward would 
have the velvet-head into the bargain, to turf his 
hat withal I think he should love venery; he is 15 
an old Sir Tristram ; for, if you be remembered, he 
forsook the stag once to strike a rascal miching in a 
meadow, and her he killed in the eye. Who shoots else ? 

please them) do alight and take assaye of the Deare with a sharpe knife, the 
which is done in this maner. The deare being layd vpon his backe, the 
Prince, chiefe, or such as they shall appoint, comes to it. And the chiefe 
huntsman (kneeling, if it be to a Prince) doth hold the Deare by the fore foot 
whiles the Prince or chiefe cut a slit drawn alongst the brysket of the deare, 
somewhat lower than the brysket towards the belly. This is done to see the 
goodnesse of the flesh, and how thicke it is,’ The Noble Art of Vemrze, etc., 
161 1, p. 133, where a wood-cut represents James the First about to take the say, 
and the huntsman on his knees, offering the knife to the king.^’ Dyce. 

13 dowcets] “ ‘ As for the deinty morsels which mine Author speaketh off 
for Princes, our vse (as farre as euer I could see) is to take the caule, the tong, 
the eares, the doulcets [i. e. testes], the tenderlings (if his head be tender) and 
the sweete gut, which some call the Inchpiune, in a faire handkercher alto- 
gether, for the Prince or chief.’ Id. p. 134.” Dyce. 

13 his] the Q2 to Web. 

14 have the] have had the Q5 to Theo., Web. 

14 velvet -head] “ ‘ His [the hart’s] head [i. e. horns], when it commeth first 
out, hath a russet pyll vpon it, the which is called Velmt^ and his head is called 
then a velvet head.' The Noble Art of Venerie^ etc. by Turbervile, 1611, p. 
244.’^ Dyce. 

14 ttirf] ‘“The original word,’ says Theobald, ‘must certainly have been 
tufif which accordingly he inserted in the text, and is followed by the later 
editors. Compare ‘ Caps double turfed called cockred caps.’ The Rates of the 
Custome house, etc. 1582, Sig. B. ‘ Caps double turfed or cockared caps.’ 
The Rates of Marc handizes, etc, n. d. (in the 8th year of James the First), Sig. 
C. V. The same description occurs again in The Rates of Mar chandizes, etc. 
printed in 1635, Sig. B. 6. I am informed that the expression ‘ turfing a hat/ 
in the sense of covering an old hat with beaver’s fur or silk, was, up to a recent 
period, not unusual among hatters.” Dyce. 

16 an old Sir Tristram] {Tristrum Qi. Tristrem Web, and Dyce.) ‘ri. e. 
an expert huntsman, — that hero of romance being reputed the patron of the 
chase, and the first who brought hunting to a science.” Dyce. See La Mart 
dArthure, ed. Wright, Vol. IL Cap. Ill, and The Rohe of Saint Albans 
(Facsimile), ed. Blades, p. 12. 

17 the stag] a stag Qi. 

to strike a rascal miching in a meadow] ‘'Old eds. ^ to strike a rascal 
milking,’ etc. ; which is doubtless a misprint, ‘A rascal,’ says Theobald, ‘ is 
a lean deer or doe ; but what sense is there in a deer milking in a** meadow ? 
I hope I have retrieved the true reading, mitching, i.e. creeping, solitary, and 
withdrawn from the herd.’ Succeeding editors have adopted Theobald’s 
emendation 5 and it may, indeed, be the right word ; but qy. ‘walking’ (which 
is nearer the trace of the old letters), the original compositor having mistaken 
wa for mi ? ” Dyce. 

18 her he killed in the eye] “A sarcasm,” says Theo., “ on Pharamond m a 
bad shooter ; for all good ones level at the heart.” “ That Theo.’s explanation 
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2 Wood, The lady Galatea. 

1 Wood, That’s a good wench, an she would not 20 
chide us for tumbling of her women in the brakes. 
She’s liberal, and, by the gods, they say she’s honest ; 
and whether that be a fault or no, I have nothing to 

do. There’s all ? 

2 Wood,^ No, one more ; Megra. 25 

I Wood, That’s a firker, i’faith, boy ; there’s a 

wench will ride her haunches as hard after a kennel of 
hounds as a hunting saddle, and when she comes home, 
get ’em clapt, and all is well again. I have known 
her lose herself three times in one afternoon (if the 30 
woods have been answerable), and it has been work 
enough for one man to find her, and he has sweat for 
it She rides well and pays well. Hark ! let’s go. 

[Exeunt. 

E 7 iter PlIILASTER. 

Phi, Oh, that I had been nourish’d in these woods 


of this phrase is wrong, appeals from other passages in ourauthois’ plays," says 
Dyce, in hh Addenda^ and he refers to T/ie Hitmoroin Lutitenant^ III. u. 
“ Now, now, give fire ; kill him i’th’ eye now, lady ! ", and to The Chances ^ 
II. i. ** Kill him i’ the wanton eye,” etc. He offers no explanation of these 
passages. 22 the gQds\ my boio Q4 to Dyce. 

22 shis\ oni. Qr. 23 or w] om. Q2 to Dyce. 

31 kaml had Qi, 6, F» 31 has been\ has bin Qi. 

32 Qi. 32, 33 for ?/]^rVQi. 33 Mark I led s gi)\ Mark ehe(^i. 

33 Enter Philaster] Here a new scene should be marked ; but Web. and 
Dyce, who first divided the play into scenes, omitted doing so in this place : 
we have not disturbed their division. 

34 Phi. that, etc.] This speech is beautifully imitated from the opening 
of Juvenal’s Sixth Satire : 

* Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam 
In terris visamque diu, quum frigida parvas 
Prseberet spelunca domos ignemque laremque 
Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet umbra j 
Silvestrem montana torum quum sterneret uxor 
Frondibus et culmo vicinarumque ferarum 
PelHbus, haud similis tibi, Cynthia, nec tibi, cujus 
Turbavit nitidos exstinctus passer ocellos, 

Sed potanda ferens infantibus ubera magnis 
Et ssepe horridior glandem mctante marito.’ 

The Editors of 1778 quote, as an imitation of the above speech or Philaster, 
a passage from Lee’s Theodosius : 

* Oh, that I had been born some happy swain,’ etc. 

They might have cited an earlier imitation of it from Chamberlayne’s 
Fharonnida, 1659 : 


Happy had we, 

if in 
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With milk of goats and acorns, and not known 35 

The right of crowns nor the dissembling trains 
Of women’s looks ; but digg’d myself a cave, 

Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 

Might have been shut together in one shed ; 

And then had taken me some mountain-girl, 40 

Beaten with winds, chaste as the harden’d rocks 
Whereon she dwelt, that might have strew’d my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts, 

Our neighbours, and have borne at her big breasts 
My large coarse issue ! This had been a life 45 

Free from vexation. 

Enter Bellario. 

Bel. Oh, wicked men ! 

An innocent may walk safe among beasts ; 

Nothing assaults me here. See, my grieved lord 

Sits as his soul were searching out a way 50 

To leave his body ! — Pardon me. that must 

Break thy last commandment ; for I must speak : 

You that are grieved can pity ; hear, my lord ! 

PAz. Is there a creature yet so miserable, 

That I can pity ? 

Bel. Oh, m}^ noble lord, 5 5 

View my strange fortune, and bestow on me, 

According to your bounty (if my service 
Can merit nothing), so much as may serve 
To keep that little piece I hold of life 
For cold and hunger ! 

P/iz. Is it thou ? begone ! 60 

Go, sell those misbeseeming clothes thou wear’st, 

And feed thyself with them. 

Bel. Alas, my lord, I can get nothing for them ! 

The silly country-people think ’tis treason 
To touch such gay things. 

in which the very expression of our text, Uarge coarse issue, ^ presently 
occurs : see Book ii. Canto 5, pp. 169, 170 [p. 181, vol. i. ed. 1820].’' 
Dyce, 34 t/igse] f tie Qi. 

35 acams} acmis Qi. Akrons Qz to 6. Forms of the word of which the 
AK E. Die. quotes examples down to 1682. 

37 women? s looks] cmell lone Ql. 41 hardened rocks] rocke Qi. 

42 dwelt] dwells Q2 to Web. 44 at] Out Qi. 

45 keen] bin Qi. 48 innocent] innocent man F. 

49 51 must] om. Qi. 56 fo?'tn?te\fortmtes 

60 — 65 Phi. Is it .. . faj/ tkin^s] om. Qi. 
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Pku Now, by the gods, this is 65 

Unkindly done, to vex me with thy sight 
Th'art fallen again to thy dissembling trade : 

How shouldst thou think to cozen me again ? 

Remains there yet a plague untried for me ? 

Even so thou wept st, and look’d’st, and spok'st, when 

first 70 

I took thee up : curse on the time ! If thy 
Commanding tears can work on any other, 

Use thy art ; Til not betray it. 

Which way wilt thou take, that I may shun thee ? 

For thine eyes are poison unto mine, and I 75 

Am loath to grow in rage. This way, or that way ? 

BeL Any will serve ; but I will chose to have 
That path in chase that leads unto my grave. 

[Exeunt Phi. and Bel. severally. 


Enter on one side DiON, and on the other the two 
Woodmen. 

Dion, This is the strangest sudden chance ! — You, 
woodman ! 

1 Wood, My lord Dion ? 80 

Dion, Saw you a lady come this way on a sable 

horse studded with stars of white ? 

2 Wood, Was she not young and tall ? 

Dion. Yes. Rode she to the wood or to the plain ? 

2 Wood. Faith, my lord, we saw none. 85 

Dion. Pox of your questions then ! — 

[Exeunt Woodmen. 


65 the gods\ 7ny life Q4 to Dyce. 

67 Tliarfl Thou art Qi, 70 and looUdlstl om. Q4 to F. 

71 — 76 I took . . . that way P] Here, except in 11. 73, 74, [/se . . . theef 
the division is that of Q2 to F. ; of those two lines Q.F. end the first Which way^ 
which words I have transferred to the beginning of the second : also in 1 . 75 I 
have followed Theo. in changing the to of Q.F. to unto, 

Theo. gave lines 73 — 75 thus : — 

^ Use thy old art, I’ll not betray it. Which 

Way wilt thou take, that I may shun thee ; for 
Thine eyes are poison unto mine ; and I," etc. 

Web., followed by Dyce, made seven lines ending up . tears * , . art , . . 
take . . . poison . . , rage , . . way, Edd,’78 follow Q. F. 

78 Enter . . . ] Dyce, Enter Dion and the Woodmen, Q. F, Here again 
a new scene should be marked : see note on 1. 33. 

79 chance] change Q63 F. 82 stiMedJstarre-dyed Qi. sttMed Q6, F. 
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Enter Cleremont, 

What, is she found ? 

Cle, Noi' will be, I think. 

Dion. Let him seek his daughter himself. She can- 
not stray about a little necessary natural business, but 
the whole court must be in arms : when she has done, 90 
we shall have peace. 

Cle, There's already a thousand fatherless tales 
amongst us. Some say, her horse ran away with her ; 
some, a wolf pursued her ; others, 'twas a plot to kill 
her, and that armed men were seen in the wood : but 
questionless she rode away willingly. 95 

Efiter King, Thrasiline and Attendants. 

King, Where is she ? 

Cle. Sir, I cannot tell. 

King, How's that ? 

Answer me so again ! 

Cle, Sir, shall I lie ? 

King, Yes, lie and damn, rather than tell me that. 

I say again, where is she ? Mutter not ! — 

Sir, speak you ; where is she ? 

Dion, Sir, I do not know. 100 

King, Speak that again so boldly, and, by heaven, 

It is thy last ! — You, fellows, answer me ; 

Where is she ? Mark me, all ; I am your king : 

I wish to see my daughter ; shew her me ; 

I do command you all, as you are subjects, 105 

To shew her me ! What ! am I not your king } 

If ay, then am I not to be obey'd ? 

Dion, Yes, if you command things possible and honest 

King. Things possible and honest I Hear me, thou — 
Thou traitor, that darest confine thy king to things 1 10 
Possible and honest ! shew her me, 

Or, let me perish, if I cover not 
All Sicily with blood ! 

93 rafi\ rtm Qi. 94 ^twas\ it was Q3 to Byce. 

95 Enter . . . and Attendants.] Byce. , . . and other Lords. Qi. King 
and Thra. only, in all the rest. 

107 then\ why then Qi. 

109 Mear me, thou — ] Ed. Hear me ihen^ Qi (“rightly perhaps.” Byce). 
Sear me^ thout Q2 to Byce. 

no, III things Possible and honest] possible a?td honesty things Qi. 
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[ACT IV 


Dion. Faith, I cannot, 

Unless yon tell me where she is. 

Ktng. You have betray'd me ; you have let me lose 115 
The jewel of my life. Go, bring her me, 

And set her here before me : 'tis the King 
Will have it so ; whose breath can still the winds, 

Uncloud the sun, charm down the swelling sea, 

And stop the floods of heaven. Speak, can it not ? 120 

Dion. No. 

Kmg. No ! cannot the breath of kings do this } 

Dion. No; nor smell sweet itself, if once the lungs 
Be but corrupted. 

King. Is it so ? Take heed ! 

Dion. Sir, take you heed how you dare the powers 
That must be just. 

King. Alas, what are we kings ! 125 

Why do you gods place us above the rest, 

To be served, flatter’d, and adored, till we 
Believe we hold within our hands your thunder, 

And when we come to try the power we have, 

There’s not a leaf shakes at our threatenings 1 130 

I have sinn’d, ’tis true, and here stand to be punish’d ; 

Yet would not thus be punish’d : let me choose 
My way, and lay it on ! 

Dion. He articles with the gods. Would somebody 
would draw bonds for the performance of covenants 135 
betwixt them ! 

Enter Pharamond, Galatea, and MEGRA. 

King. What, is she found } 

Pha. No ; we have ta’en her horse ; 

He gallop’d empty by. There’s some treason. 

You, Galatea, rode with her into the wood ; 

Why left you her ? 1 40 

Gal. She did command me. 

1 13 Faith^'l Indeed Q4 to Dyce. you] you'UQli. 

1 15 yoti have let] y have let Q2 to Edd.'yS. 

121 hings\ a king Qi. 122 No ; mrl No mo 7 'e Qi. 123 Is it om. 

123 Take heed] Take you heed Qi. 124 Sir] om. Ql. 

124 dare] do dare Theo. 127 till] Still Qx, 

129 we have] we think we have Qi. 

1 3 1 stand] I stand Q i . 132 thus] these Q i . 

135 covenants] covenant Qi. 

138 Tkerds] There is Theo., Web., Dyce. 
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King. Command ! you should not. 

GaL ’Twould ill become my fortunes and my birth 
To disobey the daughter of my King. 

King. O, y’are all cunning to obey us for our hurt ; 

But I will have her. 

Pha. If I have her not, 145 

By this hand, there shall be no more Sicily ! 

Dion. What, will he carry it to Spain in’s pocket ? 

Pha. I will not leave one man alive, but the King, 

A cook, and a tailor. 

Dion. Yes, you may do well to spare your lady-bed- 150 
fellow ; and her you may keep for a spawner. 

King. I see the injuries I have done must be revenged. 
Dion. Sir, this is not the way to find her out. 

King. Run all, disperse yourselves. The man that 
finds her, 

Or (if she be kill’d) the traitor, I’ll make him great. 155 
Dion. I know some would give five thousand pounds 
to find her. 

Pha. Come, let us seek. 

King. Each man a several way ; here I myself. 

Dion. Come, gentlemen, we here. 160 

Ck. Lady, you must go search too. 

Meg. I had rather be search’d myself, \Exetint omnes. 


Scene III. 

Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Arethusa. 

Are. Where am I now } Feet, find me out a way, 
Without the counsel of my troubled head : 

I’ll follow you boldly about these woods, 

O’er mountains, thorough brambles, pits, and floods. 4 
Heaven, I hope, will ease me ; I am sick. [S/ze sits down. 

144 O, y^arel Y^are Qz to Dyce. 144 /zurt] hurts Qi. 

150 Yet Q4 to Dyce. 150 spare'l leaue Qi. 150 lady\ ladieD 26 , F. 

15 1 ; and her . . . spawner\ here for a Spincer Qi. 

156 I know some\ /, some Qi, 

162 searcJi^ the search Qi. This speech is given to ‘‘ Gal.'^ in Qi. 

Scene III. 

Enter . . . ] Enter Princesse solus- Qi. i mel om. Qi. 

4 O^er . . . thorough'} or . through Qi. 

5 She sits . . .] om. Q2 to Edd.'yS. Sits down. Web,, Dyce. 
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Entef^ Bellario. 

Bel Yonder's my lady. God knows I want nothing, 
Because I do not wish to live ; yet I 
Will try her charity. — Oh hear, you that have plenty, 

From that flowing store drop some on dry ground. — See, 
The lively red is gone to guard her heart ! lO 

I fear she faints. — Madam, look up ! — She breathes not. — 
Open once more those rosy twins, and send 
Unto my lord your latest farewell ! — Oh, she stirs. — 

How is it, Madam ? speak comfort. 

Are, 'Tis not gently done, 15 

To put me in a miserable life. 

And hold me there : I prithee, let me go ; 

I shall do best without thee ; I am well, 


Better PHILASTER. 

PM. 1 am to blame to be so much in rage : 
ril tell her coolly when and where I heard 20 

This killing truth. I will be temperate 
In speaking, and as just in hearing. — 

Oh, monstrous ! Tempt me not, you gods ! good gods, 
Tempt not a frail man ! What's he, that has a heart, 

But he must ease it here ! 25 

Bel My lord, help, help the princess. 

Are. I am well ; forbear. 

PM. Let me love lightning, let me be embraced 
And kiss'd by scorpions, or adore the eyes 
Of basilisks, rather than trust the tongues 30 

Of hell-bred women ! Some good god look down, 

And shrink these veins up ; stick me here a stone, 

6 — 14 VondeT^s . . . Divided as in Q2 to Edd.’yS. Prose Ql. 

Web. ends lines nothing . . . yet I . . chanty . . . store . . . red . . . 

faints . . . more . , . lord ,,, is it . comfort. Dyce ends his first 
three lines mnt . . . hve . . . hear, and for the rest follows Web. 

6 Yonder^ s my lady] Yonder my lady w Ql. 

6 Cod] Gods Qi. JdeaT/en Q4 to Dyce. 9 From] And from Theo. 

9 ground\ grounds Q i . 12 more] om. Q i . 

12 twins] twines Qi. 14 it] is^t Qi. 

iS I am welt] om. Qi. 2 ^ you gods] ye gods F. to Dyce, 

24 What s] who’s Qi. 25 here] with his tongue Qi. 

26 heljf, help the princess.] help, the princess. Q4 to 6. help the princess, F. 
to Web. help, help f The princess ! Dyce. 30 the] to Q5 to F. 

$1 Of , , . dotm] om. Q4 to F. 31 goctlgods Theo. to Web, 
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Lasting to ages, in the memory 
Of this damn'd act ! — Hear me, you wicked ones ! 

You have put hills of fire into this breast, 35 

Not to be quench'd with tears ; for which may guilt 
Sit on your bosoms ! at your meals and beds 
Despair await you 1 What, before my face ? 

Poison of asps between your lips ! diseases 

Be your best issues ! Nature make a curse, 40 

And throw it on you ! 

Are, Dear Philaster, leave 

To be enraged, and hear me. 

PhL I have done ; 

Forgive my passion. Not the calmed sea. 

When ^olus locks up his windy brood, 

Is less disturb'd than I : I'll make you know it. 45 

Dear Arethusa, do but take this sword, 

{Offers his drawn sword. 

And search how temperate a heart I have ; 

Then you and this your boy may live and reign 
In lust without control. — Wilt thou, Bellario > 

I prithee, kill me : thou art poor, and may'st 50 

Nourish ambitious thoughts ; when I am dead, 

Thy way were freer. — Am I raging now ? 

If I were mad, I should desire to live. 

Sirs, feel my pulse ; whether have you known 
A man in a more equal tune to die ? 55 

BeL Alas, my lord, your pulse keeps madman's time ! 

So does your tongue. 

Phi, You will not kill me, then ? 

Are, Kill you ! 

Bel, Not for the world. 

PhL I blame not thee, 

Bellario : thou hast done but that which gods 
Would have transform'd themselves to do. Begone, 60 


33 0^* Qi* 35 hills on Q6, E. 

35 tfiisl OTj|/ Qi. 40 make\ makes Q4, 5. 

42 To be enrageT] to ejirage Qi. 45 if] om. Ql. 

46 do but] om. Qi. 46 Oftors . . . ] om. Q2 to Web. 

52 Thy] This Q2 to Web. 

54 -Sw-j] ‘ ‘ It should be recollected that sir was a term of address to females 
as well as men.” Weber. So again V- ii. 40. 

54 whether] where ever Theo, 

54 ) 55 have you . . . die P] you have . . . die, Qi, Dyce. 

55 <3:] om. Qi. 58 the world] a world Q4 to Dyce, 
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Leave me without reply ; this is the last 
Of all our meetings, — [ExiS Bellario.] Kill me with 
this sword ; 

Be wise, or worse will follow : we are two 
Earth cannot bear at once. Resolve to do, 

Or suffer. 65 

Are, If my fortune be so good to let me fall 
Upon thy hand, I shall have peace in death. 

Yet tell me this, will there be no slanders. 

No jealousies in the other world ; no ill there ? 

P/iL No. 70 

Are. Shew me, then, the way. 

Phi. Then guide my feeble hand, 

You that have power to do it, for I must 

Perform a piece of justice ! — If your youth 

Have any way offended Heaven, let prayers 75 

Short and effectual reconcile you to it. 

Are. I am prepared. 

Enter a Country Fellow. 

C. Fell ril see the King, if he be in the forest ; I 
have hunted him these two hours; if I should come home 
and not see him, my sisters would laugh at me. I can 80 
see nothing but people better horsed than myself, that 
out-ride me ; I can hear nothing but shouting. These 
kings had need of good brains ; this whooping is able 
to put a mean man out of his wits. — There’s a courtier 
with his sword drawn ; by this hand, upon a woman I 85 
think ! 

Phi. Are you at peace } 

Are. With heaven and earth. 

62 meetings\ meeting Q2 to Web. 66 forttme\ fortunes Qi F, 

67 in deat/i] with earth Qi. 6S will there] there will Qi, 

je<tlmsies\jealousie Qi to 4, Edd.’yS, Web. 69 there] here Qi, 

71 Shew me^ then, the way] Shew me the way to ioy Ql. 

74 — your yoiith^ etc.] ‘‘A recollection, perhaps, of Shakespeare’s 
Othello : 

* ’ll you bethink yourself of any crime,’ etc. Act V, sc. ii.” Oyce. 

76 to it] tHt Qi. 

77 Enter a Country Fellow] . . . country Gallant. Qi. The prefix to his 
speeches in all eds, prior to Dyce’s is Coun.” or “ Count.” 

78 Plf] I will Ql 79 these] this Qi, 

82 mt^ride] (hyphened first in ed. 17 ii). outrid Q4 ’39 to 6. outride F. 

83, 84 this . , . man] the whooping would put a man Qx. 

87 heaven] Heavens F., Theo. 
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PhL May they 

Divide thy soul and body ! [ Wounds her, 

C, Fell Hold, dastard ! strike a woman ! Th'art a 
craven, I warrant thee : thou wouldst be loath to play 90 
half-a-dozen venies at wasters with a good fellow for a 
broken head. 

PhL Leave us, good friend. 

Are, What ill-bred man art thou, to intrude thyself 
Upon our private sports, our recreations ? 95 

C, Fell God 'uds me, I understand you not ; but I 
know the rogue has hurt you. 

Pht, Pursue thy own affairs : it will be ill 
To multiply blood upon my head ; which thou 
Wilt force me to. lOO 

C, Fell, I know not your rhetoric ; but I can lay it 
on, if you touch the woman. 

PhL Slave, take what thou deservest ! \T hey fight 

Are, Heaven guard my lord ! 

C, Fell. Oh, do you breathe ? 

PhL I hear the tread of people. I am hurt : 105 

The gods take part against me ; could this boor 
Have held me thus else } I must shift for life, 

Though I do loathe it. I would find a course 

To lose it rather by my will than force. \Exit Philaster, 

C, Fell, I cannot follow the rogue. I pray thee, no 
wench, come kiss me now. 

Enter PHARAMOND, DiON, CLEREMONT, ThRASILINE, 
and Woodmen. 

Pha, What art thou ^ 

C, Fell. Almost killed I am for a foolish woman ; a 
knave has hurt her* 

87 Majy] JVajff Qi. 87, 88 J/aj/ . . . Ed. one line Q. to Dyce. 

88 Dimde] i. e. share. 

88 Wounds her.] Web., Dyce. Phy. wounds her. Qi. om. Q2 to Edd.’yS. 

90 thou wouldst'l thoudst Qi. 91 dozen} dozen of Q4 to WcIh 

91 ventes at wasters} i. e. bouts at cudgels. On the doubtful etymology of 

waster, Theobald has a long and unsatisfactoiy note.’’ Dyce. See Nares 
(Glossary, etc,). 91 good fellow} man Ql. 96 ’uds} iudge Qr. 

96 me} om. Q4 to F. loi rhetoric} Rethrack Qi. 

103 Heaven} Gods Ql. Heavens Q4 to Dyce. 

X05*— 107 I hear , , . thus else '1} See Preliminary remarks under Date. 

Ill come come and hiss Q2 to Dyce. 

P 
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Pka, The princess, gentlemen ! — Where’s the wound, 
madam ? 115 

Is it dangerous ? 

Are, He has not hurt me. 

C. Fell, By God, she lies ; h’as hurt her in the breast ; 
Look else. 

Pka, Oh, sacred spring of innocent blood ! 

Dio 7 i, Tis above wonder ! who should dare this ? 

Are, I felt it not 120 

Pha, Speak, villain, who has hurt the princess ? 

d’. Fell, Is it the princess ? 

Dion, Ay. 

C, Fell, Then I have seen something yet 

Pha, But who has hurt her ? 

C* Fell. I told you, a rogue ; I ne’er saw him before, 1 . 

Pha, Madam, who did it ? 

Are, Some dishonest wretch ; 125 

Alas, I know him not, and do forgive him ! 

C» Fell, He’s hurt too; he cannot go far: I made 
my father’s old fox fly about his ears. 

Pha, How will you have me kill him ? 

Are, Not at all; ’tis some distracted fellow. 130 

Pha, By this hand, Fll leave ne’er a piece of him bigger 
than a nut, and bring him all to you in my hat. 

Are, Nay, good sir, 

If you do take him, bring him quick to me, 

And I will study for a punishment 13S 

Great as his fault. 

Pha, I will. 

Are, But swear. 

Pha, By all my love, I will ! — 

Woodmen, conduct the princess to the King, 

1 17 God} I faith Q3 to Dyce. 117 in the} t* the Qx. 

X18 sacred} secret Qi. 1 19 dare this} dare do tins Theo. 

123 hurt her} done it Qi. 

t:^fox} A familiar (and very common) term for the old English broad- 
sword.^’ Dyce. 

128 about his} a&onfsQi, 131 hand] ayreQi. 131 ne’er} nemr Qi. 

122 to you] om. Oi, 4 to F., Edd.’78, Web. Theo. transposes thus— “all 
in my hat to you.” 

134 ^uich] i. e. alive. Mason. 

137 — 140 By all , , . close} So divided by Dyce ; who believes the speech 
was evidently intended for verse, tho’ a word seems to have dropped out of I 
139. Prose the rest 

138 Woodmen] woodman Qi. 13S unto Qi. 
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And bear that wounded fellow to dressing. — 

Come, gentlemen, well follow the chase close. 140 

{Exeunt on one side Pharamond, Dion, Clere- 
MONT, and Thrasiline; exit on the other, 
ArethUSA attended by the First Woodman. 

Q Fell, I pray you, friend, let me see the King. 

2 Wood, That you shall, and receive thanks. 

C, Fell. If I get clear of this, 111 go see no more gay 
sights. {Exeunt. 


Scene IV. 

Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Bellario. 

Bel. A heaviness near death sits on my brow, 

And I must sleep. Bear me, thou gentle bank, 

For ever, if thou wilt. You sweet ones all, {Lies down. 
Let me unworthy press you : I could wish 
1 rather were a corse strew’d o’er with you S 

Than quick above you. Dulness shuts mine eyes. 

And I am giddy : oh, that I could take 

So sound a sleep that I might never wake ! {Sleeps. 

Enter PhilaSTER. 

Phi. I have done ill ; my conscience calls me false, 

To strike at her that would not strike at me. 10 

When I did fight, methought I heard her pray 
The gods to guard me. She may be abused. 

And I a loathed villain : if she be, 

She will conceal who hurt her. He has wounds 

And cannot follow; neither knows he me. 15 

Who’s this? Bellario sleeping! If thou be’st 

Guilty, there is no justice that thy sleep 

Should be so sound, and mine, whom thou hast wrong’d, 

{Cry within. 

140 Exeunt . . .] Dyce. Ex. Are. Pha. Di. Cle. Thra. and i WoQdman. 
Q2 to Edd.’7S. Exeunt all but second Woodman and Countryman. Web. 
Qi has merely Exit, at end of Pha.’s speech. 

143 this\ with this Ql, 4 to F., Edd. *78 to Dyce. 

143 see\ see Qi. ^ to see Qz to 6, Edd.’78, Web. 

Scene IV. 

I heminess near deathi Oh heavens! heavy death Qi. 

3 imes\ on 3 Lies down.] Dyce, 7 oh] om. Qi. 

8 Sleeps] Dyce. Falls asleep. Web. 
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So broken, — Hark ! I am pursued. You gods, 

ril take this offered means of my escape : 20 

They have no mark to know me but my blood, 

If she be true ; if false, let mischief light 

On all the world at once ! Sword, print my wounds 

Upon this sleeping boy ! I ha^ none, I think, 

Are mortal, nor would I lay greater on thee. 25 

\He wounds him, 

Bel, Oh, death, I hope, is come ! Blest be that hand ! 

It meant me well. Again, for pity’s sake ! 

Phi, I have caught myself; falls. 

The loss of blood hath stay’d my flight. Here, here. 

Is he that struck thee : take thy full revenge ; 30 

Use me, as I did mean thee, worse than death ; 

I’ll teach thee to revenge. This luckless hand 
Wounded the princess ; tell my followers 
Thou didst receive these hurts in staying me, 

And I will second thee; get a reward. 35 

Bel, Fly, fly, my lord, and save yourself ! 

Phi, How’s this ? 

Wouldst thou I should be safe } 

Bel, Else were it vain 

For me to live. These little wounds I have 
Ha’ not bled much : reach me that noble hand ; 

I’ll help to cover you. 

Phi. Art thou then true to me ? 40 

Bel, Or let me perish loathed ! Come, my good lord, 
Creep in amongst those bushes : who does know 
But that the gods may save your much-loved breath } 

Phi. Then I shall die for grief, if not for this, 

That I have wounded thee. What wilt thou do ? ‘45 

Bel. Shift for myself well. Peace ! I hear ’em come. 

[PHILASTER creeps into a bush, 

21 blooi\ wounds Qz to Web. Dyce, who follows Qi, supposes the printer 
of Qs to have caught wounds from the end of 1. 23. 

24 this . . . boy] his , , , body Qi, 

24 I have Edd.^78 to Dyce. He has Qi. 27 meant] wisht Qi. 

29,’' 30 flight. Here, here^ Is] flight here, Here zV Qi, 

30 struck Ed. 1711 to Dyce. strooke or stroke Q, F. 
followers] i e. pursuers. Theo. 36 Fly, fly] Hide hide Qi. 

39 Hd] Has Qi. Have Edd.’78 to Dyce. 40 then] om, Q2 to Web. 

41 good] om. Qi, 42 those] these Qi. 

43 muchdoved breath] hreeih idt, Shromd, Ql. 

44 if not] if hut Mason conj, 

46 Philaster creeps . . .] Web., Dyce. om. the rest. 
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Within, Follow, follow, follow ! that way they went. 

Bel. With my own wounds III bloody my own sword. 

I need not counterfeit to fall ; Heaven knows 

That I can stand no longer. [Falls, 50 

Enter PHARAMOND, DiON, ClEREMONT, and ThrASILINE. 

Pha. To this place we have track’d him by his blood. 

Cle, Yonder, my lord, creeps one away. 

Dion. Stay, sir 1 what are you ? 

Bel. A wretched creature, wounded in these woods 
By beasts : relieve me, if your names be men, 55 

Or I shall perish. 

Dion. This is he, my lord, 

Upon my soul, that hurt her : Tis the boy, 

That wicked boy, that served her. 

Pha. Oh, thou damn’d in thy creation ! 

What cause couldst thou shape to hurt the princess } 60 

Bel, Then I am betray’d. 

Dion, Betray’d ! no, apprehended. 

Bel. I confess 

(Urge it no more) that, big with evil thoughts, 

I set upon her, and did make my aim 

Her death. For charity let fall at once 65 

The punishment you mean, and do not load 

This weary flesh with tortures. 

Pha. I will know 

Who hired thee to this deed. 

Bel. Mine own revenge. 

Pha. Revenge ! for what ? 

Bel. It pleased her to receive 

Me as her page, and, when my fortunes ebb’d, 70 

That men strid o’er them careless, she did shower 
Her welcome graces on me, and did swell 
My fortunes till they overflow’d their banks, 

Threatening the men that cross’d ’em ; when, as swift 
As storms arise at sea, she turn’d her eyes 7S 

To burning suns upon me, and did dry 
The streams she had bestow’d, leaving me worse 

47 FoUow\ twice only Qi. 47 thcy\ Qy. he'i 

50 Falls] byce. Boy falls downe Qi, oxn. Q2 to Web, 

51 w have\ / Qi. 57 Vi>] If is Qi. 

64 make\ fake Q4 to F., Edd/78,' Web. 67 tartures\ iortmr Qi. 

68 Mme\ My Qi. 71 careUss\ carelessly Q4 to F. 

74 them Qi. 76 suns] Sines Qi. 
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And more contemn’d than other little brooks, 

Because I had been great In short, I knew 
I could not live, and therefore did desire 8o 

To die revenged. 

Pha, If tortures can be found 

Long as thy natural life, resolve to feel 
The utmost rigour. 

Cle, Help to lead him hence. 

[Philaster creeps out of the bush. 

Phi Turn back, you ravishers of innocence ! 

Know ye the price of that you bear away 85 

So rudely } 

Pha. Who’s that 

Dion. Tis the lord Philaster. 

Phi Tis not the treasure of all kings in one, 

The wealth of Tagus, nor the rocks of pearl 

That pave the court of Neptune, can weigh down 

That virtue. It was I that hurt the princess. 90 

Place me, some god, upon a Pyramis 

Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 

Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 

I may discourse to all the under-world 

The worth that dwells in him ! 95 

Pha, How’s this } 

Bel My lord, some man 

Weary of life, that would be glad to die. 

Phi Leave these untimely courtesies, Bellario. 

Beh Alas, he’s mad ! Come, will you lead me on ? 

Phi By all the oaths that men ought most to keep, 100 
And gods do punish most when men do break, 

He touch’d her not ! — Take heed, Bellario, 

S3 Philaster . . , the bush.] Dyce. . . . a bush. The rest. 

84 innocmcel innocents Qi. 85 thaf\ what Qi. 

86 ^Tis thil My Qi. 

91 upon a Pyramis\ on a Fyra?nades Qi. cf. V. iii. 90. 
your] you Qi. 94 discourse to all] teach Qx. 

94 tmder-world] ‘^cf. Bonduca III. il : — 

* loud Fame calls ye 
Pitch’d on the topless Appenine, and blows 
To all the under-world,’ etc.” Bullen. 

98 these . . . courtesies] this . , , courtesie Ql. 

99 hds] he is Q3 to 6. 99 lead me on] heare me hence Qi. 

loi do punisK] to punish Qi. Perhaps right : understood. The Edd. 

’78 also read to here, but without note, and they do not appear to have been 
acquainted with Qi. 
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How thou dost drown the virtues thou hast shown 
With perjury. — By all the Gods, ’twas I ! 

You know she stood betwixt me and my right. 105 

F/m, Thy own tongue be thy judge ! 

It was Philaster. 

Dwn. Is*t not a brave boy? 

Well, sirs, I fear me we were all deceived. 

J^/ii Have I no friend here? 

Dms. Yes. 

Phi. Then shew it : some 

Good body lend a hand to draw us nearer. no 

Would you have tears shed for you when you die ? 

Then lay me gently on his neck, that there 
I may weep floods and breathe forth my spirit. 

'Tis not the wealth of Plutus, nor the gold 

{Embracing Bellario. 

Lock’d in the heart of earth, can buy away 115 

This arm-full from me : this had been a ransom 
To have redeem’d the great Augustus Caesar, 

Had he been taken. You hard-hearted men, 

More stony than these mountains, can you see 

Such clear pure blood drop, and not cut your flesh 120 

To stop his life ? to bind whose bitter wounds. 

Queens ought to tear their hair, and with their tears 
Bathe ’em. — Forgive me, thou that art the wealth 
Of poor Philaster ! 

Enter King, Arethusa, and Guard 

King, Is the villain ta’en ? 

PIui. Sir, here be two confess the deed; but sure 125 
It was Philaster. 

Phi. Question it no more ; it was. 

King. The fellow that did fight with him will tell us 
that 

Are. Aye me 1 I know he will. 

King. Did not you know him*.? 

104 the Gods] that^s good Q4 to Dyce. 

108 sirs, I fear mi] I fear ;/;<?, sir Qi (F. omits me). 108 all] ora, Qj. 

1 1 3 and] Qy, and there ? 1 1 3 breathe forth] breathe out Q3 to Edd.’7S. 

1 14 ^Tis not] Hot all Qi. 1 14 Plutus] Plutos Qi 

1 14 Embracing . . Dyce. 12X bitter] better Q4 to F. 

125 Dyce. sute Qi (** evidently a misprint for * sure,' ” says Dyce). saf 
Q2 to Web. 127 that] om. Q4 '39 to Tbeo. 128 he will] Mm well Qi. 
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Are, Sir, if it was he, he was disguised. 

P/ii. I was so. Oh, my stars, that I should live 
still! 130 

Thou ambitious fool. 

Thou that hast laid a train for thy own life ! — 

Now I do mean to do, III leave to talk. 

Bear them to prison. 

Are. Sir, they did plot together to take hence 135 

This harmless life ; should it pass unrevenged, 

I should to earth go weeping ; grant me, then, 

By all the love a father bears his child, 

Their custodies, and that I may appoint 
Their tortures and their deaths. 140 

Dwn. Death ! 

Soft ; our law will not reach that for this fault. 

’Tis granted; take 'em to you with a guard. — 
Come, princely Pharamond, this business past. 

We may with more security go on 145 

To your intended match. — 

[Exetmt all except DiON, CleremONT, and Thrasiline. 
Cle. I pray that this action lose not Philaster the 
hearts of the people. 

Dion. Fear it not ; their over-wise heads will think 
it but a trick. [Exeunt omnes. 

129 -S’/r] No, Sir Theo. 129 was Jm\ were he Qi. 

130 I was e. I was, in a figurative sense, disg'iuscd: the word is still 

applied in vulgar language to those who arc disordered or deformed by drink. 
Dyce. 134 tkefn\ him Q2 to Web. 137 om, Qx. 

138 hvel loves Qi. 140 deaths'] death F. to Web. 

145 may] shall Qi 146 To you 7 ‘] With our Qi. 

146 Exeunt . . . ] Dyce. om. the rest ; tfio' Qi has “ Exit King and Phara- 
mont.” 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. 

Before the Palace, 

Efiter Dion, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. 

Thra, Has the King sent for him to death ? 

Dion, Yes; but the King must know 'tis not in his 
power to war with Heaven. 

Cle, We linger time : the King sent for Philaster and 
the headsman an hour ago, 5 

Thra, Are all his wounds well ? 

Dion, All ; they were but scratches ; but the loss of 
blood made him faint, 

Cle, We dally, gentlemen, 

Thra, Away! 10 

Dion, We’ll scufiSe hard before he perish. {Exeunt, 

Scene IL 

A Prison, 

Enter PHILASTER, ARETHUSA, and BelLARIO. 

Are, Nay, faith, Philaster, grieve not; we are well. 

Bel, Nay, good my lord, forbear ; we are wondrous 
well. 

Phi, Oh, Arethusa, oh, Bellario, leave to be kind ! 

I shall be shut from heaven, as now from earth, 

If you continue so. I am a man 5 

False to a pair of the most trusty ones 
That ever earth bore : can it bear us all } 

Forgive, and leave me. But the King hath sent 
To call me to my death : oh, shew it me, 

And then forget me ! and for thee, my boy, 10 

I shall deliver words will mollify 

1 1 shufle Qi, 

Scene II. 

I faitK\ dear Q4 to Dyce. 3 eki and Qi. 4 sAu£] shot Q2 to Web. 

4 as now from earik] om. Qx. 6 most trusty} truest Qx, 
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The hearts of beasts to spare thy innocence. 

Bel Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 
Worthy your noble thoughts ! ’tis not a life, 

'Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away. 1 5 

Should I outlive you, I should then outlive 
Virtue and honour ; and when that day comes, 

If ever I shall close these eyes but once. 

May I live spotted for my perjury, 

And waste by time to nothing ! 20 

Are, And I (the wofuFst maid that ever lived, 

Forced with my hands to bring my lord to death) 

Do by the honour of a virgin swear 
To tell no hours beyond it ! 

Pki, Make me not hated so. 25 

Are, Come from this prison all joyful to our deaths ! 

Phi, People will tear me, when they find you true 
To such a wretch as I ; I shall die loathed. 

Enjoy your kingdoms peaceably, whilst I 

For ever sleep forgotten with my faults : 30 

Every just servant, every maid in love, 

Will have a piece of me, if you be true. 

Are, My dear lord, say not so. 

BeL A piece of you ! 

He was not born of vroman that can cut it 
And look on. 

Phi Take me in tears betwixt you, 35 

For my heart will break with shame and sorrow. 

Are. Why, ^tis well. 

BeL Lament no more. 

Phi Why, what would you have done, 

If you had wronged me basely, and had found 

Your life no price compared to mine ? for love, sirs, 40 

Deal with me truly. 

% 6 ^ou} om. Q6, F. 16 f/im} om, ()i. 17 Ci?mes} came (Ji. 

18 skalQ shotdd F. 

20 iy time] hy Umht Q2, Byce. my limbs Q3 to Web. 

21 lived^l was^ Qa to Byce ; the F. makes the speech a little more colloquia] 
by reading— ever 2vas, for that ever was. 

24 beyond] behind Qi. 31 servant] i. e, lover. Bullen. maidm Qr. 

33 dear lord} dearest Qi, 34 woman] women Q2 to Web. 

34, 35 ^ . . . look on] one line Q- 

38 iVhy] om. Qz to Web. 40 j/n'] Cf. IV. iii. 54. 

40, 41 Your . , . truly] The first quarto has — 

My life 710 whit compared to yours for love^ 

SirSi deal with me truly. 
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BeL ’Twas mistaken, sir. 

PhL Why, if it were } 

BeL Then, sir, we would have ask’d 

Your pardon. 

PhL And have hope to enjoy it ? 

Are, Enjoy it ! ay. 

Phi, Would you indeed ? be plain. 

BeL We would, my lord. 45 

Phi. Forgive me, then. 

Are. So, so. 

BeL ’Tis as it should be now. 

Phi. Lead to my death. 

\Exeu 7 it. 


Scene III. 

A State-room in the Palace. 

Enter King, Dion, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. 

Kmg. Gentlemen, who saw the prince ? 

Cle. So please you, sir, he’s gone to see the city 
And the new platform, with some gentlemen 
Attending on him. 

King. Is the princess ready 

To bring her prisoner out? 

Thra. She waits your grace. 5 

King. Tell her we stay. — \Exit THRASILINE. 


Q 2 to F. have — 

My life no price^ compard io yours I For love Sirsy 
Deal with me truly. 

Our text, adopted by Web. and Dyce, is founded on Mason’s conjecture, 
who supposes Philaster’s intention to be to place Arethusa and Bellario in the 
position he occupies in respect to them ; he has wronged them basely and 
finds his life of no value as compared with theirs: he wishes them to suppose 
the wrong had come from them and they had found lives of no value com- 
pared with his; what would they then have done? Mason’s change of My 
hfe to Ymr life and of yours to mine is clearly necessary on this understanding. 
Dyce pointed out that Mason’s transposition had been already effected in the 
alteration of Philaster called The Festauration, where the passage stands 
thus : — 

Pray tell me now, if you had wrong’d me basely, 

And found your life no price compar’d to mme, etc. 

Scene HI. 

Enter . and a Guard. Qi. 

platfornilpioiform Qi. 6 Exit . . . ] Dyce. 
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Dion. King, you may be deceived yet : 

The head you aim at cost more setting on 
Than to be lost so lightly. If it must off ; 

Like a wild overflow, that soops before him 
A golden stack, and with it shakes down biddges, lo 

Cracks the strong hearts of pines, whose cable-roots 
Held out a thousand storms, a thousand thunders, 

And, so made mightier, takes whole villages 

Upon his back, and in that heat of pride 

Charges strong towns, towers, castles, palaces, 1 5 

And lays them desolate ; so shall thy head, 

Thy noble head, bury the lives of thousands. 

That must bleed with thee like a sacrifice, 

In thy red ruins. 

Arethusa, Philaster, Bellario in a robe and 
garland , and ThrasilinE. 

Kmg, How now ? what masque is this ? 20 

BeL Right royal sir, I should 
Sing you an epithalamium of these lovers. 

But having lost my best airs with my fortunes, 

And wanting a celestial harp to strike 

This blessed union on, thus in glad story 25 

I give you all. These two fair cedar-branches, 

The noblest of the mountain where they grew, 

Straightest and tallest, under whose still shades 
The worthier beasts have made their lairs, and slept 
Free from the fervour of the Sirian star 30 

And the fell thunder-stroke, free from the clouds, 

When they were big with humour, and deliver’d 

8 lightly] slightly Q5 to F. 

9 smps] {soopes Qi, 2). swoops Ed. 17 ii to Dyce. 10 stach] stocke Qi. 

13 mightier] weightier Qi. 

19 Enter and Thrasiline, added by Dyce). Enter Phi, 

Princesse, Boy, with a garland of flowers on's head. Qi. 

21 skotildi] shall Qi. 

22 epithalamium] This word seems to have troubled the printers of the, two 

earliest quartos; Qi has Epipethelamon, Q2 Epipethelafmou. , • ' 

22 of tfiese lovers] om. Qi. 25 ou] ora. Ql. 

2^ you alL These] you these Ql. 27 motmtain] fnouniaines Qi. 

29 lairs] Byce. layers Ql, 4 to Web. layars Q2, 3. 

30 the fervour of] Added by Byce from Qi ; omitted by Q2 to Web. The 
anrangement of lines 30 — 33 is also Byce’s ; Qi prints as prose ; Q2 to Edd/78 
have three lines ending thunderstroke . . . humour . . . earth. Web. four 
ending thunderstroke . . . clouds . . . delivered . , . earth. 

32 delivered] deliver Ql to 3. 
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In thousand spouts their issues to the earth ; 

Oh, there was none but silent quiet there 1 
Till never-pleased Fortune shot up shrubs, 35 

Base under-brambles, to divorce these branches ; 

And for a while they did so, and did reign 
Over the mountain, and choke up his beauty 
With brakes, rude thorns and thistles, till the sun 
Scorch’d them even to the roots and dried them there : 40 
And now a gentle gale hath blown again, 

That made these branches meet and twine together, 

Never to be unarm’d. The god that sings 

His holy numbers over marriage-beds 

Hath knit their noble hearts ; and here they stand 45 

Your children, mighty King : and I have done. 

King, How, how ? 

Are, Sir, if you love it in plain truth, 

(For now there is no masquing in’t,) this gentleman, 

The prisoner that you gave me, is become 

My keeper, and through all the bitter throes 50 

Your jealousies and his ill fate have wrought him, 

Thus nobly hath he struggled, and at length 
Arrived here my dear husband. 

King, Your dear husband ! — 

Call in the Captain of the Citadel — 

There you shall keep your wedding. I’ll provide 55 

A masque shall make your Hymen turn his saffron 
Into a sullen coat, and sing sad requiems 
To your departing souls; 

Blood shall put out your torches ; and, instead 

Of gaudy flowers about your wanton necks, 60 

An axe shall hang like a prodigious meteor, 

33 thdr\ that Qi. 

36 dimrcel dmowr Q i . 3S choke\ did choke Qi. ckoakt Q4 ’39 to Theo. 

39 rude’] rudi Qi. 39 the] thy F. 40 even] om. Qi. 

40 7 'oats . . . them] root^ . . . vnt Qi. 

43 unarm^ dJJyjnarmde Qi). divided Q2 to Dyce. Dyce, however, notes that 
Qi *‘has the uncommon, but perhaps more poetical word ' unarm'd.’ ” 

44 holy] om. Qi. 44 numbers over] Number ore Ql. 

45 HatK] Mas Qi. 46 ?mghty] worthy Qi. 

4§ ncmi] om. Q4 to F., Edd.’78. 50 throes] threats Ql, 

52 strug'^led] strangled Q5 to F. 55 Tkerd] Where Qi. 

56 Saffron] Warton, in his notes on Milton’s Allegro, has collected 

various instances from old authors to prove that Hymen was always appro- 
priately clothed in safiTi on-coloured robes in the ancient mosques and pagean- 
tries.” Weber. 61 prodigious] i. e. portentous. Dyce. 
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Ready to crop your loves’ sweets. Hear, you gods ! 

From this time do I shake all title off 
Of father to this woman, this base woman ; 

And what there is of vengeance in a lion 65 

Chafed among dogs or robb’d of his dear young, 

The same, enforced more terrible, more mighty, 

Expect from me ! 

Are. Sir, by that little life I have left to swear by, 

There’s nothing that can stir me from myself. 70 

What I have done, I have done without repentance ; 

For death can be no bugbear unto me, 

So long as Pharamond is not my headsman. 

Dion. [Aside.l Sweet peace upon thy soul, thou 
worthy maid, 

Whene’er thou diest ! For this time Fll excuse thee, 75 
Or be thy prologue. — 

P/ii Sir, let me speak next ; 

And let my dying words be better with you 
Than my dull living actions. If you aim 
At the dear life of this sweet innocent, 

You are a tyrant and a savage monster, 80 

That feeds upon the blood you gave a life to ; 

Your memory shall be as foul behind you, 

As you are living ; all your better deeds 
Shall be in water writ, but this in marble ; 

No chronicle shall speak you, though your own, 85 

But for the shame of men. No monument, 

Though high and big as Pelion, shall be able 
To cover this base murder : make it rich 
With brass, with purest gold and shining jasper, 

Like the Pyramides ; lay on epitaphs 90 


66 Ckafedl Chaft Qi. Chast Q2 to 4. Cast Q5 to Web. Ckafd Dyce. 

66 amon^ aviongst Qi, 6 to Theo. 68 Expeci\ hoke Qx. 

69 /] that / Qi. 70 thal\ om. Qi. 

72 For . . . me\ For death to me can he no hughear Ql. 

73 6V7] flx Qi, 76 6>r he] ore hy Qi. 79 dear] om. Qi, 

80 You are] Y* are Q2 to F. 81 That feeds . . . life om. Q2 to Web. 

83, 84 your better deeds 

Shall be in water wnt^ hut this in marble] 

Here Theo. cites Bemy VIXL iv. ii. 45— 

“ Men’s evii manners live in brass ; their virtues 
We write in water.” 

86 Ihe] a Qi. 89 with purest] om. Qi. 

90 Pyramides] Pyramids F, to Edd/78. Theo. ekes out the mutilated verse 
reading “ Like to the Pyramids^ Cf. IV. iv. 91 
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Such as make great men gods ; my little marble 
That only clothes my ashes, not my faults, 

Shall far outshine it. And for after-issues, 

Think not so madly of the heavenly wisdoms, 

That they will give you more for your mad rage 95 

To cut off, unless it be some snake, or something 
Like yourself, that in his birth shall strangle you. 
Remember my father, King ! there was a fault, 

But I forgive it : let that sin persuade you 

To love this lady; if you have a soul, 100 

Think, save her, and be saved. For myself, 

I have so long expected this glad hour, 

So languish'd under you, and daily wither’d, 

That, by the gods, it is a joy to die ; 

I find a recreation in’t 105 

Efiter a Messenger. 

Mess. Where’s the King ? 

King. Here. 

Mess. Get you to your strength, 

And rescue the Prince Pharamond from danger ; 

He’s taken prisoner by the citizens, 

Fearing the Lord Philaster. 

Dion. \Aside?^ Oh, brave followers ! 

Mutiny, my fine dear countrymen, mutiny! no 

Now, my brave valiant foremen, shew your weapons 
In honour of your mistresses ! 

Enter mwther Messenger. 

2 Mess. Arm, arm, arm, arm ! 

King. A thousand devils take these Citizens I 

Dion, [Aside.] A thousand blessings on ’em ! — 115 

2 Mess. Arm, O King ! The city is in mutiny, 

9S father, Kinglfather King Q. F. 

104 iy the gods\ Seaven knows Q4 to Dyce. 

104 ^ joy\ my joy Q4 to Edd, ’78. 

105 Enter a Gentleman. Dyce ; who also changes prefix to his 

speeches to Gent.” 106 Where' s'} where zs Web., Dyce. 

106 you] om, Ql. 109 Kearing] ‘‘ I e. Fearing for.” Dyce. Kor Qi. 

1 09 fonowers]/eilowes Ql. 109 Aside. ] Dyce. 

1 12 Enter a Second Gentleman. Dyce. 

1 13 Arm^ etc.] Thrice only Qi and Q4 to Web. 

1 14 take these Citizens] take *em Q2 to Dyce. 115 Aside.] Dyce. 

1 15 ^em] them Qi, 
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Led by an old grey Ruffin, who comes on 
In rescue of the lord Philaster. 

King. Away to the citadel ! — 

\Exeunt Are., Phi., Bel., guarded. 

ril see them safe, 

And then cope with these burghers. Let the guard 1 20 
And all the gentlemen give strong attendance. {Exit King. 

[Manent DiON, Cleremont, afid Thrasiline. 

Cle. The city up ! this was above our wishes. 

Dion. Ay, and the marriage too. By all the gods, 

This noble lady has deceived us all. 

A plague upon myself, a thousand plagues, 125 

For having such unworthy thoughts of her dear honour ! 
Oh, I could beat myself! or do you beat me, 

And ril beat you ; for we had all one thought. 

Cle. No, no, 'twill but lose time. 

Dion. You say true. Are your swords sharp ? — Well, 1 30 
my dear countrymen What-you-lacks, if you continue, 
and fall not back upon the first broken shin, Til have 
you chronicled and chronicled, and cut and chronicled, 
and all-to-be-praised and sung in sonnets, and bawled 
in new brave ballads, that all tongues shall troul you 135 
in smula smculorum^ my kind can-carriers. 

Thra. What, if a toy take 'em i' the heels now, and. 
they run all away, and cry, “ the devil take the hind- 
most " ? 

1 17 Ruffinl Ruffian Ed. 17 1 1 to Dyce. 

1 19 Exeunt . . .] Ed. Exit with Are. Phi. Bell. Q2 to Edd.^78. om. Qi, 
Web., Dyce. 

121 Exit King. [Manent . . .] Exit with Are., Phi., Bel., guarded. Web. 
Exeunt all except Di., Cler., and Thra. Dyce. 

123 By ail the gods\ By my life Q2 to F., Edd. ’78 to Dyce. now^ by my Life 
Theo. With the exception of this first line, the speech is in prose Ql to Theo. 
Verse, as here, Edd.’yS to Dyce. 

131 WTiatymt 4 acks\ What ye lacks Q2 Dyce. What ye lack Q3 to Web. 
(hyphened first by Edd-’yS). A nick-name for shop-keepers ; ‘‘what do you 
lack being their usual address to passers-by. 

132 shin] {shinne Q2 to 4 ’34). skin Qi, Dyce. The skin of Qi, yace Dyce, is 
probably a misprint; it occurs again, in some of the quartos, in skin-bme V. iv. 81. 

I you] see you Q i. have ye Q2. 

1 34 and alLto-be^praised and sung in sonnets] Hyphens first in Tlieo’s ed. He, 
followed by Edd.’78 and Web. altered to — and sung in aU-to-be-prais^d sonnets. 

134 bawled} Dyce (Heath conj. MS. Notes), batkd and bathed Q.F. graffd 

Theo., Edd.’7S. gravedN!^. 135 nm brave] brave new Qi. 

135 troul] {frotUe Qi to Web.), trouble Ed. 1711 ; a misprint which Theo. 
quotes and corrects as tho’ it occuixed in the old eds. 

137 toy] **i. e, whim.” Dyce. 
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Dion, Then the same devil take the foremost too, 140 
and souse him for his breakfast! If they all prove 
cowards, my curses fly amongst them, and be speeding 1 
May they have murrains reign to keep the gentlemen 
at home unbound in easy frieze ! may the moth branch 
their velvets, and their silks only to be worn before sore 145 
eyes ! may their false lights undo 'em, and discover 
presses, holes, stains, and oldness in their stuffs, and 
make them shop-rid 1 may they keep whores and horses, 
and break ; and live mewed up with necks of beef and 
turnips ! may they have many children, and none like 1 50 
the father! may they know no language but that 
gibberish they prattle to their parcels, unless it be the 
goatish Latin they write in their bonds — and may they 
write that false, and lose their debts 1 

Re-enter the KING. 

King, Now the vengeance of all the gods confound 155 

1 41 souse\ sawce Qi. sontfce Qz to Theo. 

142 fly . . . flush amongst V 7 )i and ill Qi. 

143 murrains reign} . . . raigne or raign Qa to F. . . . rain Edd.’yS, 

Web. inmrious raine Qi. 144 easy] raflne Qi. 

144 moth} mothes Qz to 4. moths Q5 to Dyce. 

144 branch} i, e. to figure or form patterns. 

145 sore eyes} One is here leminded of Thersites’ ‘‘green sarcenet flap for a 
sore eye.” Trail, and Cress, V. i. 36. 

146 false lights} Dyce quotes in illustration a passage from Middleton’s 
Michaelmas Term (1607) I., i., where the rascally woollen-draper Quomodo 
addresses an assistant spirit named Falselight : — 

“ Go, make my coarse commodities look sleek ; 

With subtle art beguile the honest eye * 

Be near to my trap- window, cunning Falselight.” 

147 presses} i. e. ci eases, preases Qi. 151 may they know} and know Qi, 

j^Sgcatish} gotish Qi. goarish Q4 to F. Gothkk Theo. to Web. (a reading 

previously given in The Restaur at ion). 

“ I dare warrant,” says Theo., “that I have retriev’d the Authors’ genuine 
Text in the Word Gothkk; i. e. barbarous. No greater Barbarisms than in 
Zaw^Latine. So in PVit without Money, III. iv. 

‘•No more sense spoken, all Things Goth Vandal-’” 

Dyce on the other hand affirms — “That ‘goatish,’ i. e. rank, coaise, 
barbarous, is the genuine word, there cannot be the slightest^ doubt * in 
Hormanni Vtilgaria we find, ‘The ranke sauour of goies is applied to them 
that will not come out of theyr bandy [i. e. foul, barbarous] latyn, - - qui 

barhariem mmquam exuunit Sig. Rvi. ed. 1530; and in Drayton’s 
Cohkam to Duke Humphrey, 

‘ Which in the Gotish Island tongue were taught.* 

Tod in his additions to Johnston’s Did, gives, on the strength of the present 
passage, ‘ Goaiush. adj, (from goar). Patched, mean, doggerel ’ ; and, what 
IS more to be wondered at, Richardson in his very learned work has borrowed 
from Tod this precious adjective and the example of its use.” 
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them ! How they swarm together 1 what a hum they 
raise ! — Devils choke your wild throats ! — If a man had 
need to use their valours, he must pay a brokage for it, 
and then bring ’em on, and they will fight like sheep. 

’Tis Philaster, none but Philaster, must allay this heat : i6o 
they will not hear me speak, but fling dirt at me and 
call me tyrant Oh, run, dear friend, and bring the 
lord Philaster! speak him fair; call him prince; do 
him all the courtesy you can ; commend me to him. 

Oh, my wits, my wits ! \Exit Cleremont. 165 

Dion, \Asidei\ Oh, my brave countrymen ! as I live, 

I will not buy a pin out of your walls for this ; nay, you 
shall cozen me, and 111 thank you, and send you brawn 
and bacon, and soil you every long vacation a brace of 
foremen, that at Michaelmas shall come up fat and 170 
kicking. — 

Kmg, What they will do with this poor prince, the 
gods know, and I fear. 

Dion, \_Aside?^ Why, sir, they 11 flay him, and make 
church-buckets on’s skin, to quench rebellion ; then 175 
clap a rivet in’s sconce, and hang him up for a sign. — 

Re-e 7 iter Cleremont tvith PHILASTER. 

King, Oh, worthy sir, forgive me ! do not make 
Your miseries and my faults meet together, 

To bring a greater danger. Be yourself, 

Still sound amongst diseases, I have wrong’d you ; 1 80 

And though I find it last, and beaten to it, 

Let first your goodness know it. Calm the people, 

And be what you were born to : take your love, 

And with her my repentance, all my wishes 

157 wild\ Wide Qi. 

158 thetr\yot{r Qi. 158 //<?.. . for itl we ,, , fodt Qi. 

159 Uni\ om. Qi. 159 aj-Kf] om. Q5 to Theo. 

X 59 you Q 1 . 163 fair’l weU Q i . 

courtesyl courtesies Cfi. 165 Exit . . .] om. Qi. 

166 Aside.] Dyce. 166 country meiil citizens Qi. 

168 — 1 71 and send . . . kickingl and send you drawn and baton every long 
vocation; and foule shall come uf fat and in braue liking Qi. 

169 ^^^Soilf to fatten completely.’ ^Soiling the last fattening- food 
given to fowls when they aie taken up from the stack or barn-door, and cooped 
for a few days.’ Forby’s Vocab, of East Anglta,” Dyce. 

170 foremen] ‘'can only be a sort of cant name for geese.” Dyce. 

172 this] that Qi. 173 and] om. Qi. 174 Aside.] Ed. 

174 sir] om. Qi. 176 sconce] i. e. head. Dyce. 

182 first] me^i, 182 $t] om. Qi. 184 ail] and Q4 to Web. 
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And all my prayers. By the gods, my heart speaks this ; 185 
And if the least fall from me not perform’d, 

May I be struck with thunder ! 

Phi, Mighty sir, 

I will not do your greatness so much wrong, 

As not to make your word truth. Free the princess 
And the poor boy, and let me stand the shock 190 

Of this mad sea-breach, which I’ll either turn. 

Or perish with it. 

King. Let your own word free them. 

Phi, Then thus I take my leave, kissing your hand, 

And hanging on your royal word. Be kingly, * 

And be not moved, sir : I shall bring you peace 195 

Or never bring myself back. 

King. Now all the gods go with thee. \JExeunt o^nnes. 


Scene IV, 

A Street, 

Enter an old Captain and Citizens with Pharamond. 

Cap. Come, my brave myrmidons, let us fall on. 

Let your caps swarm, my boys, and your nimble tongues 
Forget your mother gibberish of “ what do you lack.” 

And set your mouths ope, children, till your palates 

185 thisl this Qi. 190 poorl om. Qi. 1 92 themi her Qi 

194 royaI\ noble Qx. 

ymi\ymir Qy, to F., Edd.’'78, Web. Theo., says Dyce, gave from 
conjecture only. 197 Now all} All Q2 to Dyce. 

Scene IV. — For the first seven-and-thirty lines of this scene [twenty-eight 
lines in Qi] the variations of Qi from the later editions are very great, and 
as a reprint of Qi, from the commencement of this scene, is given, I have only 
occasionally noted them ; from L 37 to end of the play the difference is too 
great to admit of any kind of collation. 

Down to the entry of Philaster ( 1 . 81) the old editions are a mixture of 
prose and verse, the latter often quite impossible: the Edd. ’78, wisely 
perhaps, print the whole as prose ; Theo. struggled hard with it, and Web. 
persevered in the attempt to reduce it to verse ; Dyce follows Web. for the most 
part. I have, with some misgiving, adopted Dyce’s division. 

I — g Come . , . dmg~dongs’\ Here divided as in Web. and Dyce. Printed 
in quite impossible verse lines Q2 to Theo. The whole speech as prose Qi 
and Edd.’78. i let us] Ed. 1711 to Dyce. lefs Qz to F, 

2 your] yoti> Q5 

3 mother] mothers Q6 to Edd.’yS. om, Qi. 

3 what da you ImF] See note V. iii. 13 x. 

4 obe] Dyce from Qi ofe\ Up Q2 to Web, 
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Fall frighted half a fathom past the cure 5 

Of bay-salt and gross pepper, and then cry 
“ Philaster, brave Philaster ! Let Philaster 
Be deeper in request, my ding-dongs, 

My pairs of dear indentures, kings of clubs, 

Than your cold water camlets, or your paintings 10 

Spitted with copper. Let not your hasty silks, 

Or your branched cloth of bodkin, or your tissues, 

Dearly beloved of spiced cake and custard, 

You Robin Hoods, Scarlets, and Johns, tie your affec- 
tions 

In darkness to your shops. No, dainty duckers, 1 5 

Up with your three-piled spirits, your wrought valours ; 
And let your uncut cholers make the King feel 
The measure of your mightiness. Philaster ! 

Cry, my rose-nobles, cry ! 

AIL Philaster! Philaster! 

Cap. How do you like this, my lord-prince ? 20 

8 din^ -dongs] ding-a-dings Dy ce from Q i . 9 hings] king Qi,4toed. 1711. 

II Spitted with copper] Would appear to mean interwoven, brochd ; in imita- 
tion of stuffs so treated witli gold and silver thread ; tho’ how this could apply 
Xq paintings clear unless we are to suppose = jjainted cloths. 
Theobald, followed by Edd.’78 and Web., substituted spotted, L e. si'vrinklod. 
See Dyce’s note. Qi omits these words. 

11 hasty mean, I presume, loaded with paste or other material 

to give them false substance, 

12 branched cloth of bodkm] Embroidered or figuied cloth of gold and silk. 
See Dyce’s note, Nares, New Eng. Diet., etc. s. v. Bodkin or Battdkin. 

14 Yon] Theo. Your Qi to F., Edd.’78 to Dyce. Theo., while quite need- 
lessly calling attention to Robin Hood, Scarlet and John, makes this change 
without any warning. I have adopted it as a certain restoration of the authors* 
text. 

15 duckers] Dyce explains: — ‘‘i. e. cringers, bowers — alluding to their 

ing (bowing) to customers,” I think the allusion is more probably to duck- 
hunting, a favourite sport of the citizens, to which numerous refeiences are 
made in our old drama, as in Bistrio-Mastix, 11 . i. (pp. 34, 35, Sympson^s 
School of Shakspere, Vol. II.) ; Every Man in his Humour, L i. ; The Soar- 
ing Girl, II. i. (near end of Sc.); Brome’s Damoiselle, II. i. (p, 403, and 
elsewheie, Vol. I. Pearson^s reprint), etc. Mr. Pepys 27 March, 1664) 

records his walk through the ducking-pond fields at Islington, so altered since 
his father carried him there to eat cakes and ale at the King’s Head. 

16 ihree-piled] *‘Three-pile” was velvet of the finest quality, hence metaphoric- 
ally threepiled spirits. See Nares {Gloss, in v.). 

16 valours] “Another quibble; velure (sometimes spelt valure) is velvet.’* 
Dyce. 

17 cholers] Dyce. colours Qi. collars Q2,3. coller Q4 to F. choler Theo. 
to Web. — The old, old pun on collar and choler. 

19 rose-nobles] A coin so called from its being stamped with a rose. Its 
value is variously stated at from 16^. to 75. ^d. 

20 prince] prisoner Ql ; “rightly perhaps,” says Dyce. 
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These are mad boys, I tell you ; these are things 
That will not strike their top-sails to a foist, 

And let a man of war, an argosy, 

Hull and cry cockles. 

Pha. Why, you rude slave, do you know what 

you do ? 2$ 

Cap. My pretty prince of puppets, we do know ; 

And give your greatness warning that you talk 
No more such bug’s-words, or that solder’d crown 
Shall be scratch’d with a musket. Dear prince Pippin, 
Down with your noble blood, or, as I live, 30 

ril have you coddled. — Let him loose, my spirits : 

Make us a round ring with your bills, my Hectors, 

And let us see what this trim man dares do. 

Now, sir, have at you ! here I lie; 

And with this swashing blow (do you see, sweet prince ?) 35 

I could hock your grace, and hang you up cross-legg’d. 
Like a hare at a poulter’s, and do this with this wiper. 

Pha. You will not see me murder’d, wicked villains? 

I Cit. Yes, indeed, will we, sir; we have not seen one 
For a great while. 

Cap, He would have weapons, would he ? 40 

22 fotsfl a small vessel, a pleasure-boat. 

24 Hull and c/y cockks\ To lie inactive and in base traffic. Ql has Stoopt 
to carry coales, Dyce notes that according to Grose {Class. Diet, of the Vulgar 
Toiigiie)^ “To cry cockles” is “to be bang'd ; perhaps from the noise made 
whilst strangling.” See Nares [Gloss, in v. Foist). 

28 hugk-wordsl Dyce. Bugs~words Q. F. Bug-words Theo. to Web. 
Swaggering or terrifying language ; bttg, a goblin, its generally received ety- 
mology; but Richardson {Diet, in v.) considers hug-vfox^ merely a form of 
/;2^-word. Dyce. 

28 solder'd crown] i. e., I suppose, solder’d head ; but why solder'd I do not 

know. Q2, Dyce. soldred "Vcao. solc^rcd'K^^PlZ, soldered 

Web.) The Qi has sodden. 

29 scratch'd with a musket] A delicate way of hinting that he would have 
his brains blown out. Dyce notes : — “ The Captain is still quibling, — musket 
(from which perhaps the weapon had its name) being a male sparrow-hawk.” 
Edd-'yS and Web. print musquei. 

35 do you see, sweet prince] Dyce, from Q2. doe you huffesweete Frince Qi. 
do you sweet, do you sweat, do yon swet, or do you swear Prime Q3 to F. do 
you sweat. Prime Theo. to Web. 

36 hock] Dyce from Qi. hulks and htdk Q2 to Web. 

37 wiper] i. e. sword. 

39, 40 Yes . . . while.] Dyce’s division. Prose all preceding eds. 

40 For] Web., Dyce (Mason conj.). foe Qz to F., Edd,’78. so Theo. 
(Sympson conj, — a reading also found in The Restauration.) 

40 — 47 He would . . . coach-zohip] Web.’s and Dyce^s division. Prose to 
a whip 1. 46, then two short lines, first ending laces, Q2 to F. Prose the 
whole speech, Theo., Edd. ^78. 
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Give him a broadside, my brave boys, with your 
pikes ; 

Branch me his skin in flowers like a satin, 

And between every flower a mortal cut — 

Your royalty shall ravel ! — Jag him, gentlemen ; 

ril have him cut to the kell, then down the seams. 45 

O for a whip to make him galloon-laces ! 

ril have a coach-whip. 

Pha. Oh, spare me, gentlemen ! 

Cap, Hold, hold ; 

The man begins to fear and know himself ; 

He shall for this time only be seel’d up, 50 

With a feather through his nose, that he may only 
See heaven, and think whither he is going. 

Nay, my beyond-sea sir, we will proclaim you : 

You would be king ! 

Thou tender heir apparent to a church-ale, 55 

Thou slight prince of single sarcenet, 

Thou royal ring-tail, fit to fly at nothing 

45 kdl'\ omentum. '“The caule about his [the hart's] paunch is called his 
kdV The Noble Art of Venerie^ etc. by Turbervile, i6n, p. 224.” Dyce. 
45— ’47 down . . . coach-whif] I do not understand the captain's rant. 

48 — 54 £[oM . . . hing\ We have chosen Dyce’s division, which differs 
somewhat from that of Theo. and Web. The Edd-'yS print the whole 
speech as prose. Q. F. end lines himselfe uj> see * , , . , , 

50 seeled] sealed Q. F. There is," says Theo., “a Difference, which the 
Printers did not know, betwixt seal\l and seel’d ; the Latter is a Term in 
Falconry ; When a Hawk is first taken, a Thread is run through its Eyelids, 
so that she may see very little, [‘‘or not at all ’’ Dyce] to make her the better 
endure the Hood." — “ See The Books of I<alconrie^ etc., by Turbervile, 1611, 
pp. 21, 88, 100. Sometimes a small feather was used for this purpose." Dyce. 
Qy. would a feather through his nose effect this ? 

52 whztherl thither Mason conjectures. “ The meaning," says Mason, “ is, 
we will confine his eyes in such a manner, that he shall see nothing but heaven, 
and think that he is going theie. If a pidgeon be hood- winked in such a manner 
that it can receive no light but from above, it will rise perpendicularly till it 
dies : to this the captain alludes." 

52 he A] his Q. F., Web. 

54 luould be] Qy. should not these words be hyphened ? 

55 h^zr apparent to a chunh-ale] In view of the enormities said by Stubbs 
and others to be perpetrated at these festivals this may be considered as equi- 
valent to being called a bastard. ‘ ‘ Goody Trundle had her maid got with child " 
on one such occasion. See Cromwell^ Act I. Sc. i. 

56 prince of single sarcemi] Cf. “A king of shreds and patches." MamJei^ 
in. iv. 102. 

57 ringtail] An inferior member of the Falconidse : between Hawk and 
Buzzard, as the proverb has it. Minshue thus defines a kinde of Puttotke 
or Kite, having whitish feathers about his taile, as it were a ring." 
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But poor men’s poultry, and have every boy 
Beat thee from that too with his bread and butter 1 
Pha, Gods keep me from these hell-hounds ! 

I Cit ShalFs geld him, captain ? 6o 

Cap, No, you shall spare his dowcets, my dear donzels ; 
As you respect the ladies, let them flourish : 

The curses of a longing woman kill 
As speedy as a plague, boys. 

1 CiL ril have a leg, that’s certain. 

2 Cit, ril have an arm. 65 

3 Cit, 111 have his nose, and at mine own charge 

build 

A college and clap’t upon the gate. 

4 Cit. ril have his little gut to string a kit with : 

For certainly a royal gut will sound like silver. 

Pha, Would they were in thy belly, and I past 70 

My pain once ! 

5 Cit, Good captain, let me have his liver to feed 

ferrets. 

Cap, Who will have parcels else ? speak. 

Pha, Good gods, consider me ! I shall be tortured. 

1 Cit, Captain, I’ll give you the trimming of your 

two-hand sword, 7S 

And let me have his skin to make false scabbards. 

2 Cit, He had no horns, sir, had he } 

Cap, No, sir, he’s a pollard : 

What wouldst thou do with horns ? 

60 I Cit] 2 Cit. Q4 to Web. 

61 deKselsJ Donselis or donsds Q2 to Dyce. Yoimg gentlemen. The term, 
as Web. and Dyce point out, was probably suggested by the romance, trans- 
lated into English, 15S3 — 1601, under the title of The Mirrour of Knighihced^ 
etc., in which Donzel del Phebo and his brother Rosicleer— both of whom are 
mentioned by the Captain in 11 . 85 and 92 of this scene — are the heroes. Fre- 
quently alluded to in our old drama: e.g. Marston’s 1 st Pt. of AMonio and 
Melhdai II. i. 34, and his Malcontent, V. ii. 115. — ^Works, Vol. i. ©d. Bullen. 
The first example of the word quoted in the Mew Png, Diet, is from Nash's 
Pierce PemtiUss, 1592, 

63 MH\ F. to Dyce. Mh or kiUs Q2 to 6. 

66, 67 PU , . . gate'\ As verse first by Web. 

66 PU have Ms nose, etc.] An allusion to Brazen Nose Collie, Oxford. 
Weber. 

67 daft} clap d Theo. claf it Edd.'7S to Dyce. 

7o-“8i Would , , , serve mel Here divided as in Dyce. Theo. and Web. 
differ slightly from this. As prose Q. F., Edd-’yS. 

75 ivod\ (2. Q2, 3.) om. Q4 to F. 

77 had . . . ha^ has , . . has Edd,’78, Web. 

78 foiiard] = unhomed beast. 
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2 Cit. Oh, if he had had, 

I would have made rare hafts and whistles of 'em ; 8o 
But his shin-bones, if they be sound, shall serve me. 

Enter PhiLASTER. 

AIL Long live Philaster, the brave Prince Philaster ! 

Phu I thank you, gentlemen. But why are these 
Rude weapons brought abroad, to teach your hands 
Uncivil trades ? 

Cap. My royal Rosicleer, 8 5 

We are thy myrmidons, thy guard, thy roarers ; 

And when thy noble body is in durance, 

Thus do we clap our musty murrions on, 

And trace the streets in terror. Is it peace, 

Thou Mars of men ? is the King sociable, 90 

And bids thee live ? art thou above thy foemen, 

And free as Phoebus? speak. If not, this stand 
Of royal blood shall be abroach, a-tilt, and run 
Even to the lees of honour. 

PJiL Hold, and be satisfied : I am myself ; 95 

Free as my thoughts are : by the gods, I am ! 

Cap, Art thou the dainty darling of the King ? 

Art thou the Hylas to our Hercules ? 

Do the lords bow, and the regarded scarlets 

Kiss their gumm'd golls, and cry '‘We are your 

servants?" 1 00 

Is the court navigable, and the presence stuck 
With flags of friendship ? If not, wc are thy castle, 

And this man sleeps. 

79 he had had\ he had Q4 to Web. Si skin Q3 to 5. 

95, 94 Cy . , . homt^rl Edd-^78 to Dyce end first line adiU, 

99, icx? the regarded scarlets Kiss their gumnid galls} Every one knows that 
gvlls Bit hands ; gumm'd galls Dyce supposes to be ** hands (or rather fists, 
paws), to which some sort of gum had been applied either for its perfume or 
its bleaching quality.’' Neither he nor any preceding editor tell us what they 
uiidQTstoodhy regarded scarlets. I believe gtimm'd is here used in the sense 
of carr^^ted: Cf. The Woman Hater ^ IV. ii. — ‘‘she was never gnmnid-^olT 
The regarded scarlets must, I think, refer to the judges or officers of state who 
have been bribed to put Philaster down, but who now kiss their corrupted 
hands and profess themselves his servants. Whether regarded should be taken 
in the sense of respected or re-gajded, i, e. redaudy I cannot detennine, 

Theo. printed ike gum-gols; what he meant by it he does not say ; but Nares 
admits it to his Glossary and says he supposes it to mean clammy hemds, Theo. ’s 
the was probably taken inadvertently from the edition of 1711, from which he 
printed. loi stuck} struck Q5 to F. 
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PhL I am what I desire to be, your friend ; 

I am what I was born to be, your prince. 105 

Pha. Sir, there is some humanity in you ; 

You have a noble soul : forget my name, 

And know my misery : set me safe aboard 

From these wild cannibals, and, as I live, 

ril quit this land for ever. There is nothing, — no 

Perpetual prisonment, cold, hunger, sickness 

Of all sorts, all dangers, and all together, 

The worst company of the worst men, madness, age, 

To be as many creatures as a woman. 

And do as all they do, nay, to despair, — 1 1 5 

But I would rather make it a new nature. 

And live with all those, than endure one hour 
Amongst these wild dogs. 

PhL I do pity you. — Friends, discharge your fears ; 
Deliver me the prince : Fli warrant you 120 

I shall be old enough to find my safety. 

3 CiL Good sir, take heed he does not hurt you ; 

He*s a fierce man, I call tell you, sir. 

Cap. Prince, by your leave, Pll have a surcingle, 

And mail you like a hawk. 125 


104 I desire\ I do desire Q2 to 6, Edd.’78, Web. 

111 sickne^s\ sickness^ Q2 to 6, Theo. 

1 12 Of all sorts, all dangers^l Of all sorts, of all dangers, Q2 to 6, Edd.’78, 
Web, All dangers of all so 7 ^ts, Theo. (Sewaid conj.). 

1 12 all together , 1 all together F. altogether Q2 to 6, 

123 jSds'\ He is Web., Dyce. 

124, 125 m have a surcingle, and mail you like a hatuki mail in this speech 
is the reading of the editors from Theo. to Dyce, founded on the Folio male ; 
the Qos. have make. Weber having suggested that though surcingle generally 
meant a girth or girdle, it here signified the hood in which the hawk was 
mailed, or shrowded, Dyce noted as follows : — 

Surcingle could never signify a ^ hood * : the meaning of the present passage 
is evidently, — I’ll have a girth or band, and pinion you, or fasten down your 
wings, like a hawk : ‘ Mail a hawk is to wrap her up in a handkerchief or 
other* cloath, that she may not be able to stir her wings or struggle/ R. 
Holme’s Ac. of Armory, 1688, B. ii. p. 239. The reading of the folio 1679 
is therefore clearly preferable to that of the earlier eds., ^make,’ which, 
however, was a term of falconry, and meant to order, fashion, jeender 
obedient ; 

‘ What greater glee can man desire, than by his cunning skill 
So to reclaime a haggard Hawke, as she the fowle shall kill. 

To make and man her in such sort, as tossing out a traine 
Or but the lewre, when she is at large, to whoup her in againe ? ^ 

Turbervile’s Booke of Fakonrie, etc., Introd. Poem, — ed, 16 ii. 

‘ How to beare and make a Falcon.’ id. p. 99. * To enter or fmke a Hawke 
after the fashion of Lombardy.’ p. 117. ‘To enseame a Falcon and to make 
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PhL Away, away, there is no danger in him : 

Alas, he had rather sleep to shake his fit off ! 

Look you, friends, how gently he leads ! Upon my 
word, 

He's tame enough, he needs no further watching. 

Good my friends, go to your houses, 1 30 

And by me have your pardons and my love ; 

And know there shall be nothing in my power 
You may deserve, but you shall have your wishes : 

To give you more thanks, were to flatter you. 

Continue still your love ; and, for an earnest, 135 

Drink this. [Gives mo 7 iey. 

AIL Long mayst thou live, brave prince, brave 

prince, brave prince ! [Exeunt PHIL, and Phar. 
Cap, Go thy ways, thou art the king of courtesy ! 

Fall off again, my sweet youths. Come, 

And every man trace to his house again, 140 

And hang his pewter up ; then to the tavern, 

And bring your wives in muffs. We will have music ; 

And the red grape shall make us dance and rise, 

boys. [Exeunt, 


her.' p. 1 1 9. ‘Tokeepeand make Sparrowhawkes.' p. 132. * To reclayme 

and make'^at Kyasse Sparrowhawke.' p. 199. 

< My purpose was to set them downe the trade, 

To man their Hawks, and how they might be made' 

Eptbgmd’^ 

124, 125 Prime . . . hawPl At the end of this speech the old eds. have a 
stage direction — Q2 He strives, evidently a misprint for strives as given in Qs^. 
The rest, followed by editors from Theo. to Web., have stir res or stirs. Dyce 
omits. The He of course refers to Pharamond, and if given at all, the ‘ Direc- 
tion ’ should precede the speech. 

129 needs'] need Q2 to F. 

129 watching] Mason having noted that “one of the means used to tame 
hawks is to keep them continually awake," Dyce asks — is there any allusion 
to it here?”— Probably. 

130, 131 Goad . . . love] So divided Edd.’78 to Dyce. As prose Q. F. 
Ed. 17 1 1, Theo. end first line have. 136 Gives money.] Dyce. 

138 Go thy 0 ^"^* Q4to F., Edd.’78. Dyce is wrong in stating that 
Theo. also omits. 

12^-143 Pall . . . hoys] So divided Web., Dyce. Four lines ending man 
. . . then to .. . have . . . hoys Q. F. Prose Theo., Edd.'yS. 
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Scene V. 

An Apartnmit in the Palace. 

Enter King, Areti-iusa, Galatea, Megra, Dion, 
Cleremont, Thrasiline, Bellario, and Attendants. 

King, Is it appeased ? 

Dioft, Sir, all is quiet as the dead of night, 

As peaceable as sleep. My lord Philaster 
Brings on the prince himself. 

King. Kind gentleman ! 

I will not break the least word I have given 5 

In promise to him : I have heaped a world 
Of grief upon his head, which yet I hope 
To wash away. 

Enter PHILASTER and Pharamond. 

Cle. My lord is come. 

King, My son ! 

Blest he the time that I have leave to call 

Such virtue mine ! Now thou art in mine arms, lo 

Methinks I have a salve unto my breast 

For all the stings that dwell there. Streams of grief 

That I have wrong’d thee, and as much of joy 

That I repent it, issue from mine eyes : 

Let them appease thee. Take thy right; take her ; 15 

She is thy right too ; and forget to urge 
My vexed soul with that I did before. 

Phi. Sir, it is blotted from my memory, 

Past and forgotten. — For you, prince of Spain, 

Whom I have thus redeem’d, you have full leave 20 

To make an honourable voyage home. 

And if you would go furnish’d to your realm 
With fair provision, I do see a lady, 

Methinks, would gladly bear you company : 

How like you this piece? 

Meg, Sir, he likes it well, 

For he hath tried it, and hath found it worth 

2 Theo. to Web. (Seward conj.). Q. F., Dyce. 

4 Seward’s conj., meaning Philaster ; adopted by Tiieo. to Dyce. 

gmtkmen. Q. F. 

13 Tbeo. to Dyce. wrought Q2 to Ed. 1711. 

26 hath foun^ found Q3 to F., Edd.’yS, Web. has fou 7 id’Vsxto>, 
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Plis princely liking. We were ta’cn a-bed ; 

I know your meaning. I am not the first 
That nature taught to seek a fellow forth ; 

Can shame remain perpetually in me, 30 

And not in others ? or have princes salves 
To cure ill names, that meaner people want ? 

Phi, What mean you ? 

Meg, You must get another ship, 

To bear the princess and her boy togethei*. 

Dion. How now! 35 

Meg, Others took me, and I took her and him 
At that all women may be ta'en some time : 

Ship us all four, my lord ; we can endure 
Weather and wind alike. 

King, Clear thou thyself, or know not me for father. 40 
Are. This earth, how false it is ! What means is left 
for me 

To clear myself It lies in your belief : 

My lords, believe me ; and let all things else 
Struggle together to dishonour me. 

Bel, Oh, stop your ears, great King, that I may speak 45 
As freedom would ! then I will call this lady 
As base as are her actions : hear me, sir ; 

Believe your heated blood when it rebels 
Against your reason, sooner than this lady. 

Meg. By this good light, he bears it handsomely. 50 
Phi. This lady ! I will sooner trust the wind 
With feathers, or the ti'oubled sea with pearl, 

Than her with any thing. Believe her not 
Why, think you, if I did believe her words, 

I would outlive ’em ? Honour cannot take 55 

Revenge on you ; then what were to be known 
But death ? 

King, Forget her, sir, since all is knit 
Between us. But I must request of you 
One favour, and will sadly be denied, 

34 bear\ char Q6. clem'' F. 34 lier'\ the Q3 to Edd.^78. 

37 some time\ sometime Q. sometimes F., Theo. 

41,42 Thts . . . belief I'EA. 1711, Theo. and Edd/78 end first line left; 
they might have done better to omit forhx the first line. 

47 are\ om. Q3. be Q4 to Edd.’yS. 48 heated] hated to 

59 will sadly be denied] e. shall be very sorry to be denied.” Theobald. 
All editors accept this explanation, but Qy. for sadly read hardly ? 
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PhL Command, whatever it be. 

Khig. Swear to be true 6o 

To what you promise. 

Phi By the powers above, 

Let it not be the death of her or him, 

And it is granted ! 

King. Bear away that boy 

To torture : I will have her clear’d or buried. 

Phi Oh, let me call my word back, worthy sir ! 65 

Ask something else : bury my life and right 
In one poor grave ; but do not take away 
My life and fame at once. 

King. Away with him ! It stands irrevocable. 

Phi Turn all your eyes on me : here stands a man, 70 
The falsest and the basest of this world. 

Set swords against this breast, some honest man, 

For I have lived till I am pitied ! 

My former deeds were hateful ; but this last 

Is pitiful, for I unwillingly 75 

Have given the dear preserver of my life 

Unto his torture. Is it in the power 

Of flesh and blood to carry this, and live ? 

to kill himself. 

Are. Dear sir, be patient yet ! Oh, stay that hand ! 

King. Sirs, strip that boy. 

Dion. Come, sir ; your tender flesh 80 

Will try your constancy. 

Bel. Oh, kill me, gentlemen ! 

Dion. No, — Help, sirs. 

Bel. Will you torture me ? 

King. Haste there ; 

Why stay you 

Bel. Then I shall not break my vow, 

You know, just gods, though I discover all. 

King. How’s that ? will he confess ? 

Dion. Sir, so he says. 85 

63 thaf\ the F-, Theo. 65 wonil words Q4 to Web. 

74 werel are F. 75 unwzitmgtf] Qy. tmwittingiy ? 

75 Offers to kill . . . ] Offers to stab . . . Dyce. 

7^ OM] or Q4 to F. 

ko, 81 Come . . . co 7 istancy\ Divided as by Web. and Dyce. One line Q. F., 
Tbeo., Edd.^78. Qy. read this speech : Come^ dry you imider-fiesh^ Wilhtry 
your constancy Ct 81 tryl tire Q2. 
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King. Speak then. 

Bel Great king, if you command 

This lord to talk with me alone, my tongue, 

Urged by my heart, shall utter all the thoughts 
My youth hath known ; and stranger things than these 
You hear not often. 

King. Walk aside with him. 90 

[Dion and Bellario walk apart. 

Dion, Why speak’st thou not 1 

Bel. Know you this face, my lord ? 

Dion, No. 

Bel, Have you not seen it, nor the like ? 

Dion. Yes, I have seen the like, but readily 
I know not where. 

Bel. I have been often told 

In court of one Euphrasia, a lady, 95 

And daughter to you ; betwixt whom and me 
They that would flatter my bad face would swear 
There was such strange resemblance, that we two 
Could not be known asunder, drest alike. 

Dion. By Heaven, and so there is ! 

Bel For her fair sake, 100 

Who now doth spend the spring-time of her life 
In holy pilgrimage, move to the King, 

That I may scape this torture. 

Dion. But thou speak’st 

As like Euphrasia as thou dost look. 

How came it to thy knowledge that she lives 105 

In pilgrimage ? 

Bel. I know it not, my lord ; 

But I have heard it, and do scarce believe it 

Dion. Oh, my shame ! is 't possible ? Draw near, 

That I may gaze upon thee. Art thou she, 

Or else her murderer ? where wert thou born ? I lO 

Del, In Syracusa. 

Dion. What's thy name ? 

Dd. Euphrasia. 

90 Dion and Bellario . . .] Dyce. 

97 Th^ . . . swear\ In parentheses Q. F. 

108 is V] is it Tlieo., Web., Dyce. 

no Or else her pmrd&rer\ It was the received opinion, in some barbarous 
countries, that the murderer was to inherit the qualities and shape of the person 
he destroyed.'’^ Mason. 
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Dion, Oh, 'tis just, 'tis she 1 
Now I do know thee. Oh, that thou hadst died, 

And I had never seen thee nor my shame ! 

How shall I own thee } shall this tongue of mine 
E'er call thee daughter more ? 

Bel Would I had died indeed ! I wish it too : 

And so I must have done by vow, ere publish'd 
What I have told, but that there was no means 
To hide it longer. Yet I joy in this, 

The princess is all clear. 

King^ What, have you done ? 

Dion, All is discover'd. 

PhL Why then hold you me ? 

\He offers to stab himself. 

All is discover'd ! Pray you, let me go. 

King, Stay him. 

Are, What is discover'd ? 

Dion, Why, my shame. 

It is a woman : let her speak the rest. 125 

Phi, How ? that again ! 

Dion, It is a woman. 

Phi, Bless'd be you powers that favour innocence ! 

King, Lay hold upon that lady. [Megra is seirsed. 

PhL It is a woman, sir ! — Hark, gentlemen. 

It is a woman ! — Arethusa, take 1 30 

My soul into thy breast, that would be gone 
With joy. It is a woman ! Thou art fair. 

And virtuous still to ages, in despite 
Of malice. 

King, Speak you, where lies his shame ? 

BeL I am his daughter. 135 

' Phi, The gods are just. 

Dion, I dare accuse none ; but, before you two, 

The virtue of our age, I bend my knee 
For mercy. 

Phi, Take it freely; for I know, 

Though what thou didst were undiscreetly done, 

'Twas meant well. 

Are, And for me, 

I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 
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120 


122 All AWs Qz to 5. 123 All ,, , ^0] Given to Di.” Q4 ’39 to F, 

12S Megra seized.] Web., Dyce, 
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As any man has power to wrong me. 

Cle. Noble and worthy ! 

PhL But, Bellario, 

(For I must call thee still so,) tell me why 145 

Thou didst conceal thy sex. It was a fault, 

A fault, Bellario, though thy other deeds 
Of truth outweigh'd it : all these jealousies 
Had flown to nothing, if thou hadst discover'd 
What now \ve know. 

BeL My father oft would speak 150 

Your worth and virtue ; and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so praised. But yet all this 
Was but a maiden-longing, to be lost 
As soon as found ; till, sitting in my window, 155 

Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, 

I thought (but it was you), enter our gates : 

My blood flew out and back again, as fast 

As I had puff'd it forth and suck’d it in 

Like breath : then was I call’d away in hasfe 160 

To entertain you. Never was a man, 

Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 

So high in thoughts as I : you left a kiss 

Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 

From you for ever : I did hear you talk, 165 

Far above singing. After you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and search'd 

What stirr’d it so : alas, I found it love I 

Yet far from lust ; for, could I but have lived 

In presence of you, I had had my end. 1 70 

For this I did delude my noble father 

With a feign'd pilgrimage, and dress'd myself 

In habit of a boy; and, for I knew 

My birth no match for you, I was past hope 

Of having you ; and, understanding well 175 

eft would] would oft Q5 to F. 

152 apprehensive] i. e. quick to apprehend or understand. Weber. 

ISS praised] raised Q. F. Praised was fiist introduced in ed. 1711; tho^ 
Settle had already given that reading in his alteration of Philasler^ l695- 
Dyce notes : ** Old eds. ‘rais’d,’ the first letter of the word having dropt out 
from 4to. 1622 ” ; but there is no space in the line in that quarto from which 
a letter could have dropt. The author of The Resiaurahon has — 

Which, as I grew in age, encreas’d a thirst 

Of seeing of a man so raiid above the restP — (Quoted by Dyce.) 
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That when I made discovery of my sex 
I could not stay with you, I made a vow, 

By all the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eyes, 180 
For other than I seem’d, that I might ever 
Abide with you. Then sat I by the fount, 

Where first you took me up. 

Search out a match 

Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt, 

And I will pay thy dowry ; and thyself 185 

Wilt well deserve him. 

BeL Never, sir, will I 

Marry ; it is a thing within my vow : 

But, if I may have leave to serve the princess, 

To see the virtues of her lord and her, 

I shall have hope to live. 

Are, I, Philaster, 190 

Cannot be jealous, though you had a lady 
Brest like a page to serve you ; nor will I 
Suspect her living here. — Come, live with me ; 

Live free as I do. She that loves my lord, 

Cursed be the wife that hates her ! 19S 

Phi, I grieve such virtue should be laid in earth 
Without an heir. — Hear me, my royal father : 

Wrong not the freedom of our souls so much, 

To think to take revenge of that base woman ; 

Her malice cannot hurt us. Set her free 200 

As she was born, saving from shame and sin. 

King, Set her at liberty. — But leave the court ; 

This is no place for such. — You, Pharamond, 

Shall have free passage, and a conduct home 

Worthy so great a prince. When you come there, 205 

Remember ’twas your faults that lost you her, 

And not my purposed will. 

Pha, I do confess, 

Renowned sir. 

King, Last, join your hands in one. Enjoy, Philaster, 
This kingdom, which is yours, and, after me, 210 

Whatever I call mine. My blessing on you ! 

All happy hours be at your marriage joys, 

' 196 virtzml virtues F. to Web. 
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That you may grow yourselves over all lands, 

And live to see your plenteous branches spring 
Wherever there is sun ! Let princes learn 215 

By this to rule the passions of their blood ; 

For what Heaven wills can never be withstood. 

\Exe2mt omnes. 


FCNIS 



A KING AND NO KING. 
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Stationers’ Register* August 7, 1618. "Master Blounte Entred for his Copie 
vnder the handes of Sir George Bucke and Master Adames warden A play Called 
A Kt 7 ig and nm Kinge [Arber’s Transcript III. 631.] The Register con- 

tains no mention of the transfer of the book to Thomas Walkley, who published the 
first quarto. 

(Qi) A King and 7io King, j Acted at the Globe, by his Maiesliies Seruants.{ 
Written by Francis Beamount, and John Flecker, j At London j Printed foy 
Thomas WalMey, and are to bee sold j at his shoppe at the Eagle and Chtlde in j 
Briitans-Bursse, 1619. 4to. On the title-page is a woodcut which represents 
Arbaces standing with extended arms amid a hilly landscape, a sceptre l>ing on the 
ground near his feet, and a crown half-lifted from his head by an arm projecting 
from a cloud. 

(Qs) A King j afid ( no King, j Acted at the Blache-Pryars, by his j Maiesiies 
Seruants.j And ?iaw the second thne Printed, according / to the true Copie.j 
Written by Francis Beamovnt and / lohn Flecker. / London, / Printed for Thomas 
Walkley, and are to be sold at I his shop at the Eagle and Childe in ( Briffans-- 
Burse. 1625./ 4to, 

Stationers’ Register, March i, 1627 — 8, this play along with and Orihello 

the more of Venice is assigned over from I'homas Walkley to Richard Hawkins. 

[ Atber IV. 194.] 

(Q3) A King, land / ?io King.j Acted at the Blacke-Fryars, by hts / Maiesiies 
Serua?its j And fierw the third time Printed, according j to the true Copie. / Written 
by Francis Beamont bf lohn Fletcher Gent, j The Stationer to j Dramatophilvs,f 

A Play and no Play, who this Booke shall read, 

Will mdge, and weepe, as if ’twere done indeed. 

London,! Printed by A. M. for Richard Hawkins, and are to bee sold / at his Shop 
m Chancerie Lane, yieere Serjeants Inne^ 1631. 410. 

Stationers’ Register, May 29, 1638, this play together with Ortkellotke 

more of Venice, The matdes Tragedie, and others is assigned over from Ursula 
Hawkins widow of Richard Hawkins (ob. 1636) to “Master Mead and Master 
Meredith,” who do not seem to have exercised their right of publication, for on 
January 25, 1638— 9, all these plavs are transferred from them to "Master William 
Leake” the publisher of Q4. [Arber IV. 420 and 452.] 

(Q4) A King / ayid j no King.! Acted [etc.] . . / . . Servayiis.f And now the 
fourth time printed, according f to the true Copiej Written by Francis Beavmont 

John Fletcher Gent.j The Stationer to [couplet as before]. 

London, / Printed by B. G. for William Leake, and are to be sold / at kis shop 
in ChanceryAane, neere unto the / Rowles» 1639. 4to. 

(Q5) A King I and / no King./ Acted [etc. as before] / . . Sei^vants. And now 
the fftk time Printed, according j To the true Copie, I Written [as before] . . ./ 
The Siaiinorio . . [couplet as before]./ London^ Printed for William l^ak, and 
are to be sold j at hts shofpt the signe of the Crown in Fleet ~l street, between the two 
temple Gates. 1655. 4to. 

A King, I and / no King./ Acted . . [as before]/ . . Servants. And now 
the fourth [sic] time Printed, according to f the true Copie.j Written . . . [as 
beforeji^ The Stationer . . [as before.] London, Printed in ike Year, i66r. 410. 

(Qy) A King / and / no King,/ As it is now Acted at the Theatre Royal, / by / 
Bis Majesties Servants./ Written by Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher Gent.j 

Londm.j Printed by Andr. Clark, for William and John Leake at the / Crown 
in Fkeistreet, betwixt the two Temple-gates./ M.DC.LXXVL 4to, 

In the Folio of 1679 printed apparently from Q5, 1655. 
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Date. — In regard to the date of the play, a memoraaduin made by Sir 
Henry Herbert in 1662 from the books of Ms predecessors in the Revels Office 
contains the following — 

‘ ‘ King and no King, allowed to be acted 
in 1611, and the same to be printed, I Allowed by Sir 
Hogg Hath Lost its Pearle, and hun- (George Back.*’ 
dreds more. J 

Malone’s ( Var, Shakespeare: 1821, vol. iii. p. 263.) 

Assuming the literary partnership of our authors to date not earlier than 1607, 
in which year they both wrote commendatory verses for Ben Jonson’s Fox, A 
King and No Km§ must have been pi'oduced between that year and i6x i. The 
first edition appeared in 1619 : it is entered in the Stationers* Register to 
Edward Blount under date August 7, 1618. 

Authorship. — Their joint authorship of it, asserted on the title-page of the 
first and of all subsequent editions, has been generally allowed. The attribu- 
tion to Beaumont of the character of Mardonms in Sir George Lisle’s commenda- 
tory verse is discounted by his acknowledgment, immediately after, that the 
shares of ** Francis Fletcher or John Beaumont ” are indistinguishable ; and, if 
our metrical arrangement of some of Mardonius’ speeches be correct, it is still 
more difficult to attribute this character solely to Beaumont. Similarly, John 
Earle’s expression thy Bessus ” in his lines ** On Mr. Beaumont ” is discounted 
by his previous mention of “ thy Philaster and Maid’s Tragedy,” plays in which 
Fletcher undoubtedly shared. On the other hand Robert Herrick’s lines ‘ ‘ Upon 
Mr. Fletcher’s incomparable plays ” speak of 

'.“that high design 
Of King and No King, and rare plot fhme.'* 

This is at once more particular and more probable. Weber judges the greater 
part of the verse-scenes to be Beaumont’s as they do not present the marks of 
Fletcher’s versification. The elaborate metrical investigations undertaken by 
more recent scholars like Mr. Fleay and Mr, Boyle, though never perhaps 
quite conclusive, and vitiated in places by uncertainty about the true form of 
the text ii,e, whether it be verse or prose), are too striking and significant to 
be passed over, especially when their independent examination 3delds results 
so nearly identical. Mr* Boyle assigns to Fletcher, Act IV. see. I, 2, 3 ; Act 
V. see. I, 3, and in each of the scenes he is amply borne out by the enormous 
proportion of double-endings which so unmistakably distinguishes Fletcher’s 
verse from that of any other writer. Mr. Fleay, allotting only parts of IV. i 
and V. I to Fletcher, adds to his share V. 2, mistakenly, as we think. Boyle 
gives it to Beaumont on the assumption that three-fourths of the scene^ are in 
prose, which Fletcher rarely uses- But even when arranged almost entirely as 
verse, as it is by Dyce whom in this case we follow, the verse is still rather 
Beaumont’s than Fletcher’s, and we think the incisive bitterness of Lygones more 
resembles the former author- We therefore accept Boyle’s assignment. 

Text. — The first edition (1619), which the Brit. Mas. copy lacks the last 
three leaves (all after Quicke as you can,” V, 4, 222), is on the whole the 
best, exhibiting most care in regard to metre and presenting some instances of 
poetical readings that have disappeared under the prosaic corruptions of later 
editions. We have followed it in almost every casewh^re it yielded sense ; 
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reporting in the notes all instances of departure from it, and every variant of 
the slightest importance found in the other editions. 

The second edition (1625), while it supplies some words obviously omitted 
in Qi {as much as two and a half lines in III. i, 142-4), and corrects a few errors, 
also exhibits many corruptions. Yet as issued in the year of Fletcher’s death 
some of its changes may possess authority ; and its corruptions are, m any case, 
few and venial in comparison with those of its successor. 

To Q3 published by Richard Hawkins (1631) the greatest number must he 
referred. They are faithfully reproduced by the following editions, of 1639, 
1655 and 1661, each adding a new crop of its own. QQS, 6 print the last Act, 
which in preceding eds. is almost entirely in verse, almost entirely in prose. 
Q6, in which the ineptitude and carelessness reaches its height, is probably a 
pirated edition : it bears no publisher’s name, while Q5 and Q7 are both “for 
William Leake.” It announces itself as “now the fourth time Printed”; yet 
its careful imitation of the errors of Q55 and its rare venture on any independent 
blunder, shew it to be printed rather from the latter edition. 

The seventh quarto (1676) “ As it is now A9ted at the Theatre Royal ” is the 
first to make the welcome return to Qi, accepting at the same time some 
obvious corrections from Q2. Possibly it was printed from the original theatre- 
copy of the play, preserved in manuscript in the hands of “His Majesties 
Servants. ” 

The Folio of 1679 gives a far inferior text. Like the other plays which here 
make their appearance in folio for the first time, it is, as the Booksellers’ address 
informs us, printed “out of 4to.” But the quarto followed is Q5 rather than 
Qi, 2, or 7 ; and thus, while the play has escaped the corrections of the “in- 
genious and worthy gentleman ” on whose annotated copy of the 1647 folio the 
second folio was founded, yet it abounds in corruptions, adding a few of its 
own and seldom questioning those of its model. 

Argument. — A tedious war between the Kings of Armenia and Iberia is 
ended by the latter’s victory over the former in single combat. The conqueror, 
Arbaces, whose capricious mood presents a tolerably constant opposition be- 
tween arbitrary arrogance and magnanimity, offers his prisoner freedom if he 
will marry his sister Panthea, grown to womanhood m Iberia during his long 
absence. Tigranes’ affections, however, are already jjledged to an Armenian 
lady, Spaconia, whom he engages to dissuade the Princess from the match. 
But the sight of Panthea not only shakes Tigranes’ faith, but kindles an over- 
whelming passion in Arbaces’ own breast ; and while he jealously commits 
Tigranes to prison, he confines Panthea, too, as a check upon his own illicit 
desires. Succumbing at length he begs his tried old captain and mentor, 
Mardonius, to approach her on his behalf. Mardonius refuses the shameful 
office, and Arbaces finds a distaste in the vile compliance of Bessus, whose 
cowardly acceptance of personal insult, and shifts to salve his honour without 
fighting, furnish the comic relief of the play. An interview between Panthea 
and Arbaces reveals a mutual passion which may never be gratified. A solution 
is found in the confession by Gobrias, who has acted as regent since the late 
king’s death, that Arbaces is really his son, secretly adopted by Arane, the 
queen-mother, at a time when she despaired of issue. Pie is therefore unrelated 
to Panthea, who, bom six years later, is the real sovereign of Iberia. This 
declaration allows of a union between the lovers ; while Tigranes, repenting 
of his infidelity, acknowledges Spaconia as his queen and is restored to the 
Armenian throne. 

SouKCE.— In regard to the origin of the plot we are without information, 
and it seems likely that the invention was wholly our authors’. In the essay 
prefixed to his alteration of Troilm and Cressida Hryden said that A King 
and No King was “probably deiived from the story of CKdipus with the 
character of Alexander the Great in his extravagances given to Arbaces,” 
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Sympson, one of Theobald’s collaborators in the edition of 1750, speaks, in 
regard to these extravagances, of “ his great Pattern Achilles/’ But Arbaces’ 
characteristics are rather those of the historical Tigranes, King of Armenia and 
opponent of Lucullus. There are some circumstances in the Cpojxtdia {iv* 6), 
Tvhere Gobryas, the old Assyrian, offers his service to Cyrus — notably his 
strong affection for his son, his pride at the prospect of marrying him to the 
Assyrian King’s daughter (compare Lygones and Spaconia V. 2), and his plan 
of uniting his own daughter to the succeeding King of Assyria — which, coupled 
with the occurrence in the Cyropn^dia of a Tigranes of Annenia, a Panthea, 
and a queen-mother who is called Mandane {cf. note on the Dram. Persons:)^ 
suggest that our authors had Xenophon’s work in mind when inventing their 
own plot. Mandane, however, is also mentioned by Herodotus ; in whose 
Seventh Book (cpp. 2 and 5) Gobryas, the father-in-law of Darius, marries 
Darius’ sister, and has by her a son Maidonms. 

Theobald pointed out the resemblance of Bessus to Falstaff, though acknow- 
ledging the former’s inferiority in wit and humour. This inferiority is indeed 
so marked that except for Bessus’ soliloquy at the beginning of III. 2, the like- 
ness might have escaped notice. Parolles supplies a closer original, though 
lacking humour. He is,” says Theobald, “ a Coward yet would fain set up 
for a Hero ; Ostentatious, without any grain of merit to support his Vain-glory ; 
a Lyar throughout, to exalt his assumed Qualifications ; and lewd, without any 
Countenance from the Ladies to give him an Umbrage for it.” To this the 
Editors of 1778 added— he has a strong Bobadilian tincture, and in all pro- 
bability the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus and Thraso of Terence furnished 
both Jonson and our authors with hints for the respective characters. Falstaff 
is more an original.” 

History. — The Accounts of the Revels at Court (Cunninghame’s Extracts^ 
p. 21 1 ) record the performance of the play before James I. ** On St. Stmenes 
night ” 161 1 ; and among the Playes acted before the Kinge and Queene this 
present yeare of the Lord 1636,” the fifteenth in order is The loth of January 
at Hampton Court the Kinge and Noe Kinge,” the Elder Brother having been 
given on January 5. Under date l^Iarch 14, 1661, Pepys writes : To the theatre, 
and there saw Kmg and No King well acted” ; while under date September 26 
of the same year he says : “ With my wife by coach to the theatre, to shew her 
King and No King, it being very ill done.” 

Gerard Langbame {Account of English Dramatic Poets, 1691, p. 210) 
testifies to the play’s popularity both before and after the Restoration ; but the 
edition of 1778 informs us that it “has not been performed for many years 
past.” 

Garrick, as we learn from Davies’ Dramatic Miscellany, ii. 41, contemplated 
reviving it with himself in the character of Arbaces ; but yielded to his fear of 
an ill reception both for the King’s passion for his supposed sister, and for the 
cowardice and baseness of Bessus. Dyce adds that an altered version, pro- 
duced by Harris at Covent Garden in 1788, was coldly received. 

Tate’s farce A Duke and No Duke borrowed only the form of its title from 
this play : nor is the assertion that Dryden, whose admiration of the latter is 
several times expressed, borrowed its plot for his Love Triumphant sufficiently 
borne out by an examination of that piece. 

A tolerably close German adaptation, transferring the scene to^ England and 
Scotland in Saxon times, was published at Dessau and Leipzig in 1785 under 
the title Ethelwolf oder der Konig Kein Konig* Em Schattspid in funf 
Au/ziigen, 
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TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL AND WORTHY 
KNIGHT SIR HENRY NEVILL.^ 

Worthy Sir, — I present, or rather return unto your view, that 
which formerly hath been received from you, hereby effecting what 
you did desire. To commend the work in my unlearned method, 
were rather to detract from it than to give it any lustre. It suf- 
ficeth it hath your worship's approbation and patronage, to the 
commendation of the authors, and encouragement of their further 
labours; and thus wholly committing myself and it to your 
worship's dispose, I rest, ever ready to do you service, not only 
in the like, but in what I may. 

Thomas Walkley. 

^ Sh' Hmry Nevill\ of Billingbear, Berks, son of Sir Henry Neville, the 
courtier and diplomatist (ob. 1615), and father of Henry Neville, the miscella- 
neous writer (1620 — 1694). Three points are noticeable about this dedication 
prefixed only to'Qi : (i) its apparent statement that the MS. had been fur- 
nished by Sir Henry ; (2) its signature, not by Edwaid Blount, to whom it is 
entered in the Register, but by Walkley, for whom the title-page says it was 
printed, 1619. The first entry under Walkley’s name is dated October 12, 1618. 
The first 4to of Fkilaster\s entered to him on January 10, 1620; (3) the phrase 
about the authors and the encouragement of their further labours.’’ Beaumont 
had died in 1615 ; so this must allude to the possible future publication of other 
of their plays. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONi€.i 

Arbaces, King of Iberia. 

Tigranes, Iving of Armenia. 

Gobrias, Lord-Protector, Father of Arbaces. 

Bacurius, another Lord. 

Mardonius, ) 

Bessus, ) Captoins. 

Lygones, Father of Spacoxia. 

Two Gentlemen. 

Two Sword-men. 

Three Shop-men. - 

Philip, a Servant. 

Gentlemen, Attendants, etc. 

Arane, the Queen-Mother. 

Panthea, her Daughter. 

Spaconia,® a Lady, Daughter of Lygones. 

Two Citizens’ Wives, another Woman, etc. 

Scene. ^ — During the First Act the Frontiers of Armenia ; afte 7 ‘zoard^ 
the Metropolis of Iberia. 

^Dram. Personae] as given m Q3 and subsequent eds. QQi — 2 give no 
list. The following cast is given in Q7 P^^h. in 1676, as it is now acted at the 
Theatre Royal by his Majestie’s Servants.” Arbaces = Mr. Hart ; Tigranes = 
Mr. Kynaston ; Gobrias = Mr. Wintershall ; Bacurius = Mr. Lydall ; 
Mardonius = Mr. Mohun ; Bessus = Mr. Lacy or Mr. Shottrell j Lygones = 
Mr. Cartwright. Arane = Mrs. Corey ; Panthea = Mrs. Cox ; Spaconia =r 
Mrs. Marshall. No other edition gives any cast. 

- Shop~nmt\ This specification was substituted by Dyce for ‘‘ Three Men ” of 
preceding editions. 

® Spaconia^ etc.l After this character there is inserted in all old and modem 
editions, except that of Dyce, the name “Mandane, a waiting- woman ” ; and 
her entrance is further notified with Arane and Panthea at the beginning of 
Act II. As she appears nowhere else and has no part allotted her, Dyce is 
doubtless right in omitting her altogether ; but the occunence of the name in 
those passages of the Cyropcedia or of Herodotus which our authors seem to 
have had in mind, suggests that it survives here as the remnant of some 
insignificant part struck out before publication. 

^ Scene^ etci} First in Theobald’s edition. 
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A KING AND NO KING 


ACT 1. 

Scene L 

The Camp ARBACES, on the F 7 ^ontiers of A nne^tia. 

EnUr Mardonius and Bessus. 

Mar. Bessus, the king has made a fair hand on’t ; he 
has ended the wars at a blow. Would my sword had 
a close basket-hilt, to hold wine, and the blade would 
make knives ! for we shall have nothing but eating and 
drinking. 5 

Bes. We that are commanders shall do well enough. 

Mar. Faith, Bessus, such commanders as thou may : 

I had as lieve set thee perdu for a pudding i’ the dark, 
as Alexander the Great. 

Bes. I love these jests exceedingly. lO 

Mar, I think thou lovest ’em better than quarrelling, 
Bessus ; Fll say so much i’ thy behalf ; and yet thou 
art valiant enough upon a retreat ; I think thou wouldst 
kill any man that stopt thee, an thou couldst. 

Bes. But was not this a brave combat, Mardonius? 15 

Mar, Why, didst thou see ’t ? 

Bes. You stood with me. 

Act I. . . . Armenia] This play is divided into Acts in all the old editions, 
the first scene of each being marked in Qi only, and by Theobald and Colman, 
Weber, 1812, completed the numbering of the scenes, and marked their 
localities. 

in ambush. Cartwright’s Ordinary^ 1651, compares perdues lying 
out in the field to a fish half hidden by the fennel in which it is served. Cf. 
Cordelia, of Lear’s exposure, iv. 7. 35, ‘‘to watch — poor perdu t — with this thin 
helm ! ” 

8 for a fudding} For the burlesque substitution of “ a pudding,” cf. 
Mumorous Lieutenant^ ii, 4. 

“ Dem, Did he not beat us twice? 

Leant He beat a pudding 1 ” 
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Mar, I did so ; but methought thou winkedst evety 
blow they strake. 

Bes, Well, I believe there are better soldiers than I, 20 
that never saw two princes fight in lists. 

Mar, By my troth, I think so too, Bessus, — many a 
thousand : but, certainly, all that are worse than thou 
have seen as much. 

Bes, ’Twas bravely done of our King. 25 

Mar, Yes, if he had not ended the wars. Fm glad 
thou darest talk of such dangerous businesses. 

Bes, To take a prince prisoner, in the heart of his 
own country, in single combat ! 

Mar, See how thy blood cruddles at this ! I think 30 
thou couldst be contented to be beaten i’ this passion. 

Bes, Shall I tell you truly } 

Mar, Ay. 

Bes, I could willingly venture for 't. 

Mar, Hum; no venture neither, good Bessus. 35 

Bes, Let me not live, if I do not think ’tis a braver 
piece of service than that Fm so famed for. 

Mar, Why, art thou famed for any valour ? 

Bes, I famed ! ay, I warrant you. 

Mar, Fm e'en heartily glad on't : I have been with 40 
thee ever since thou earnest to the wars, and this is the 
first word that ever I heard on’t. Prithee, who fames 
thee ? 

Bes, The Christian world. 

Mar. 'Tis heathenishly done of 'em; in my con- 45 
science, thou deservest it not. 

Bes, Yes, I ha' done good service. 

Mar, I do not know how thou may'st wait of a man 
in's chamber, or thy agility in shifting a trencher ; but 
otherwise no service, good Bessus. 50 

Bes, You saw me do the service yourself. 

Mar, Not so hasty, sweet Bessus : where was it ? is 
the place vanish'd ? 

Bes, At Bessus' Desperate Redemption. 

18 winhdsf\ Q7 F. : QQi — 6 “wink’st.” 

cruddUs\ So QQi, 2, 7, Web. Dyce. : other eds* ** curdles. Cf. 
for the transposition of the r. Piers Plowman (B*text vi. 284), “cruddes 
and creem/’ and The Cmtom of the Country^ iii. 3, **fnibbish^^ for 
fiirbislL’^ 39 Ifamedl Qi, Theo. Weber : the rest omit '' I.*’ 

41 this is the frsf] Qi, F. and mod. eds. : the rest omit ‘^is/' 

48 wait of] i. e. on. 
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Mm\ Bessus^ Desperate Redemption! where’s that? 55 

Bes, There, where I redeem’d the day ; the place 
bears my name. 

Mar, Prithee, who christen’d it ? 

Bes, The soldier. 

Mar, If I were not a very merrily disposed man, 60 
what would become of thee ? One that had but a grain 
of choier in the whole composition of his body would 
send thee of an errand to the worms for putting thy 
name upon that field : did not I beat thee there, i’ th’ 
head o’ the troops, with a truncheon, because thou 65 
wouldst needs run away with thy company, when we 
should charge the enemy ? 

Bes, True; but I did not run. 

Mar, Right, Bessus : I beat thee out on’t. 

Bes, But came not I up when the day was gone, and 70 
redeem’d all ? 

Mar, Thou knowest, and so do I, thou meanedst to 
fly, and thy fear making thee mistake, thou rannest 
upon the enemy ; and a hot charge thou gavest ; as, 

I’ll do thee right, thou art furious in running away ; 75 

and I think we owe thy fear for our victory. If I were 
the King, and were sure thou wouldst mistake always, 
and run away upon the enemy, thou shouldst be 
general, by this light. 

Bes, You’ll never leave this till I fall foul. 80 

Mar, No more such words, dear Bessus ; for though 
I have ever known thee a coward, and therefore durst 
never strike thee, yet if thou proceedest, I will allow 
thee valiant, and beat thee. 

Bess. Come, come, our King’s a brave fellow. 85 

Mar. He is so, Bessus ; I wonder how thou earnest 
to know it. But, if thou wert a man of understanding, 

I would tell thee, he is vain-glorious and humble, and 
angy and patient, and merry and dull, and joyful and 
sorrowful, in extremities, in an hour. Do not think me 90 

55 Qi and Dyce alone omit the in Mardonius’ reply. 

59 The soMur\%<Mitr3[. So QQi, 2, 7, Vyeb. Dyce : rest ‘^soldiers.'’ Cf. 
Humourous Lieut, iv. 2. See the soldier paid, Leontius.” 

60 merrilfl Qi alone spells ** meerely,” 

62 compositionl QQs, 6 compassion.” 

72 meanedsf\ F : — Qi “meanest.” QQ 3 , 3, 7 ** meanest.” QQ4? 5 j ^ 

meanest” 85 Come^ come^ Qi, Col. Web : rest ^‘Come” (once). 

90 extremiiies^ Ql, Web. Dyce; the rest ** extremity.” The comma after the 
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[act I 

thy friend for this ; for if I cared who knew it, thou 
shouldst not hear it, Bessus. Here he is, with the prey 
in his foot, Sene^ Flourish, 

Enter Arbaces, Tigranes, two Gentlemen and 
Attendants. 

Arb, Thy sadness, brave Tigranes, takes away 
From my full victory: am I become 95 

Of so small fame, that any man should grieve 
When I o’ercome him ? They that placed me here 
Intended it an honour, large enough 
For the most valiant living, but to dare 
Oppose me single, though he lost the day, 100 

What should afflict you ? you are free as I ; 

To be my prisoner, is to be more free 
Than you were formerly : and never think, 

The man I held worthy to combat me 

Shall be used servilely. Thy ransom is, 105 

To take my only sister to thy wife ; 

A heavy one, Tigranes ; for she is 

A lady that the neighbour-princes send 

Blanks to fetch home. I have been too unkind 

To her, Tigranes : she but nine years old, i lo 

I left her, and ne'er saw her since ; your wars 

Have held me long, and taught me, though a youth, 

The way to victory ; she was a pretty child ; . 

Then I was little better ; but now fame 

Cries loudly on her, and my messengers 1 1 5 

Make me believe she is a miracle. 

She'll make you shrink, as I did, with a stroke 
But of her eye, Tigranes, 

Tigr, Is't the course of 


word, which slightly alters the sense, was Theobald’s insertion ; who notes 
further that “ Mardonius here has very exactly decyphered the character of the 
and compares the closing line of this scene. 

92 the pey in his foof\ Qi, Web.Dyce : rest “ his prey ” etc. ‘‘ In his foot,” 
i,&, like a falcon. 

93 Enter . . . Flourish] These words occurring first in Q2 (1625) are repeated 
in all succeeding QQ. and in but omitted by modern editors. 

and Attendants] added by Weber. 

loi free as 7 ] So all QQ.: F, as free as I.” 

109 Blanksi Blank treaties in which Arbaces might insert his own conditions 
(Weber). 
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Iberia to use their prisoners thus ? 

Had fortune thrown my name above Arbaces’, 120 

I should not thus have talk’d ; for in Armenia 
We hold it base. You should have kept your temper 
Till you saw home again, where ’tis the fashion, 

Perhaps, to brag. 

Be you my witness, earth, 

Need I to brag ? Doth not this captive prince 125 

Speak me sufficiently, and all the acts 

That I have wrought upon his suffering land > 

Should I, then, boast ? Where lies that foot of ground 
Within his whole realm, that I have not pass’d 
Fighting and conquering ? Far, then, from me 130 

Be ostentation. I could tell the world, 

How I have laid his kingdom desolate 
By this sole arm, propt by divinity ; 

Stript him out of his glories ; and have sent 

The pride of all his youth to people graves ; 135 

And made his virgins languish for their loves ; 

If I would brag. Should I, that have the power 
To teach the neighbour- world humility, 

Mix with vain-glory ? 

Mar, [aside] Indeed, this is none ! 

Ari. Tigranes, no; did I but take delight 140 

To stretch my deeds, as others do, on words, 

I could amaze my hearers. 

Mar, [aside] So you do. 

Ai^k But he shall wrong his and my modesty, 

That thinks me apt to boast : after an act 

Fit for a God to do upon his foe, 145 

A little glory in a soldier’s mouth 

Is well-becoming ; be it far from vain. 

Man [aside] ’Tis pity that valour should be thus 
drunk. 

Arb. I offer you my sister; and you ansxver, 

I do insult : a lady that no suit, 1 50 

Nor treasure, nor thy crown, could purchase thee, 

But that thou fought’st with me. 

1 19 theirl So all old edd. Colman needlessly altered to ** her.’' 

121 talked; for ifi\ So Qi, Web. Dyce ; the rest ‘talk’d sir, in.’* 

13S tko fteighbour-world] i. e. the whole World of other men around me, Oi* 
possibly— the star nearest to this whose powers I wield. 

145 a God\ QQi, 7. QQ2— 6 good” : F. a good man” ! 
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[act I 

Tigr, Though this be worse 

Than that you spoke before, it strikes not me ; 

But that you think to overgrace me with 

The marriage of your sister troubles me. 155 

I would give worlds for ransoms, were they mine, 

Rather than have her. 

Arb. See, if I insult, 

That am the conqueror, and for a ransom 
Offer rich treasure to the conquered, 

Which he refuses, and I bear his scorn ! 160 

It cannot be self-flattery to say, 

The daughters of your country, set by her, 

Would see their shame, run home, and blush to death 
At their own foulness. Yet she is not fair. 

Nor beautiful ; those words express her not : 165 

They say, her looks have something excellent, 

That wants a name. Yet were she odious, 

Her birth deserves the empire of the world ; 

Sister to such a brother, that hath ta'en 

Victory prisoner, and throughout the earth 170 

Carries her bound, and should he let her loose, ' 

She durst not leave him. Nature did her wrong, 

To print continual conquest on her cheeks, 

And make no man worthy for her to take, 

But me, that am too near her ; and as strangely 175 

She did for me. But you will think I brag. 

Mar. \asid^ I do, Til be sworn. Thy valour and 
thy passions sever’d would have made two excellent 
fellows in their kinds. I know not whether I should 
be sorry thou art so valiant, or so passionate : would 180 
one of ’em were away ! 

Tigr. Do I refuse her, that I doubt her worth 1 
Were she as virtuous as she would be thought ; 

So perfect, that no one of her own sex 

strika mt jml So Qi, Web.: the rest strikes me not” Strikes’’ 
— affects, an astrological term. I. i, 162, ‘‘then no planets strike.” 

i^iffoiilness\ ngHness. 

167 name. Yet were] So all, except Qi “yet. Were she,” which Weber 
follows. 

174 take] QQi, 2, 7, Theob. Web. Dyce : the rest “taste.” 

1 82 ifto] because, as in Coriolanus^ 11 , hi. 20, “We have been called 
[the many-headed mnltitTide] . . not that onr heads are some brown, some 
black . . . blit tkcU onr wits are so diversely coloured.” 

184 om] Qi by misprint “ own.” 
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Could find a want ; had she so tempting fair, 185 

That she could wish it off, for damning souls ; 

I would pay any ransom, twenty lives, 

Rather than meet her married in my bed* 

Perhaps I have a love, where I have fix’d 

Mine eyes, not to be moved, and she on me ; 190 

I am not fickle. 

Arb. Is that all the cause? 

Think you, you can so knit yourself in love 
To any other, that her searching sight 
Cannot dissolve it ? So, before you tried, 

You thought yourself a match for me in fight. 195 

Trust me, Tigranes, she can do as much 
In peace as I in war ; she’ll conquer too : 

You shall see, if you have the power to stand 
The force of her swift looks. If you dislike, 

I’ll send you home with love, and name your ransom 200 
Some other way ; but if she be your choice, 

She frees you. To Iberia you must 

Tigr. Sir, I have leam’d a prisoner’s sufferance, 

And will obey. But give me leave to talk 
In private with some friends before I go. 205 

Arb, Some two await him forth, and see him safe ; 

But let him freely send for whom he please, 

And none dare to disturb his conference ; 

I will not have him know what bondage is, 

Till he be free from me. 

\_Exit Tigranes, with Attendants. 
This prince, Mardonius, 210 
Is full of wisdom, valour, all the graces 
Man can receive. 

Mar, And yet you conquer’d him. 

Arb, And yet I conquer’d him, and could have done’t 
Had’st thou join’d with him, though thy name in arms 
Be great Must all men that are virtuous 215 

Think suddenly to match themselves with me ? 

I conquer’d him, and bravely ; did I not ? 


185 fmr\ As substantive, common enough. Cf. Mids, NtghfsDream^ L i. 183. 
1S6 for damning souls'} To avoid doing so (Dyce). Qi misprints ^*her damn- 
ing souls.®* 

2 . 0 ^ Some Pm} Qi: the other old eds. *‘some to.®^ Theobald altered to 
some do ” ; Dyce restored two. 

2x0 with Attendants] Weberns addition. 
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Bes, An please your majesty, I was afraid at first — 

Mar, When wert thou other ? 

A 7 ^k Of what? 

Bes, That you would not have spied your best ad- 
vantages ; for your majesty, in my opinion, lay too 
high ; methinks, under favour, you should have lain 
thus. 

Mar, Like a tailor at a wake. 

Bes, And then ift please your majesty to remember, 
at one time ^by my troth, I wished myself wi’ you. 

Mar. By my troth, thou wouldst ha’ stunk ’em both 
out o’ the lists. 

Arb, What to do? 

Bes, To put your majesty in mind of an occasion : 
you lay thus, and Tigranes falsified a blow at your leg, 
which you, by doing thus, avoided ; but, if you had 
whipp’d up your leg thus, and reach’d him on the ear, 
you had made the blood-royal run about his head. 

Mar, What country fence-school didst thou learn 
that at? 

Arb, Puff! Did not I take him nobly? 

Mar. Why, you did, 

And you have talk’d enough on’t. 

Arb, Talk’d enough! 

Will you confine my words ? By Heaven and earth, 

I were much better be a king of beasts 240 

Than such a people ! If I had not patience 
Above a god, I should be call’d a tyrant 
Throughout the world ; they will offend to death 
Each minute. Let me hear thee speak again, 

And thou art earth again. Why, this is like 245 

Tigranes’ speech, that needs would say I bragg’d ! 

Bessus, he said I bragg’d. 

Bes, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Arb. Why dost thou laugh ? 

225 Lika a tailor, etc,\ As a tailor might defend himself against rowdies with 
his yard. 

232 falsified a dlow] Made a feint to strike. 

2^6 didst thou learn that at?) So Qi. QQ2— 6 “ learn’st that at ? ^’ Q7 

learnst thou that at ? ” F. “ learn’st thou at/’ 

237 Ptiff!\ Weber’s alteiation followed by Byce for “ Puft” of Qi. The 
rest, ^‘Pish.” See below, line 305, note. 

238 (2) Talked enough) So Q7, F. : the other old eds. and Web, ** talk enough.” 

239 Will] Qi alone reads “ while.” 239 words] So all QQ. F, word.” 
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230 


235 
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By all the world, Fm grown ridiculous 
To my own subjects. Tie me to a chair, 

And jest at me ! but I shall make a start, 250 

And punish some, that others may take heed 
How they are haughty. Who will answer me ? 

He said, I boasted. Speak, Mardonius, 

Did I ? He will not answer. Oh, my temper I 

I give you thanks above, that taught my heart 255 

Patience ; I can endure his silence. What, will none 

Vouchsafe to give me answer? am I grown 

To such a poor respect? or do you mean 

To break my wind? Speak, speak, some one of you, 

Or else by Heaven 

1 st Gent, So please your 

Arb, Monstrous 1 260 

I cannot be heard out ; they cut me off, 

As if I were too saucy. I will live 
In woods, and talk to trees ; they will allow me 
To end what I begin. The meanest subject 
, Can find a freedom to discharge his soul, 265 

And not L Now it is a time to speak; 

I hearken. 

1 st Gent, May it please 

Arb, I mean not you ; 

Did not I stop you once ; but I am grown 
To talk but idly : let another speak. 

znd Gent, I hope your majesty 

Arb, Thou drawFst thy words, 270 

That I must wait an hour, where other men 
Can hear in instants : throw your words away 

Quick and to purpose ; I have told you this 

Bes, An't please your majesty 

Arb, Wilt thou devour me? This is such a rudeness 275 
As yet you never shewed me : and I want 

249 t& a chair\ Ql. Th. Web. Dyce : the rest in a chair. 

257 answer\ So all old eds. except Qi ‘‘ audience,’^ which Weber 
followed, , 

260 Mmsirotts} a trisyllable. ' 

269 To talk but idly : let] Seward*s conjecture, printed by Theobald, Qr 
reads ‘‘To balk, but I desire, let “ to balk meaning “a thing for balking ” 
(act. for pass.). Q2— 6, F. give “ To balk, but I defie, let.*^ Qy omits “ but 
lam... "speak " altogether. 

z*jo drawM] QQ2, 3, 4, 7. QQi, 5, 6, F. “ drawest** “Drawling^' is 
found in Merry Wims^ II. i. 140. 
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Power to command, too ; else, Mardonius 
Would speak at my request. Were you my king, 

I would have answer d at your word, Mardonius : 

I pray you, speak, and truly ; did I boast? 280 

Mar, Truth will offend you. 

Arb, You take all great care 

What will offend me, when you dare to utter 
Such things as these. 

Mar, You told Tigranes, you had won his land 
With that sole arm, prbpt by divinity : 285 

Was not that bragging, and a wrong to us, 

That daily ventured lives ? 

Arb, O, that thy name 

Were great as mine ! would I had paid my wealth 
It were as great, as I might combat thee ! 

I would through all the regions habitable 290 

Search thee, and, having found thee, with my sword 

Drive thee about the world, till I had met 

Some place that yet man's curiosity 

Had miss’d of ; there, there would I strike thee dead : 

Forgotten of mankind, such funeral rites 295 

As beasts would give thee, thou shouldst have. 

Bes, The King 

Rages extremely : shall we slink away ? 

He'll strike us. 

2 nd Gent. Content. 

Arb. There I would make you know, ’twas this sole 
arm. 300 

I grant, you were my instruments, and did 
As I commanded you ; but 'twas this arm 
Moved you like wheels ; it moved you as it pleased. 
Whither slip you now ? what, are you too good 
To wait on me i Puff! I had need have temper, 305 
That rule such people ; I have nothing left 
At my own choice : I would I might be private ! 

Mean men enjoy themselves ; but ’tis our curse 
To have a tumult, that, out of their loves, 

Will wait on us, whether we will or no. 310 

Go, get you gone I Why, here they stand like death ; 

277 command, too'] So all old edds. except Qi, ‘'command Weber, 

“ command ye.” 289 as great, as'\ Great enough to allow that, etc. 

305 So Q2, 7. Qi omits it. QQ3 — 6 print it as a stage direction. 
See above, line 237, note. 
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My words move nothing. 

1st Gent. Must we go ? 

Bes, I know not, 

Arb, I pray you, leave me, sirs. Fm proud of this, 

That you will be intreated from my sight. 

\Exeunt all Arbaces and Mardonius ; as the 
latter is going out — 

Why, now they leave me all ! — Mardonius ! 315 

Mar. Sir? 

Arb. Will you leave me quite alone? methinks, 
Civility should teach you more than this. 

If I were but your friend. Stay here, and wait. 

Mar. Sir, shall I speak ? 

Arb. Why, you would now think much 

To be denied ; but I can scarce intreat 320 

What I would have. Do, speak. 

Mar. But will you hear me out ? 

Arb. With me you article, to talk thus ! Well, 

I will hear you out. 

Mar. \kneelsl\ Sir, that I have ever loved you 
My sword hath spoken for me ; that I do, 

If it be doubted, I dare call an oath, 325 

A great one, to my witness ; and were 
You not my King, from amongst men I should 
Have chose you out, to love above the rest : 

Nor can this challenge thanks ; for my own sake 
I should have done it, because I would have loved 330 
The most deserving man, for so you are, 

Arb. Alas, Mardonius, rise ! you shall not kneel : 

We all are soldiers, and all venture lives ; 

And where there is no difference in men’s worths, 

Titles are jests. Who can outvalue thee ? 33S 

Mardonius, thou hast loved me, and hast wrong ; 

Thy love is not rewarded ; but believe 
It shall be better : more than friend in arms, 

My father and my tutor, good Mardonius ! 

Mar. Sir, you did promise you would hear me out 340 

322 With me .. . talk thus i.e. is it / on whom you would i^yose con- 
ditions how to converse t Cf. You will not article.*^ Warn. Frize, I. iii 126. 

323 kneels] Added by Weber. 

323-31 YzV, . . . se jm are,} Theobald first printed the passage as verse : 
Oyce’s arrangement (slightly the better) is here followed. 

330 dme it} So Qy, F : Qi ^^doted/^ QQ2 — 6 simply *^done.” 
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[act I 


Arb, And so I will : speak freely, for from thee 
Nothing can come but worthy things and true. 

Mar. Though you have all this worth, you hold 
some qualities 

That do eclipse your virtues. 

Arb. Eclipse my virtues ! 

Mar. Yes, 

Your passions, which are so manifold, that they 345 

Appear even in this : when I commend you, 

You hug me for that truth; but when I speak your faults, 
You make a start, and fly the hearing o't 
Arb. When you commend me ! Oh, that I should 
live 

To need such commendations ! If my deeds 350 

Blew not my praise themselves about the earth, 

I were most wretched. Spare your idle praise : 

If thou didst mean to flatter, and shouldst utter 
Words in my praise that thou thought' st impudence, 

My deeds should make ’em modest. When you praise, 355 
I hug you ! ’tis so false, that, wert thou worthy, 

Thou shouldst receive a death, a glorious death, 

From me. But thou shalt understand thy lies ; 

For, shouldst thou praise me into heaven, and there 
Leave me inthroned, I would despise thee though 360 
As much as now, which is as much as dust. 

Because I see thy envy. 

Mar. However you will use me after, yet, 

For your own promise-sake, hear me the rest • 

Arb. I will; and after call unto the winds, 365 

For they shall lend as large an ear as I 
To what you utter. Speak. 

Mar. Would you but leave 

These hasty tempers, which I do not say 
Take from you all your worth, but darken ’em, 

344-S my hearing df\ I have rearranged Theobald’s 

order for these irregular lines, which Dyce gave as prose, following all old eds. 

347 hut when- . . . faults] So QQ2 — 7, F» Qi omits *‘but” and inserts “ of” 
before “your.” 

hearing c^t.] So I amend Theobald’s “hearing out” for “hearing. 
But ” of QQ, “hearing but” of F. 

360 ihmgh] i, e. then, as in Middle English, and in Spenser. Theobald 
altered it to “ then.” 

369 darken ^em] As though “ worths ” had preceded. Theobald needlessly 
corrected this slight grammatical eiror by printing “it” for “ 
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Then you would shine indeed. 


Arb, 

Well. 


Mar, 

Yet I would have 

370 


You keep some passions, lest men should take you 
For a god, your virtues are such. 

Ard. Why, now you flatter. 

Mar, I never understood the word. Were you 
No king, and free from these wild moods, should I 
Choose a companion for wit and pleasure, 375 

It should be you ; or for honest to interchange 
My bosom with, it should be you ; or wisdom 
To give me counsel, I would pick out you ; 

Or valour to defend my reputation, 

Still I would find out you, for you are fit 380 

To fight for all the world, if it could come 
In question. Now I have spoke : consider 
To yourself, find out a use ; if so, then what 
Shall fall to me is not material 

Ari, Is not material ! more than ten such lives 385 
As mine, Mardonius. It was nobly said ; 

Thou has spoke truth, and boldly such a truth 

As might offend another. I have been 

Too passionate and idle ; thou shalt see 

A swift amendment But I want those parts 390 

You praise me for : I fight for all the world 1 

Give thee a sword, and thou wilt go as far 

Beyond me as thou art beyond in years ; 

I know thou dar’st and wilt. It troubles me 

That I should use so rough a phrase to thee : 395 

Impute it to ray folly, what thou wilt, 

So thou wilt pardon me. That thou and I 
Should differ thus ! 

Mar, Why ’tis no matter, sir. 

Ar^, Faith, but it is : but thou dost ever take 
All things I do thus patiently ; for which 400 

I never can requite thee but with love, 

And that thou shalt be sure of. Thou and I 
Have not been merry lately : pray thee, tell me, 

370 wmid} QQi, 2, 7 : the others ‘‘will.” 

370-84 Yet I would , . . . I have arranged these metrically, feeling 

convinced that the prose is not resumed till after they become “ merry,” line 403. 
Theobald, while versifying other speeches of Mardonius, left these as prose. 
See note on III. Hi. I. 376 hmesf\ Qi : rest “honesty.” 

382 ^uesi£m’\ as trisyllable. 
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[act I 


Where hadst thou that same jewel in thine ear. 

Man Why, at the taking of a town. 

Arb. A wench, 405 

Upon my life, a wench, Mardonius, 

Gave thee that jewel. 

Man Wench ! they respect not me ; 

Fm old and rough, and every limb about me, 

But that which should, grows stififer. T those busi- 
nesses 

I may swear I am truly honest ; for I pay 410 

Justly for what I take, and would be glad 
To be at a certainty. 

Arb. Why, do the wenches encroach upon thee? 

Man Ay, by this light, do they. 

Arb. Didst thou sit at an old rent with ’em ? 415 

Man Yes, faith. 

Arb. And do they improve themselves ? 

Man Ay, ten shillings to me, every new young 
fellow they come acquainted with. 

Arb. How canst live on’t ? 420 

Man Why, I think I must petition to you. 

ArK Thou shalt take ’em up at my price. 

Enter two Gentlemen and Bessus. 

Man Your price ! 

Arb. Ay, at the King’s price. 

Mar, That may be more than Fm worth. 425 

Xst Gent, Is he not merry now? 

2 nd Gent, I think not. 

Bes, He is, he is : well shew ourselves. 

Arb, Bessus ! I thought you had been in Iberia by 
this ; I bade you haste ; Gobrias will want entertain- 430 
ment for me. 

404 j&wel in thine ear\ Earrings were worn by men at the time this was 
written (1607-11), and even much later. Several of Rembrandt's portraits of 
himself have them. Dyce quotes Wycherley's Plain Dealer (acted 1674), II. ii. , 
where Manly asks Olivia, “Was it the gunpowder-spot on his hand, or the 
jewel in his ear, that purchased your heart ? " 

407-12 Wench I they . . . certainty] Against my preference and all editions 
old and new I print according to the metrical tendency I feel in these lines. 
a certainty] A fixed rate. See below, “sit at an old rent. " 

415 sit at an old rent] stick out for old rates. 

Cfi*] impQve themselves] Raise their charge. “Improue" was a technical 
term for raising rents, Cf. Lyl/s Mother Boinbie^ iv. 2. ^^StelL Poor wench, 
thy wit is improued to the vtterraost Half, I, tis an hard matter to liaue a 
wit of the olde rent ; euerie one rackes his commons so high." 
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Bes, An't please your majesty, I have a suit. 

Arb. Is't not lousy, Bessus ? what is’t ? 

Bes. I am to carry a lady with me — 

Arb. Then thou hast two suits. 435 

Bes. And if I can prefer her to the lady Panthea, 
your majesty’s sister, to learn fashions, as her friends 
term it, it will be worth something to me. 

Arb. So many nights’ lodgings as ’tis thither ; will’ t not 
Bes. I know not that, sir ; but gold I shall be sure of. 440 
Arb. Why, thou shalt bid her entertain her from me, 
so thou wilt resolve me one thing. 

Bes. If I can. 

Arb. Faith, ’tis a very disputable question ; and yet 
I think thou canst decide it. 445 

Bes. Your majesty has a good opinion of my under- 
standing. 

Arb. I have so good an opinion of it : ’tis whether 
thou be valiant. 

Bes. Somebody has traduced me to you. Do you 450 
see this sword, sir } {Draws. 

Arb. Yes. 

Bes. If I do not make my back-biters eat it to a knife 
within this week, say I am not valiant. 

Enter Messenger 'with a packet. 

Mes. Health to your majesty ! 455 

Arb. From Gobrias? 

Mes. Yes, sir. 

Arb. How does he? is he well 1 

Mes. In perfect health. 

Arb. Take that for thy good news. 

A trustier servant to his prince there lives not 
Than is good Gobrias, [Reads. 

1 st Gent. The King starts back. 

Mar. His blood goes back as fast. 460 

2 nd Gent. And now it comes again. 

Mar. He alters strangely. 

Arb. The hand of Heaven is on me : be it far 
From me to struggle ! If my secret sins 
Have pulFd this curse upon me, lend me tears 
Enough to wash me white ; that I may feel 465 

454 with a packet] In Q7 only. 459 Reads] Weberns addition. 

465 So Qi. QQ2--6 'now.^' Q7 “Enow/" F. “now."" 
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A child-like innocence within my breast : 

Which once perform’d, oh, give me leave to stand 
As fixed as Constancy herself : my eyes 
Set here unmoved, regardless of the world, 

Though thousand miseries encompass me ! 470 

Mar, This is strange ! — Sir, how do you ? 

Arb, Mardonius, my mother 

Mar, Is she dead? 

Arb, Alas, she’s not so happy ! Thou dost know 
How she hath labour’d, since my father died, 

To take by treason hence this loathed life, 475 

That would but be to serve her. I have pardon’d. 

And pardon’d, and by that have made her fit 
To practise new sins, not repent the old. 

She now had hired a slave to come from thence, 

And strike me here ; whom Gobrias, sifting out, 480 

Took, and condemn’d, and executed there : 

The carefull’st servant ! Heaven, let me but live 
To pay that man ! Nature is poor to me. 

That will not let me have as many deaths 

As are the times that he hath saved my life, 485 

That I might die ’em over all for him. 

Mar, Sir, let her bear her sins on her own head ; 

Vex not yourself. 

Arb, What will the world 

Conceive of me ? with what unnatural sins 
Will they suppose me laden, when my life 490 

Is sought by her that gave it to the world ? 

But yet he writes me comfort here : my sister, 

He says, is grown in beauty and in grace, 

In all the innocent virtues that become 
A tender spotless maid : she stains her cheeks 49S 

With mourning tears, to purge her mother’s ill ; 

And ’mongst that sacred dew she mingles prayers, 

Her pure oblations, for my safe return. — 

If I have lost the duty of a son, 

If any pomp or vanity of state 500 

Made me forget my natural offices, 

Nay, farther, if I have not every night 
Expostulated with my wandering thoughts, 

469 lurel i.e. on heaven, but perhaps simply “set motionless in his head. 
SoQQi, 2, 7, F. QQ3-6“her.” 
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If aught unto my parent they have errM, 

And calFd 'em back ; do you direct her arm 505 

Unto this foul dissembling heart of mine : 

But if I have been just to her, send out 

Your power to compass me, and hold me safe 

From searching treason ! I will use no means 

But prayer : for, rather suffer me to see 510 

From mine own veins issue a deadly flood, 

Than wash my danger off with mother’s blood. 

Mar. I ne’er saw such sudden extremities. \Exeunt. 


Scene II. 

Another Part of the Camp. 

Enter TiGRANES aftd Spaconia. 

Tigr. Why, wilt thou have me fly, Spaconia? 

What should I do ? 

Spa. Nay, let me stay alone ; 

And when you see Armenia again, 

You shall behold a tomb more worth than I : 

Some friend, that either loves me or my cause, 5 

Will build me something to distinguish me 
From other women ; many a weeping verse 
He will lay on, and much lament those maids 
That place their loves unfortunately high, 

As I have done, where they can never reach. 10 

But why should you go to Iberia ? 

Tigr. Alas, that thou wilt ask me ! Ask the man 
That rages in a fever, why he lies 
Distemper’d there, when all the other youths 
Are coursing o’er the meadows with their loves : 15 

Can I resist it ? am I not a slave 
To him that conquer’d me? 

Spa. That conquer’d thee ! 

505 do you direct} Addressed to the gods, thotjgh nnnamed, as in iii. i, 
it Why should you, that have made me stand in war,” etc. (Mason). 

I fy} Weber's alteration, proposed in Mason’s notes. Old eds. *‘die.’' 

5 either lmes\ QQi, 2, 7, Theo. Dyce: the rest **ever loved,*' except Wehej 
**ever loves.” 9 pitcce] So all QQ. j F “plac'd/* 

unfortunately So all; except Qi “unfortunately too light,” and 

Weber “unf. too high.” 

17-23 That conquer'd thee . . , Oh^ Tigranes} Metre as cured by Theobald. 
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TigraneSj he has won but half of thee 

Thy body ; but thy mind may be as free 

As his ; his will did never combat thine, 20 

And take it prisoner, 

Tigr, But if he by force 

Convey my body hence, what helps it me, 

Or thee, to be unwilling ? 

Spa. Oh, Tigranes ! 

I know you are to see a lady there ; 

To see, and like, I fear : perhaps the hope 25 

Of her makes you forget me ere we part. 

Be happier than you know to wish ! farewell. 

Tigr, Spaconia, stay, and hear me what I say. 

In short, destruction meet me, that I may 

See it, and not avoid it, when I leave 30 

To be thy faithful lover ! Part with me 

Thou shalt not ; there are none that know our love ; 

And I have given gold unto a captain, 

That goes unto Iberia from the king, 

That he would place a lady of our land 35 

With the king’s sister that is offer’d me ; 

Thither shall you, and, being once got in, 

Persuade her, by what subtle means you can, 

To be as backward in her love as I. 

Spa. Can you imagine that a longing maid, 40 

When she beholds you, can be pull’d away 
With words from loving you ? 

Tigr. Dispraise my health, 

My honesty, and tell her I am jealous. 

Spa. Why, I had rather loose you. Can my heart 
Consent to let my tongue throw out such words ? 45 

And I, that ever yet spoke what I thought, 

Shall find it such a thing at first to lie ! 

Tigr, Yet, do thy best 

Enter BesSUS. 

Bes. What, is your majesty ready ? 

Tigr, There is the lady, captain. 50 

Bes. Sweet lady, by your leave. I could wish myself 
more full of courtship for your fair sake. 

20 Ms willy etc .1 Cf. Rich, II, V. i. 27, Hath Bolingbroke deposed / Thine 
intellect ? hath he been in thine heart ? ” 26 mak€i\ F. “ make.” 

52 courtship] courtly breeding (Weber). 
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Spa, Sir, I shall feel no want of that 

Bes, Lady, you must haste ; I have received new 
letters from the king, that require more speed than I 55 
expected: he will follow me suddenly himself; and 
begins to call for your majesty already. 

Tigr, He shall not do so long. 

Bes, Sweet lady, shall I call you my charge here- 
after ? 60 

Spa, I will not take upon me to govern your tongue, 
sir ; you shall call me what you please. [Exeunt, 

59 call you my charge In accord with the courtly affectation for which 
Arcadianism would be a better term than Euphuism : cf. Jonson*s Cyntkids 
Revels, ii. I, where Hedon says, “ I call Madam Philautia my Honour, and she 
calls me her Ambition.” 
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ACT 11 . 

Scene L 

The Capital of Iberia. An Apartment in the 
Palace. 

Enter GOBRIAS, BACURIUS, Arane, Panthea, 
Waiting-women, and Attendants. 

Gob. My Lord Bacurius, you must have regard 
Unto the queen ; she is your prisoner ; 

’Tis at your peril, if she make escape. 

Bac. My Lord, I know't ; she is my prisoner, 

From you committed : yet she is a woman ; 5 

And, so I keep her safe, you will not urge me 
To keep her close. I shall not shame to say, 

I sorrow for her. 

Gob. So do I, my lord : 

I sorrow for her, that so little grace 

Doth govern her, that she should stretch her arm 10 

Against her King ; so little womanhood 
And natural goodness, as to think the death 
Of her own son. 

Ara. Thou know’st the reason why, 

Dissembling as thou art, and wilt not speak. 

Gob. There is a lady takes not after you ; 15 

Her father is within her ; that good man, 

Whose tears paid down his sins. Mark how she 
weeps ; 

How well it does become her ! and if you 
Can find no disposition in yourself 

To sorrow, yet by gracefulness in her 20 

Find out the way, and by your reason weep : 

All this she does for you, and more she needs, 

When for yourself you will not lose a tear. 

Think how this want of grief discredits you ; 

And you will weep, because you cannot weep. 25 

12 tkinJt\ i. e. intend. 

17 ]^aid dowfj} Qi, Web. Dyce : the rest weigh’d down.” The meaning is 
the same in either case — outweighed. 
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Ara, You talk to me, as having got a time 
Fit for your purpose ; but you know, I know 
You speak not what you think 

Fan. I would my heart 

Were stone, before my softness should be urged 
Against my mother ! A more troubled thought 30 

No virgin bears about her : should I excuse 
My mother’s fault, I should set light a life, 

In losing which a brother and a King 

Were taken from me ; if I seek to save 

That life so loved, I lose another life, 35 

That gave me being, — I shall lose a mother, 

A word of such a sound in a child's ear, 

That it strikes reverence through it May the will 
Of Heaven be done, and if one needs must fail, 

Take a poor virgin’s life to answer all ! 40 

Ara. But Gobrias, let us talk. You know, this fault 
Is not in me as in another woman. [T/zej^ walk apart 

Gob. I know it is not 

Ara. Yet you make it so. 

Gob. Why, is not all that’s past beyond your help ? 

Ara. I know it is. 

Gob. Nay, should you publish it 45 

Before the world, think you ’twould be believed } 

Ara. I know, it would not 

Gob. Nay, should I join with you, 

Should we not both be torn, and yet both die 
Uncredited ? 

Ara. I think we should. 

Gob. Why, then. 

Take you such violent courses ? As for me, 50 

I do but right in saving of the king 
From all your plots. 

Ara. The King ! 

Gob. I bade you rest 

With patience, and a time would come for me 
To reconcile all to your own content ; 

32 So all except Qi “ let,’" 

42 wQmmt\ Ql : the other old eds. ** mother/’ which Weber rightly disliked 
for the jingle with “ another."’ 

48 t0rn\ i. e. tortured or tom to death. — Dyce. Theobald printed, on 
Sympson’s suggestion, ‘^should we both be swom^ yet should we not both die 
uncredited ? ” 
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But by this way you take away my power ; 55 

And what was done, unknown, was not by me, 

But you, your urging : being done, 

I must preserve mine own ; but time may bring 
All this to light, and happily for all 

Ara. Accursed be this over-curious brain, 60 

That gave that plot a birth ! accursed this womb, 

That after did conceive to my disgrace ! 

Bac. My Lord-protector, they say there are divers 
letters come from Armenia, that Bessus has done good 
service, and brought again a day by his particular 65 
valour : received you any to that effect ? 

Gob. Yes ; ’tis most certain. 

Bac, Tm sorry for't ; not that the day was won, but 
that 'twas won by him. We held him here a coward : 
he did me wrong once, at which I laughed, and so did 70 
all the world ; for nor I, nor any other, held him worth 
my sword. 

Enter Bessus a 7 id SpacONIA. 

Bes, Health to my Lord-protector ! from the king 
these letters, — and to your grace, madam, these. 

[TbPANTHEA. 

Gob, How does his majesty? 75 

Bes, As well as conquest, by his own means and his 
valiant commanders, can make him : your letters will 
tell you all 

Pan. I will not open mine, till I do know 
My brother's health ; good captain, is he well ? 80 

Bes, As the rest of us that fought are. 

Pan. But how's that ? is he hurt ? 

Bes. He's a strange soldier that gets not a knock. 

Pan. I do not ask how strange that soldier is 
That gets no hurt, but whether he have one. 85 

Bes, He had divers. 

Pan, And is he well again ? 

Bes. Well again, an’t please your grace ! Why, I was 
run twice through the body, and shot i’ the head with 
a cross arrow, and yet am well again. 90 

58 mine own\ 1 . e. him who is my own. — Dyce, 

68-72 fm sorry . . . sword] Colman following all 4tos. rightly printed this 
as prose, in spite of the folio. The signal for prose having been given by the 
mention of Bessus, there is no reason to revert to metre. Theobald printed it as 
verse, though he left the preceding speech of Bacurius in prose. 
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Pan, I do not care how thou dost : is he well ? 

Bes, Not care how I do ! Let a man, out of the 
mightiness of his spirit, fructify foreign countries with 
his blood, for the good of his own, and thus he shall be 
answered. Why, I may live to relieve, with spear and 95 
shield, such a lad}^ as you distress’d. 

Pan, Why, I will care : Fm glad that thou art well ; 

I prithee, is he so ? 

Gob, The King is well, and will be here to-morrow. 

Pan, My prayers are heard. Now will I open mine. 100 

\Read$, 

Gob, Bacurius, I must ease you of your charge. — 

Madam, the wonted mercy of the King, 

That overtakes your faults, has met with this, 

And struck it out ; he has forgiven you freely : 

Your own will is your law; be where you please. 105 

Ara, I thank him. 

Gob. You will be ready to wait 

Upon his majesty to-morrow.? 

Ara, I will. 

Bac, Madam, be wise hereafter. I am glad 
I have lost this office. \Exit Arane. 

Gob, Good Captain Bessus, tell us the discourse no 
Betwixt Tigranes and our King, and how 
We got the victory. 

Pan, I prithee, do ; 

And if my brother were in any danger, 

Let not thy tale make him abide there long 

Before thou bring him off, for all that while 115 

My heart will beat. 

Bes, Madam, let what will beat, I must tell truth ; 
and thus it was. They fought single in lists, but one 
to one. As for my own part, I was dangerously hurt 
but three days before; else perhaps we had been two 120 
to two, — I cannot tell, some thought we had ; — and 
the occasion of my hurt was this; the enemy had 
made trenches 

Gob, Captain, without the manner of your hurt 
Be much material to this business, 125 

^6 as you] Omitted in Qi. 

100 prayers are heard] QQi, 2, 7 , Dyce : the rest “ prayer is heard/’ 

no discourse] transaction, not conversation,” Mason, whom Weber quotes 
with approval. 


T 
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We’ll hear ’t some other time. 

Pan. Ay, prithee leave it, 

And go on with my brother. 

B&s. I will ; but ’twould be worth your hearing. To 
the lists they came, and single-sword and gauntlet was 
their fight. 130 

Pa 7 u Alas! 

Bes. Without the lists there stood some dozen cap- 
tains of either side mingled, all which were sworn, and 
one of those was I ; and 'twas my chance to stand 
next a captain of the enemies’ side, called Tiribasus; 135 
valiant, they said, he was. Whilst these two kings 
were stretching themselves, this Tiribasus cast some- 
thing a scornful look on me, and ask'd me, who I 
thought would overcome. I smiled, and told him, if 
he would fight with me, he should perceive by the 140 
event of that, whose king would win. Something he 
answer’d; and a scuffle was like to grow, when one 

Zipetus offer'd to help him : I 

Pan. All this is of thyself : I prithee, Bessus, 

Tell something of my brother ; did he nothing 145 

Bes. Why, yes ; 111 tell your grace. They were not 
to fight till the word given ; which for my own part, by 
my troth, I confess, I was not to give. 

Pan. See, for his own part I 

Bac. I fear, yet, this fellow’s abused with a good 150 
report 

Bes. Ay, but I 

Pan. Still of himself ! 

Bes. Cried, Give the woi'd ! ” when, as some of them 
say, Tigranes was stooping; but the word was not 155 
given then ; yet one Cosroes, of the enemies’ part, held 
up his finger to me, which is as much with us mailialists, 
as, “I will fight with you;” I said not a word, nor 
made sign during the combat ; but that once done — — 

Pan. He slips o'er all the fight I 160 

Bes. I called him to me ; Cosroes,” said I 

126 Ay, ^rifheel Qi has ‘‘I [Ay], I pretliee.” Dyce “I prithee/’. 

i 2 <^gauntUf\ There seems no reason to adopt Theobald’s fadlior lectio 
‘target ” against all the old eds. Oyce quotes Honor ^ Military and Civill, by 
W. Segar, fol. 1602, p. 130, ®‘the gauntlet armeth the hand, without which 
member no fight can be performed.’" 

138 whol F : the QQ read ** whom.” 
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Pan, I will hear no more. 

Bes, No, no, I lie. 

Bac. I dare be sworn thou dost. 

Bes. Captain/' said I; so 'twas. 165 

Pan. I tell thee, I will hear no further 

Bes, No } Your grace will wish you had. 

Pan, I will not wish it. What, is this the lady 
My brother writes to me to take ? 

Bes. An't please your grace, this is she. — Charge, 170 
will you come nearer the princess ? 

Pan. You’re welcome from your country; and this 
land 

Shall show unto you all the kindnesses 
That I can make it. What's your name ? 

Spa, Thalestris. 

Pan. You're very welcome : you have got a letter 175 
To put you to me, that has power enough 
To place mine enemy here ; then much more you, 

That are so far from being so to me, 

That you ne'er saw me. 

Bes. Madam, I dare pass my word for her truth. 180 

Spa. My truth ! 

Pan, Why, captain, do you think I am afraid she'll 
steal ? 

Bes* I cannot tell ; servants are slippery ; but I dare 
give my word for her and for her honesty: she came 185 
along with me, and many favours she did me by the 
way ; but, by this light, none but what she might do 
with modesty to a man of my rank. 

Pan. Why, captain, here's nobody thinks otherwise. 

Bes. Nay, if you should, your grace may think your 190 
pleasure ; but I am sure I brought her from Armenia, 
and in all that way, if ever I touch'd any bare of her 
above her knee, I pray God I may sink where I stand. 

Spa. Above my knee ? 

Bes. No, you know I did not ; and if any man will 195 
say I did, this sword shall answer. Nay, I'll defend 

170 Ckargel See i. 2. 59. 

171 nearerj QQi, 2, 7 Dyce : the rest ^'near,*^ 

172-79 Ym^re tvekome . . . nier saw me\ Arranged as metre by Theobald. 

173 kindnesses\ Qi, mod. edd. : the rest ‘Mdndness.” 

174 ThaUstHs\ QQi, 7 : the other old eds. “ Thalectris.” 

iSs her hanestyl Qi, Dyce : the rest omit ** her/’ printing word for her j and 
or honesty, she came,’’ etc. 
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the reputation of my charge, whilst I live. Your grace 
shall understand I am secret in these businesses, and 
know how to defend a lady's honour. 

Spa, I hope your grace knows him so well already, 200 
I shall not need to tell you he's vain and foolish. 

Bes, Ay, you may call me what you please, but Fll 
defend your good name against the world. — And so I 
take my leave of your grace, — and of you, my Lord- 
protector. — I am likewise glad to see your lordship 205 
well. 

Bac, Oh, Captain Bessus, I thank you. I would 
speak with you anon. 

Bes, When you please, I will attend your lordship. 

\Exit, 

Bac, Madam, Fll take my leave too. 

Pan, Good Bacurius! 210 

\Exit Bacurius. 

Gob, Madam, what writes his majesty to you ? 

Pan. Oh, my lord, 

The kindest words ! Fll keep 'em whilst I live, 

Here in my bosom ; there’s no art in ’em ; 

They lie disorder’d in this paper, just 215 

As hearty nature speaks ’em. 

Gob, And to me 

He writes, what tears of joy he shed, to hear 
How you were grown in every virtuous way; 

And yields all thanks to me for that dear care 
Which I was bound to have in training you. 220 

There is no princess living that enjoys 
A brother of that worth. 

Pan, My lord, no maid 

Longs more for anything, or feels more heat 
And cold within her breast, than I do now 
In hope to see him. 

Gob. Yet I wonder much ' 225 

At this : he writes, he brings along with him 
A husband for you, that same captive prince : 

And if he love you, as he makes a show, 

He will allow you freedom in your choice. 

Pan, And so he will, my lord, I warrant you ; 230 

a23 or\ Qi, Dycet tfee rest ‘‘and.” 

228 And ifl for “An if’* = “ if.” 
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He will but offer, and give me the power 
To take or leave. 

Gob. Trust me, were I a lady, 

I could not like that man were bargain'd with 
Before I choose him. 

Pan. But I am not built 

On such wild humours ; if I find him worthy, 235 

He is not less because he’s offered. 

Spa. {aside). 'Tis true, he is not : would he would 
seem less ! 

Gob. I think there is no lady can affect 
Another prince, your brother standing by ; 

He doth eclipse men's virtues so with his. 240 

Spa. {aside). I know a lady may, and more, I fear, 
Another lady will. 

Pan. Would I might see him ! 

Gob. Why, so you shall. My businesses are great : 

I will attend you when it is his pleasure 
To see you, madam. 

Pan. I thank you, good my lord. 245 

Gob. You will be ready, madam? 

Pan. Yes. \Exit GOBRIAS with Attendants. 

Spa. I do beseech you, madam, send away 
Your other women, and receive from me 
A few sad words, which, set against your joys, 

May make ’em shine the more. 

Pan. Sirs, leave me all. 250 

\Exeunt women. 

Spa. I kneel, a stranger here, to beg a thing 
Unfit for me to ask, and you to grant : 

'Tis such another strange ill-laid request, 

As if a beggar should intreat a king 

To leave his sceptre and his throne to him, 255 

And take his rags to wander o’er the world. 

Hungry and cold. 

Pan. That were a strange request 

Spa. As ill is mine. 

Pan. Then do not utter it 

232-6 Trust me .. . offered} Metre re-arranged by Theobald. 

234 choose} So all old eds. Theobald read chose. 

235 ^m]Qi “time, "corrected in the rest. 240/^ix] So all, except Qr “this/' 
250 Used not infrequently in speaking to women, to Arethusa and 
Bellario in TMlmter iv. 3. “ Sirs, feel my pulse.” 
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Spa. Alas ! 'tis of that nature, that it must 
Be uttered, ay, and granted, or I die ! 

I am ashamed to speak it ; but where life 
Lies at the stake, I cannot think her woman, 

That will not talk something unreasonably 
To hazard saving of it. I shall seem 
A strange petitioner, that wish all ill 
To them I beg of, ere they give me aught ; 

Yet so I must. I would you were not fair 
Nor wise, for in your ill consists my good ; 

If you were foolish, you would hear my prayer ; 

If foul, you had not power to hinder me, — 270 

He would not love you. 

Pan. What’s the meaning of it ? 

Spa. Nay, my request is more without the bounds 
Of reason yet : for ’tis not in the power 
Of you to do what I would have you grant. 

Pan. Why, then, ’tis idle. Prithee, speak it out. 275 

Spa. Your brother brings a prince into this land 
Of such a noble shape, so sweet a grace, 

So full of worth withal, that every maid 

That looks upon him gives away herself 

To him for ever ; and for you to have, 280 

He brings him : and so mad is my demand, 

That I desire you not to have this man, 

This excellent man ; for whom you needs must die, 

If you should miss him. I do now expect 
You should laugh at me. 

Pan. Trust me, I could weep 285 

Rather ; for I have found in all thy words 
A strange disjointed sorrow. 

Spa. Tis by me 

His own desire too, that you would not love him. 

Pan. His own desire ! Why, credit me. Thalestris, 

I am no common wooer : if he shall woo me, 290 

His worth may be such, that I dare not swear 
I will not love him : but, if he will stay 
To have me woo him, I will promise thee 
He may keep all his graces to himself, 

And fear no ravishing from me. 

263 talkl Theobald’s correction for “take ” of all the old eds. 

270 fmf\ ugly. 288 So Qi, Dyce : the rest “so.’’ 
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Spa. 'Tis yet 

His own desire ; but when he sees your face, 

I fear it will not be. Therefore I charge you, 

As you have pity, stop those tender ears 
From this enchanting voice ; close up those eyes : 

That you may neither catch a dart from him, 300 

Nor he from you ; I charge you, as you hope 
To live in quiet ; for when I am dead, 

For certain I shall walk to visit him, 

If he break promise with me : for as fast 

As oaths, without a formal ceremony, 305 

Can make me, I am to him. 

Pan. Then be fearless ; 

For if he were a thing 'twixt god and man, 

I could gaze on him, (if I knew it sin 

To love him,) without passion. Dry your eyes : 

I swear you shall enjoy him still for me ; 310 

I will not hinder you. But I perceive 

You are not what you seem : rise, rise, Thalestris, 

If your right name be so. 

Spa. Indeed, it is not : 

Spaconia is my name ; but I desire 
Not to be known to others. 

Pan. Why, by me 315 

You shall not; I will never do you wrong ; 

What good I can, I will : think not my birth 
Or education such, that I should injure 
A stranger- virgin. You are welcome hither. 

In company you wish to be commanded ; 320 

But when we are alone, I shall be ready 

To be your servant. [Exeunt. 

Scene II. 

Fields in the Neighbotcrkood of the City. A great Crowd, 

Enter three Shop-Men and a Woman. 

1 st Shop-M. Come, come, run, run, run. 

‘ 2 nd Shop-M. We shall outgo her. 

308 if I .. . lorn kifn] Among old eds. the sense is rightly indicated only 
by Qi, which places these words in a parenthesis. 

Scene II. 

Fields . . . City] Dyce thus alters Weber’s “ An open Place befofe the 

City.^^ Cf. 1.24. 
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$rd Shop-M. One were better be bang'd than carry 
women out fiddling to these shows. 

Worn, Is the King hard by ? 5 

1 st Shop-M, You heard, he with the bottles said he 
thought we should come too late. What abundance of 
people here is ! 

Worn, But what had he in those bottles ? 

'^rd Sltop-M. I know not. 10 

27 %d Shop-M. Why, ink, goodman fool. 

'^rd Shop-M. Ink! what to do ? 

1 st Shop-M. Why the King, look you, will many 
times call for those bottles, and break his mind to his 
friends. 15 

Worn, Let’s take our places quickly ; we shall have 
no room else. 

2 nd Shop-M. The man told us, he would walk o’foot 
through the people. 

^rd Shop-M, Ay, marry, did he. 20 

1st Shop-M. Our shops are well look’d to now. 

2 nd Sliop-M, ’Slife, yonder’s my master, I think. 

1 st Shop-M. No, ’tis not he. 

Enter two Citizens’ Wives, and PHILIP. 

1 st Cit. W, Lord, how fine the fields be ! what sweet 
living ’tis in the country ! 25 

2 nd Cit. W. Ay, poor souls, God help ’em, they live 
as contentedly as one of us, 

1st Cit, W, My husband’s cousin would have had 
me gone into the country last year. Wert thou ever 
there 1 30 

2nd Cit, W, Ay, poor souls, I was amongst ’em once. 

1st Cit W, And what kind of creatures are they, for 
love of God } 

2 nd Cit W. Very good people, God help ’em. 

1 st Cit W, Wilt thou go down with me this summer, 35 
when I am brought to bed ? 

2 nd Cit JV, Alas, ’tis no place for us ! 

1 st Cit W, Why, prithee ? 

2nd Cit, W, Why, you can have nothing there ; there’s 
nobody cries brooms. 40 

1 st Cit W, No ! 


16 quicMpl Only in Qi. 
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2 nd Cit W. No, truly, nor milk 
Cit, JV, Nor milk 1 how do they ? 

27 id Cit, W, They are fain to milk themselves i’ the 
country. 45 

1 st Cit, W, Good lord ! But the people there, I 
think, will be very dutiful to one of us. 

2nd Cit W, Ay, God knows, will they; and yet the}" 
do not greatly care for our husbands. 

1st Cit, W, Do they not ? alas ! in good faith, I can- 50 
not blame them, for we do not greatly care for them 
ourselves. — Philip, I pray, choose us a place. 

Phil. There*s the best, forsooth. 

1st Cit W, By your leave, good people, a little. 

1st Shop-M, What’s the matter ? 55 

Phil, I pray you, my friend, do not thrust my 
mistress so ; she’s with child. 

2nd Shop-M, Let her look to herself, then. Has she 
not had thrusting enough yet } if she stay shouldering 
here, she may hap to go home with a cake in her belly. 60 

'^rd Skop-M, How now, goodman squitter-breech ! 
why do you lean so on me. 

Phil, Because I will. 

Shop-M, Will you, Sir Sauce-box ? {Strikes him, 

1 st Cit, W, Look, if one ha’ not struck Philip! — 65 
Come hither, Philip ; why did he strike thee ? 

Phil, For leaning on him. 

1 st Cit. W, Why didst thou lean on him ? 

Phil, I did not think he would have struck me. 

1 st Cit W, As God save me, la, thou’rt as wild as a 70 
buck; there’s no quarrel, but thou’rt at one end or 
other on’t 

$rd Shap-M, It’s at the first end, then, for he’ll ne’er 
stay the last. 

1 st Cit W, Well, slip-string, I shall meet with you. 75 


In all but Qi. 

60 kajf io Qi, Web. Dyce : the rest ‘*haps go.” 

62 Only in Qi, Dyce. 

75 truant It occurs in Lyly's Mother BoniUei ii. i. 60. 

HalliwelFs IHctionary quotes MS. Bright 170, f. i. 

“ Hee^s runne away even in the very nick 
Of this dayes businesse ; such a slip»string trick,” etc, 

Qi alone reads ** stripling.” 

75 meet wzVi] be even with. So Night Walker,^ i, I, Lurcher of Algripe 
against whom he has a grudge, may meet with him yet e’er I die.” 
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%rd Shop-M. When you will. 

1st CiL W. ril give a crown to meet with you. 

$rd Shop-M, At a bawdy-house. 

1 st Cit, W. Ay, you're full of your roguery; but if I 
do meet you, it shall cost me a fall [Flourish, 8o 

Enter a Man runnmg, 

Man. The King, the King, the King, the King ! 

Now, now, now, now ! [Flourish. 

Enter ArbaCES, Tigrakes, MardoniuS, and 
Soldiers. 

All. God preserve your majesty ! 

Arb. I thank you all. Now are my joys at full, 

When I behold you safe, my loving subjects. 85 

By you I grow ; 'tis your united love 
That lifts me to this height : 

All the account that I can render you 
For all the love you have bestow'd on me, 

All your expenses to maintain my war, 90 

Is but a little word : you will imagine 
'Tis slender payment ; yet 'tis such a word 
As is not to be bought without our bloods : 

'Tis peace ! 

AIL God preserve your majesty ! 

Arb. Now you may live securely in your towns, 9S 
Your children round about you ; you may sit 
Under your vines, and make the miseries 
Of other kingdoms a discourse for you, 

And lend them sorrows ; for yourselves, you may 
Safely forget there are such things as tears : 100 

And may you all, whose good thoughts I have gain’d, 

Hold me unworthy, when I think my life 
A sacrifice too great to keep you thus 
In such a calm estate ! 

82 and Soldur£\ Added by Weber. 

88-94 the account . . . peace ] Theobald needlessly tampered with the 
metrical arrangement of Qi, which is here followed. 

witkotit our\ So Qi : Q2, 7 but with our”: QQ3 — 6, F. “but with 
your,” 93 hioodsi Q7 “blood.” 

96 yoit fuayl “you” omitted in QQS, 6, F. 

10I-2 may you all . when I think , . . ] So QQl, 2, 7 ; QQs? 4» F, 
“you may all . . . where I think . . and the worthless QQs, 6 “you 
may fall . . where,” etc. 
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All God bless your majesty ! 

Ar 6 , See, all good people, I have brought the man, 105 
Whose very name you fear'd, a captive home : 

Behold him ; 'tis Tigranes. In your hearts 
Sing songs of gladness and deliverance. 

1st Cit. W, Out upon him ! 

2nd Cit W. How he looks ! 1 10 

Worn, Hang him, hang him ! 

Mar, These are sweet people. 

Tigr, Sir, you do me wrong, 

To render me a scorned spectacle 
To common people. 

Arb, It was far from me 

To mean it so. — If I have aught deserved, 1 15 

My loving subjects, let me beg of you 
Not to revile this prince, in whom there dwells 
All worth, of which the nature of a man 
Is capable \ valour beyond compare ; 

The terror of his name has stretch'd itself 120 

Wherever there is sun : and yet for you 
I fought with him single, and won him too ; 

I made his valour stoop, and brought that name, 

Soared to so unbelieved a height, to fall 

Beneath mine : this, inspired with all your loves, 125 

I did perform ; and will, for your content, 

Be ever ready for a greater work. 

AIL The Lord bless your majesty! 

Tigr, [aside] So, he has made me 

Amends now with a speech in commendation 
Of himself; I would not be so vain-glorious. 130 

Arb, If there be any thing in which I may 
Do good to any creature here, speak out ; 

For I must leave you : and it troubles me, 

That my occasions, for the good of you, 

Are such as call me from you; else my joy 135 

Would be to spend my days amongst you all. 

You show your loves in these large multitudes 
That come to meet me. I will pray for you : 

1 14 was far} QQi, 2, 7, and mod. edd. : the rest ** was sa far.” 

134 my occasionsi The nature of these is left unexplained. Probably the 
authors intended in this announced departure a fresh illustration of his 
restlessness, cf. iii. i, 107, “yet the time is short, / And my aflhirs are 
great.” 
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Heaven prosper you, that you may know old years, 

And live to see your children's children 140 

Sit at your boards with plenty ! When there is 
A want of any thing, let it be known 
To me, and I will be a father to you : 

God keep you all ! 

AIL God bless your majesty, God bless your majesty ! 145 
[Flourish, Exeunt Kings and their train, 

1st Shop-M, Come, shall we go ? all's done. 

Worn, Ay, for God's sake ; I have not made a fire 
yet 

2 nd Shop-M. Away, away ! all's done. 

^rd Skop-M, Content — Farewell, Philip. 150 

1st Cit W, you halter-sack, you ! 

1 st Skop-M, Philip will not fight ; he's afraid on's 
face. 

Phil. Ay, marry, am I afraid of my face } 

'^rd Skop-M. Thou wouldst be, Philip, if thou sawest 155 
it in a glass ; it looks so like a visor. 

1 st Cit W, You'll be hang’d, sirrah. [Exeunt three 
Shop-Men a 7 id Woman.] Come, Philip, walk afore us 
homewards. — Did not his majesty say he had brought 
us home peas for all our money ? 160 

2 nd Cit W, Yes, marry, did he. 

1 st Cit W, They’re the first I heard on this year, by 
my troth : I long'd for some of 'em. Did he not say 
we should have some ? 

2nd Cit W. Yes, and so we shall anon, I warrant 165 
you, have every one a peck brought home to our houses. 

[Exeunt 

141 5 zV] So all, except Qi 

145 Gad bless your mafesiyi All eds. but Qi give this twice. 

15 1 haiter-sack’\ Sack fitted with strings for hanging up, used as eq^uivaient 
to gallows-bird,” here and in The Knight ofihe Burning Pestle, i. 4. 

156 Omitted in Qi only. 

1 56 visorl mask, painted grotesquely. 

peas'] the pun on “peace” is found in Emry Man Out of his Humour, 
iv. I (Dyce). 
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ACT IIL 
Scene I. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Arbaces and Gobrias. 

Arb. My sister take it ill ! 

Gob. Not very ill ; 

Something unkindly she does take it, sir, 

To have her husband chosen to her hands. 

Arb. Why, Gobrias, let her: I must have her know, 
My will, and not her own, must govern her. 

What, will she marry with some slave at home ? 

Gob. Oh, she is far from any stubbornness ! 

You much mistake her ; and no doubt will like 
Where you will have her : but, when you behold her, 
You will be loth to part with such a jewel. 

Arb. To part with her ! why, Gobrias, art thou mad ? 
She is my sister. 

Gob. Sir, I know she is ; 

But it were pity to make poor our land. 

With such a beauty to enrich another. 

Arb. Pish! will she have him? 

Gob. {aside) 1 do hope she will not 

(Aloud) 1 think she will, sir. 

Arb. Were she my father and my mother too, 

And all the names for which we think folks friends, 
She should be forced to have him, when I know 
Tis fit : I will not hear her say she's loth. 

Gob. (Aside) Heaven, bring my purpose luckily to 
pass! 

You know 'tis just. — Sir, she'll not need constraint, 

She loves you so. 

Ark How does she love me ? speak. 

Gok She loves you more than people love their 
health, 

9 w/i] QQi — 7 : QQS, 6, F. would.” 

%$ J dff sht will fwtl Qi alone omits these words. 

2.2 Sir^ sMll] Qi, Dyce : the rest **shc will.” 
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That live by labour ; more than I could love 25 

A man that died for me, if he could live 

Again. 

Arb. She is not like her mother, then. 

Gob. Oh, no ! When you were in Armenia, 

I durst not let her know where you were hurt ; 

For at the first, on every little scratch, 30 

She kept her chamber, wept, and could not eat 
Till you were well ; and many times the news 
Was so long coming, that, before we heard, 

She was as near her death as you your health. 

Arb. Alas, poor soul ! but yet she must be ruled : 35 

I know not how I shall requite her well. 

I long to see her : have you sent for her, 

To tell her I am ready ? 

Gob. Sir, I have. 

Efzier First Gentleman and TiGRANES. 

\st Gent. Sir, here is the Armenian King. 

Arb. He's welcome. 

Gent. And the queen-mother and the princess wait 40 
Without. 

Arb. Good Gobrias, bring 'em in. \_Exit GOBRIAS. 

Tigranes, you will think you are arrived 

In a strange land, where mothers cast to poison 

Their only sons : think you, you shall be safe ? 

Tig. Too safe I am, sir. 4S 

Re-enter GOBRIAS, with AranE, PantHEA, SpaCONIA, 
Bacurius, Mardonius, Bessus, and two Gentle- 
men, Attendants and Guards. 

Ara. \KneelsI\ As low as this I bow to you ; and 
would 

As low as my grave, to show a mind 
Thankful for all your mercies. 

Arb. Oh, stand up, 

And let me kneel ! the light will be ashamed 
To see observance done to me by you. 

Ara. You are my King. 

Arb. You are my mother : rise. 

Omitted in QQs — 6. 43 plot. 

45 Attendants and Guards] Added by Q7. 
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As far be all your faults from your own soul 
As from my memory ! then you shall be 
As white as Innocence herself. 

Ara. I came 

Only to show my duty, and acknowledge 55 

My sorrow for my sins : longer to stay, 

Were but to draw eyes more attentively 
Upon my shame. That power, that kept you safe 
From me, preserve you still ! 

A rb, Y our own desires 

Shall be your guide. Arane. 

Pan. Now let me die ! 60 

Since I have seen my lord the King return 
In safety, I have seen all good that life 
Can shew me : I have ne’er another wish 
For Heaven to grant ; nor were it fit I should ; 

For I am bound to spend my age to come 65 

In giving thanks that this was granted me. 

Gob. Why does not your majesty speak ? 

Arb. To whom? 

Gob, To the princess. 

Pan, Alas, sir, I am fearful you do look 
On me as if I were some loathed thing. 

That you were finding out a way to shun 1 70 

Gob, Sir, you should speak to her. 

Arb, Hal 

Pan, I know I am unworthy, yet not ill 
Arm’d with which innocence, here I will kneel 
Till I am one with earth, but I will gain 
Some words and kindness from you. 

Tigr, Will you speak, sir ? 75 

Arb. \astde\ Speak ! am I what I was? 

What art thou, that dost creep into my breast, 

And dar’st not see my face ? show forth thyself. 

I feel a pair of fiery wings display’d 

Hither, from thence. You shall not tarry there ; 80 

Up, and begone; if thou be’st love, begone 1 

56 sorrmu\ QQi, 2, 7, Dyce : the rest ** sorrows.” 

75 Tigr.] Dyce against all old and modern eds. gave this speech to Gohrias. 
80 Ettker,from thmce] QQi — 7 and mod. edd. : Qi also reading ** here” for 
there” at end of line. The rest read “ Hither from hence,” The pair of 
fiery wings display’d kiiher^^ are blushes mantling zre his cheeks; “ from thence ” 
meaning from Cupid’s resting-place in his breast. 
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Or I will tear thee from my wounded flesh, 

Pull thy loved down away, and with a quill, 

By this right arm drawn from thy wanton wing, 

Write to thy laughing mother in thy blood, 85 

That you are powers belied, and all your darts 
Are to be blown away by men resolved, 

Like dust. I know thou fear'st my words : away 1 
Tigr. \aside\ Oh, misery ! why should he be so 
slow? 

There can no falsehood come of loving her : 90 

Though I have given my faith, she is a thing 
Both to be loved and served beyond my faith. 

I would he would present me to her quickly. 

Pan. Will you not speak at all ? are you so far 
From kind words ? Yet, to save my modesty, 95 

That must talk till you answer, do not stand 
As you were dumb ; say something, though it be 
Poison’d with anger, that may strike me dead. 

Mar. Have you no life at all ? for manhood sake, 

Let her not kneel, and talk neglected thus : 100 

A tree would find a tongue to answer her, 

Did she but give it such a loved respect. 

Arb. You mean this lady : lift her from the earth ; 

Why do you let her kneel so long ? — Alas, 

{They raise Panthea, 

Madam, your beauty uses to command, 105 

And not to beg ! what is your suit to me ? 

It shall be granted ; yet the time is short, 

And my affairs are great — But where’s my sister? 

I bade she should be brought. 

Mar. (aside) What, is he mad ? 

Arb. Gobrias, where is she? 

Gob. Sir? 

Arb. Where is she, man ? no 

Gob. Who, sir? 

Arb. Who ! hast thou forgot ? my sister. 

Gob. Your sister, sir ! 

Adopting with Dyce the reading of Qi. The rest have “"breast/^ 
^which occurs five lines back. 

84 wanton] QQi, 2, 3, 7, and mod. edd. : the rest ‘‘wonted.’* 

98 tAat may] QQ3— 6, F. have “ that i£ may.” 

yd th& time .... arc groat] Sqq iL 2, 134, note. 

Ill forgot? my sister] So pointed in Qi and Dyce : — The rest “forgot my 
sister?” 
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Ari^. Your sister, sir ! Some one that hath a wit, 

Answer where is she. 

Ga 6 . Do you not see her there ? 

ArB. Where? 

GoB, There. 

ArB. There! where? 

Mar, ’Slight, there : are you blind ? 1 15 

ArB, Which do you mean? that little one? 

GoB. No, sir. 

ArB, No, sir ! why, do you mock me? I can see 
No other here but that petitioning lady. 

GaB, That’ s she. 

ArB, Away! 

GoB, Sir, it is she. 

ArB, ’Tis false. 

GoB. Is it ? 

ArB. As hell ! by Heaven, as false as hell 1 120 

My sister ! — is she dead ? if it be so. 

Speak boldly to me, for I am a man, 

And dare not quarrel with divinity ; 

And do not think to cozen me with this. 

I see you all are mute, and stand amazed, 125 

Fearful to answer me : it is too true, 

A decreed instant cuts off every life, 

For which to mourn is to repine : she died 
A virgin though, more innocent than sleep, 

As clear as her own eyes ; and blessedness 130 

Eternal waits upon her where she is : 

I know she could not make a wish to change 
Her state for new ; and you shall see me bear 
My crosses like a man. We all must die ; 

And she hath taught us how. 

GoB. Do not mistake, 135 

And vex yourself for nothing ; for her death 
Is a long life off yet, I hope. Tis she ; 

And if my speech deserve not faith, lay death 
Upon me, and my latest words shall force 
A credit from you. 

ArB. Which, good Gobrias ? 140 

That lady dost thou mean ? 

129 skefij So Qi and mod. edd. ; the rest “sheep.** 

137 f ^2 Omitted, to the destmction of metre, in ail but Qi and mod. edd, 

U 
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GoL That lady, sir : 

She is your sister ; and she is your sister 
That loves you so ; Tis she for whom I weep, 

To see you use her thus. 

Ark It cannot be. 

Tz£^r, {aside) Pish I this is tedious : 145 

I cannot hold ; I must present myself; 

And yet the sight of my Spaconia 
Touches me as a sudden thunder-clap 
Does one that is about to sin. 

Ark Away! 

No more of this. Here I pronounce him traitor, 1 50 

The direct plotter of my death, that names 
Or thinks her for my sister : Tis a lie, 

The most malicious of the world, invented 
To mad your King. He that will say so next, 

Let him draw out his sword, and sheathe it here ; 1 5 S 

It is a sin fully as pardonable. 

She is no kin to me, nor shall she be ; 

If she were ever, I create her none : 

And which of you can question this ? My power 

Is like the sea, that is to be obey'd, 160 

And not disputed with : I have decreed her 

As far from having part of blood with me 

As the naked Indians. Come and answer me, 

He that is boldest now : is that my sister } 

Mar, {aside) Oh, this is fine! 165 

Bes. No, marry, she is not, an't please your majesty ; 

I never thought she was ; she’s nothing like you. 

Ark No ; ’tis true, she is not 

Mar, {to Bessus) Thou shouldst be hang’d. 

Pan. Sir, I will speak but once. By the same power 
You make my blood a stranger unto yours, 170 

You may command me dead ; and so much love 
A stranger may importune ; pray you, do. 

If this request appear too much to grant, 

Adopt me of some other family 

By your unquestion'd word ; else I shall live 175 

Like sinful issues, that are left in streets 
By their regardless mothers, and no name 
Will be found for me. 


142-4 She is 


her thus'] Qi alone omits these lines. 
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Ai'b. I will hear no more. 

Why should there be such music in a voice, 

And sin for me to hear it ? ail the world i8o 

May take delight in this ; and ’tis damnation 
For me to do so. — You are fair and wise, 

And virtuous, I think ; and he is blest 
That is so near you as your brother is ; 

But you are nought to me but a disease, 185 

Continual torment without hope of ease. 

Such an ungodly sickness I have got, 

That he that undertakes my cure must first 
Overthrow divinity, all moral laws, 

And leave mankind as unconfined as beasts 190 

Allowing them to do all actions 
As freely as they drink, when they desire. 

Let me not hear you speak again ; yet so 
I shall but languish for the want of that. 

The having which would kill me. — No man here 195 

Offer to speak for her ; for I consider 
As much as you can say. I will not toil 
My body and my mind too ; rest thou there ; 

\Sinking into his chair of state, 
Here’s one within will labour for you both. 

Pan, I would I were past speaking ! 

Gob, Fear not, madam ; 200 

The King will alter : ’tis some sudden rage. 

And you will see it end some other way. 

Pan, Pray Heaven it do ! 

Tigr, (aside) Though she to whom I swore be here, 

I cannot 

Stifle my passion longer ; if my father 205 

Should rise again, disquieted with this, 

And charge me to forbear, yet it would out. — 

(Aloud) Madam, a stranger and a prisoner begs 
To be bid welcome. 


Pan, You are welcome, sir, 

I think; but if you be not; ’tis past me 210 

iSi and\ ie. and yet. Theobald substituted “yet” (Dyce), 

QQl, 2, 7: QQ3 — 6, F. “my.” 

198^ m/ tkm there for you hoth'\ Addressed to his body, as, in 


sudden physical weakness, he sinks into his chair of state. I supply the sta^e- 
directions, Cf. his words to Mardonius, L 331, “ My l^s / Refuse to hear my 
body.” The “one within” is Ms mind, which is so betossed as to be doing 
double “labouring.” Cf. iv. i. 15, “ labour out this tempest.” 
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To make you so ; for I am here a stranger 
Greater than you : we know from whence you come ; 

But I appear a lost thing, and by whom 
Is yet uncertain ; found here in the court, 

And only suffer’d to walk up and down, 215 

As one not worth the owning. 

Spa. (aside) Oh, I fear 

T,igranes will be caught ! he looks, methinks, 

As he would change his eyes with her. Some help 
There is above for me, I hope ! 

Ti^r. Why do you turn away, and weep so fast, 220 
And utter things that misbecome your looks ? 

Can you want owning ? 

Spa. (aside) Oh, ’tis certain so ! 

Tigr. Acknowledge yourself mine. 

Arb. How now? 

Tigr. And then 

See if you want an owner. 

Arb. (aside) They are talking ! 

Tigr. Nations shall own you for their queen. 225 

Arb. Tigranes, art not thou my prisoner ? 

Tigr. I am, 

Arb. And who is this ? 

Tigr. She is your sister. 

Arb. She is so. 

Mar. (aside) Is she so again ? that’s well 
Arb. And how, then, dare you offer to change words 
with her ? 

Tigr. Dare do it! why, you brought me hither, sir, 230 
To that intent 

Arb. Perhaps I told you so : 

If I had sworn it, had you so much folly 
To credit it ? The least word that she speaks 
Is worth a life. Rule your disorder’d tongue, 

Or I will temper it 

Spa. (aside) Blest be that breath ! 235 

Tigr. Temper my tongue ! Such incivilities 
As these no barbarous people ever knew : 

You break the law of nature, and of nations ; 

You talk to me as if I were a prisoner 

For theft. My tongue be temper’d ! I must speak, 240 

235 thatl QQi» 2, 7, and mod. edd. : the rest 
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If thunder check me, and I will 

ArL You will ! 

Spa, {aside) Alas, my fortune ! 

Tigr, Do not fear his frown. 

Dear madam, hear me. 

Ark Fear not my frown ! but that ’twere base in me 
To fight with one I know I can overcome, 245 

Again thou shouldst be conquered by me. 

Mar. {aside) He has one ransom with him already ; 
methinks, ’twere good to fight double or quit. 

Ark Away with him to prison! — Now, sir, see 
If my frown be regardless. — Why delay you ? 250 

Seize him, Bacurius. — You shall 'know my word 
Sweeps like a wind, and all it grapples with 
Are as the chaff before it 

Tigr. Touch me not 

Ark Help there! 

Tigr. Away ! 

1 st Gent. It is in vain to struggle. 

2nd Gent. You must be forced. 

Bac. Sir, you must pardon us ; 255 

We must obey. 

Arb. Why do you dally there ? 

Drag him away by any thing. 

Bac. Come, sir. 

Tigr. Justice, thou ought’st to give me strength enough 
To shake all these off. — This is tyranny, 

Arbaces, subtler than the burning bull’s, 260 

Or that famed tyrant’s bed. Thou might’st as well 
Search f the depth of winter through the snow 
For half-starved people, to bring home with thee 
To show ’em fire, and send ’em back again, 

As use me thus. 

Ark Let him be close, Bacurius. 265 

[Exit Tigranes, witA Bacurius and Guards. 

Spa. {aside) I ne’er rejoiced at any ill to him 
But this imprisonment What shall become 
Of me forsaken ? 

257 ^ any thug] By any means. 

260 burning hults\ i. e. the biazen bull of Phalaris. 

261 tyrant s\ i. e, Procrustes. F. ** Titans/' 

262 ^tK\ QQi, 2, whose authority must not be disregarded for the more 
attractive reading of the rest deep,” 

i^forstikenl here follows in Q7 the stj^e-direction, “Exit Spaconia" : all 
the other old eds, reserve her exit till L 315. 
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Gob, You will not let your sister 

Depart thus discontented from you, sir ? 

Arb. By no means, Gobrias : I have done her wrong, 270 
And made myself believe much of myself 
That is not in me. — ^You did kneel to me, 

Whilst I stood stubborn and regardless by 

And, like a god incensed, gave no ear 

To all your prayers. Behold, I kneel to you : [Kneels, 275 

Show a contempt as large as was my own, 

And I will suffer it ; yet, at the last, 

Forgive me. 

Pan. Oh, you wrong me more in this 

Than in your rage you did ! you mock me now. [Kneels. 

Arb. Never forgive me, then; which is the worst 280 
Can happen to me. 

Pan, If you be in earnest, 

Stand up, and give me but a gentle look 
And two kind words, and I shall be in Heaven. 

Arb, Rise you, then, too. Here I acknowledge thee, 
[Risingy and raising Panthea. 

My hope, the only jewel of my life, 285 

The best of sisters, dearer than my breath, 

A happiness as high as I could think ; 

And when my actions call thee otherwise, 

Perdition light upon me ! 

Pan. This is better 

Than if you had not frown’d ; it comes to me 290 

Like mercy at the block : and when I leave 
To serve you with my life, your curse be with me ! 

Arb. Then, thus I do salute thee; and again, 

To make this knot the stronger. — Paradise 

Is there ! — It may be you are yet in doubt ; 295 

This third kiss blots it out — {Aside) I wade in sin, 

And foolishly entice myself along ! — 

Take her away; see her a prisoner 
In her own chamber, closely, Gobrias. 

Pan. Alas, sir, why ? 

Arb. I must not stay the answer. 300 

Doit 

Gob. Good sir ! 

Arb. No more ; do it, I say. 

284 J^ise . . . /] So QQr, 2, 7, and mod. edd. ; the rest ** Rise you 

then to hear : I ” etc. 
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Mar, {aside) This is better and better. 

Pan. Yet hear me speak. 

Arb, I will not hear you speak. 

Away with her 1 Let no man think to speak 
For such a creature ; for she is a witch, 305 

A poisoner, and a traitor ! 

Gob. Madam, this office grieves me. 

Pan, Nay, 'tis well ; 

The King is pleased with it 
Arb. Bessus, go you too with her, I will prove 
All this that I have said, if I may live 310 

So long : but I am desperately sick ; 

For she has given me poison in a kiss, — 

She had it ’twixt her lips, — and with her eyes 
She witches people. Go, without a word. 

\Exeunt GOBRIAS, PANTHEA, BeSSUS, and SPACONIA. 
Why should you, that have made me stand in war 315 
Like Fate itself, cutting what threads I pleased, 

Decree such an unworthy end of me 
And all my glories ? What am I, alas, 

That you oppose me ? If my secret thoughts 

Have ever harbour'd swellings against you, 320 

They could not hurt you ; and it is in you 

To give me sorrow, that will render me 

Apt to receive your mercy : rather so 

Let it be rather so, than punish me 

With such unmanly sins. Incest is in me 325 

Dwelling already ; and it must be holy, 

That pulls it thence. — Where art, Mardonius ? 

Mar, Here, sir. 

Arb, I prithee, bear me, if thou canst. 

Am I not grown a strange weight ? 

Mar, As you were. 

Arb. No heavier? 

Mar. No, sir. 

Arb, Why, my legs 330 

^^p)ismef\ QQi, 2, 3, 7, and mod. edd. : rest prisoner.” 

314 and Spaconia] Omitted by Q7, which has placed her exit at 1. 268 above, 
SXSj'm'l The gods are here apostrophized, thot^h unnamed; cf, i i, *‘do 
yon £rect ” etc. 

326 O' must h That pulls it thence) L e. ** no power short of holy will 

suffice to expel it/^ implying that to punish him by making him actually com- 
mit ‘‘such unmanly sins” will not be “holy,” and sowiE effect no purification, 
Theobald’s difficulty, unfelt by Dyce, was real enough. 
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Refuse to bear my body. Oh, Mardonius, 

Thou hast in field beheld me, when thou know’st 
I could have gone, though I could never run ! 

Mar, And so I shall again. 

Arb, Oh, no, 'tis past ! 

Mar, Pray you, go rest yourself. 335 

Arb, Wilt thou hereafter, when they talk of me, 

As thou shalt hear, nothing but infamy, 

Remember some of those things ? 

Mar, Yes, I will. 

Arb. I prithee, do; 

For thou shalt never see me so again. 340 

Mar, I warrant ye. [Exeunt, 


Scene II 

A Room in the House ^Bessus. 

Enter Bessus. 

Bes, They talk of fame ; I have gotten it in the wars, 
and will afford any man a reasonable pennyworth. 
Some will say, they could be content to have it, but 
that it is to be achieved with danger : but my 
opinion is otherwises for if I might stand still in 5 
cannon-proof, and have fame fall upon me, I would 
refuse it. My reputation came principally by thinking 
to run away; which nobody knows but Mardonius, 
and I think he conceals it to anger me. Before I went 
to the wars, I came to the town a young fellow, without 10 
means or parts to deserve friends ; and my empty guts 
persuaded me to lie, and abuse people, for my meat ; 
which I did, and they beat me : then would I fast two 
days, till my hunger cried out on me, ‘‘ Rail still ! ” then, 
methought, I had a monstrous stomach to abuse ’em 15 
again ; and did it. In this state I continued, till they 
hung me up by the heels, and beat me with hazel-sticks, 
as if they would have baked me, and have cozen’d 

332-3 Thou hast , . . Tte^er rtitil Thou hast seen me immovable in battle, 
not from lack of power, but of will : now this is reversed. 

341 J warrant yel Only found in Qi, Theob. and Byce. 

Scene II. 

3 fr] Omitted in QQ2, 7. 

17 hat . . haul” sticky i. e. to make him tender before baking in the pasty. 
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somebody with me for venison. After this I rail’d, and 
ate quietly ; for the whole kingdom took notice of me 20 
for a baffled whipp’d fellow, and what I said was 
remember’d in mirth, but never in anger ; of which I 
was glad, — I would it were at that pass again ! After 
this, Heaven call’d an aunt of mine, that left two 
hundred pounds in a cousin’s hand for me; who, 25 
taking me to be a gallant young spirit, raised a company 
for me with the money, and sent me into Armenia with 
’em. Away I would have run from them, but that I 
could get no company ; and alone I durst not run. I 
was never at battle but once, and there I w'as running, 30 
but Mardonius cudgell’d me : yet I got loose at last, 
but was so afraid that I saw no more than my shoulders 
do, but fled with my whole company amongst my 
enemies, and overthrew ’em. Now the report of my 
valour is come over before me, and they say I was a 35 
raw young fellow, but now I am improved, — a plague 
of their eloquence ! ’twill cost me many a beating : and 
Mardonius might help this too, if he would ; for now 
they think to get honour on me, and all the men I 
have abused call me freshly to account, (worthily as 40 
they call it,) by the way of challenge. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent, Good morrow, Captain Bessus. 

Bes, Good morrow, sir. 

Gent I come to speak with you 

Bes. You’re very welcome. 45 

Gent. From one that holds himself wrong’d by you 
some three years since. Your worth, he says, is famed, 

20 quutlyl unmolested. 

21 Punished as a recreant knight by hanging up by the heels. 
Byce quotes in illustration Faerie Qmene^ VI. vii. 27 — 

He by the heeles him hung upon a tree, 

And batfuld so, that all which passed by 
The picture of his punishment might see.’’ 

Cf. Custom of Country, 11, 3, “Kick and baffle you”; and in i JSenfy 
IV. “call me Yillain and baffle me.” Again in The Womatis Prize, IL i. 7 > 
and often. 

qfi plague of\ So all old eds., except F. “ plague on,” and Q7 ** pox of.” 

40 to account} Only found in Ql and mod. eds. 

41 tAel Omitted in QQ2, 7 * 

Gent.] Qi : all the other old eds. after printing “Enter a Gent.” prefix 
to his speeches “ 3 Gent.” 
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and he doth nothing doubt but you will do him right, 
as beseems a soldier. 

Bes. (aside) A pox on ’em, so they cry all. 50 

Gent. And a slight note I have about me for you, for 
the delivery of which you must excuse me : it is an 
office that friendship calls upon me to do, and no way 
offensive to you, since I desire but right on both sides. 

Bes. ’Tis a challenge, sir, is it not? 55 

Gent, ’Tis an inviting to the field. 

Bes. An inviting ! Oh, cry you mercy ! — (Aside) 
What a compliment he delivers it with ! he might as 
agreeably to my nature present me poison with such a 
speech. [Reads'] Um, um, um — reputation — um, um, 60 
um — call you to account — um, um, um — forced to this 
— um, um, um — ^with my sword — ^um, um, um — like a 
gentleman — um, um, um — dear to me — ^um, um, um — 
satisfaction — ’Tis very well, sir ; I do accept it ; but he 
must await an answer this thirteen weeks. 65 

Gent. Why, sir, he would be glad to wipe off his stain 
as soon as he could. 

Bes. Sir, upon my credit, I am already engaged to 
two hundred and twelve ; all which must have their 
stains wiped off, if that be the word, before him. 70 

GenL Sir, if you be truly engaged but to one, he 
shall stay a competent time. 

Bes. Upon my faith, sir, to two hundred and twelve : 
and I have a spent body too, much bruised in battle ; 
so that I cannot fight, I must be plain with you, above 75 
three combats a-day. All the kindness I can show him, 
is to set him resolvedly in my roll the two hundred 
and thirteenth man, which is something ; for, I tell you, 

I think there will be more after him than before him ; 

I think so. Pray you, commend me to him, and tell 80 
him this. 

Gent. I will, sir. Good morrow to you. 

Bes. Good morrow, good sir. [Barit Gentleman.] — 
Certainly my safest way were to print myself a coward, 

60 um, um] So all but Qi, wbich gives '‘um” only once between each 
phrase. 75 with yo%i\ Only in Qi and Dyce. 

77 resohedfy] Qi alone reads “resolutely.” 

80 I think jo] Dyce supposed this had crept in from “ I think” m the line 
above ; not perceiving that this feigned hesitation about accuracy is Bessus* 
usual coverfor a lie. Cf. ii. I. 121, “ perhaps we had been two to two— I cannot 
tell, some thought we had.” 
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with a discovery how I came by my credit, and clap it 85 
upon every post. I have received above thirty chal- 
lenges within this two hours. Marry, all but the first 
I put off with engagement ; and, by good fortune, the 
first is no madder of fighting than I ; so that that’s 
referred : the place where it must be ended is four days’ 90 
journey off, and our arbitrators are these ; he has 
chosen a gentleman in travel, and I have a special 
friend with a quartan ague, like to hold him this five 
year, for mine ; and when his man comes home, we are 
to expect my friend’s health. If they would send me 95 
challenges thus thick, as long as I lived, I would have 
no other living ; I can make seven shillings a-day o’ 
the paper to the grocers. Yet I learn nothing by all 
these, but a little skill in comparing of styles : I do find 
evidently that there is some one scrivener in this town, 100 
that has a great hand in writing of challenges, for they 
are all of a cut, and six of ’em in a hand ; and they 
all end, My reputation is dear to me, and I must 
require satisfaction.” — Who’s there? more paper, I 
hope. No ; ’tis my Lord Bacurius : I fear ail is not 105 
well betwixt us. 


Enter BaCURIUS. 

Bac. Now, Captain Bessus ; I come about a frivolous 
matter, caused by as idle a report. You know you 
were a coward. 

Bes. Very right. 1 10 

Bac, And wrong’d me. 

Bes, True, my lord. 

Bac, But now people will call you valiant, — desert- 
lessly, 1 think ; yet, for their satisfaction, I will have 
you fight with me. 1 15 

Bes. Oh, my good lord, my deep engagements 

Bac, Tell not me of your engagements, Captain 
Bessus : it is not to be put off with an excuse. For 
my own part, I am none of the multitude that believe 
your conversion from coward. 120 

Bes, My lord, I seek not quarrels, and this belongs 
not to me ; I am not to maintain it. 

91 t&ese] Qi by mistake ** there/’ 

93 iMs Jiw year] QQa, 3» 7: Q4 these five years” : QQS, 6, F. five 
years ” : Qi “ this time here.” 95 send] Qi : the rest ** find.” 
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[act III 


Bac, WhOj then, pray? 

Bes, Bessus the coward wrong'd you. 

Bac Right 125 

Bes, And shall Bessus the valiant maintain what 
Bessus the coward did ? 

Bac. I prithee, leave these cheating tricks. I swear 
thou shaft fight with me, or thou shalt be beaten 
extremely and kick’d. 130 

Bes, Since you provoke me thus far, my lord, I will 
fight with you; and, by my sword, it shall cost me 
twenty pounds but I will have my leg well a week 
sooner purposely. 

Bac, Your leg! why, what ails your leg? I’ll do a 135 
cure on you. Stand up ! {Kicks him. 

Bes. My lord, this is not noble in you. 

Bac. What dost thou with such a phrase in thy 
mouth ? I will kick thee out of all good words before 
I leave thee. [Kicks him, 140 

Bes. My lord, I take this as a punishment for the 
offence I did when I was a coward. 

Bac. When thou wert! confess thyself a coward 
still, or, by this light, I’ll beat thee into sponge. 

Bes, Why, I am one. 145 

Bac. Are you so, sir ? and why do you wear a 
sword, then ? Come unbuckle ; quick ! 

Bes. My lord ! 

Bac. Unbuckle, I say, and give it me ; or, as I live, 
thy head will ache extremely. 150 

Bes. It is a pretty hilt ; and if your lordship take an 
affection to it, with all my heart I present it to you, 
for a new-year s gift 

[Gives his sword with a knife hafiging from the belt] 

Bac. I thank you very heartily. Sweet captain, 
farewell. 1 5 5 

Bes. One word more : I beseech your lordship to 
render me my knife again. 

Bac. Marry, by all means, captain. [Gives back the 
knife.l Cherish yourself with it, and eat hard, good 

133 weltl Not in Qi. 

153 Gives his , . . belt] This stage-direction was inserted by Weber, who 
printed in the scabbard’’ for “ hanging from the belt,” and explained in a 
note that the dagger was worn “ in a sheath attached to the scabbard of the 
sword.” Surely the dagger was worn on the right side, the sword on the left. 
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captain ; we cannot tell whether we shall have any 160 
more such. Adieu, dear captain. \Exit. 

Bes. I will make better use of this than of my sword. 

A base spirit has this vantage of a brave one ; it keeps 
always at a stay, nothing brings it down, not beating. 

I remember I promised the King, in a great audience, 165 
that I would make my backbiters eat my sword to a 
knife: how to get another sword I know not; nor 
know any means left for me to maintain my credit but 
impudence : therefore I will outswear him and ail his 
followers, that this is all thafs left uneaten of my 170 
sword. {Exit. 


Scene III. 

An Apartment in the Palace, 

Enter MardoNIUS. 

Mar, rii move the King; he is most strangely 
alter’d : 

I guess the cause, I fear, too right ; Heaven has 
Some secret end in’t, and ’tis a scourge, no question, 

Justly laid upon him. He has followed me 

Through twenty rooms ; and ever, when I stay 5 

To await his command, he blushes like a girl, 

I Mar. nimovai eU,} In spite of the vigorous protest of the Editors of 177S, 
ve follow Theobald in printing this and nearly all the following speeches of 
Mardonius as verse ; though without always accepting his arrangement, or ever 
throwing out,” as he did, here and there some few trifling monosyllables.” 
In defence of the weakness that the lines, as thus arranged, too often present, 
both in this and the first scene (i. i), we may urge the»probable aim of the 
playwrights at increased fluidity and, perhaps, their disre^rd, in writing dramatic 
poetry, of the effect of the lines to the eye. Light endings, awkward enjambe- 
mentSj and superfluous syllables may be glided over in delivery so as to leave but 
slight impression of irregularity, and to relieve by a nearer approach to a prose 
cadence the harmony and sonority of more regular passages : and we think, in 
opposition apparently to some of our modem dramatists, that lines of such fluid 
irregularity are preferable to professed prose which abounds continually in 
metrical suggestion, and can in a moment of heightened emotion be even guilty 
of ten blank lines In succession I I counted this number in a passage in the 
Third Act (I think) of Mr. Sydney Grundy's Greatest of These— ^ and 
shorter passages elsewhere. Can it be that the exclusive reign of the popgun 
and the cracker in dramatic dialogue is over, and that these are now to be 
supplemented by a return to the music and the poetry that helped to make 
English drama great ? At least in some of the songs of our popular comic 
operas we may hope we have touched the nadir of tastelessness and bathos I 
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And looks upon me as if modesty 

Kept in his business ; so turns away from me ; 

But, if I go on, he follows me again. 

Enter ArbaCES. 

(Aside) See, here he is. I do not use this, yet, lO 

I know not how, I cannot choose but weep 
To see him : his very enemies, I think, 

Whose wounds have bred his fame, if they should see 
him now, 

Would find tears in their eyes. 

Ar 6 . I cannot utter it. Why should I keep 15 

A breast to harbour thoughts I dare not speak? 

Darkness is in my bosom ; and there lie 
A thousand thoughts that cannot brook the light. 

How wilt thou vex me, when this deed is done, 

Conscience, that art afraid to let me name it ! 20 

Mar. How do you, sir .? 

Why, very well, Mardonius : 

How dost thou do ? 

Mar. Better than you, I fear. 

Arl^. I hope thou art; for to be plain with thee, 

Thou art in hell else. Secret scorching flames, 

That far transcend earthly material fires, 25 

Are crept into me, and there is no cure : 

Is it not strange, Mardonius, there’s no cure I 
Mar. Sir, either I mistake, or there is something hid, 
That you would utter to me. 

Ark So there is : 

But yet I cannot do it 

Mar. Out with it, sir. 30 

If it be dangerous, I will not shrink 
To do you service. I shall not esteem 
My life a weightier matter than indeed 
It is : I know ’tis subject to more chances 
Than it has hours ; and I were better lose it 35 

In my king’s cause than with an ague 
Or a fall, or, sleeping, to a thief; as all these 
Are probable enough. Let me but know 
What I shall do for you. 

Art. It will not out Were you with Gobrias, 

And bade him give my sister all content 


40 
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The place affords, and gave her leave to send 
And speak to whom she please ? 

Mar. Yes, sir, I was. 

Arb. And did you to Bacurius say as much 
About Tigranes ? 

Mar, Yes. 

Arb. That's all my business. 45 

Mar, Oh, say not so ! 

You had an answer of all this before : 

Besides, I think this business might be utter'd 
More carelessly. 

Arb, Come, thou shalt have it out I do beseech 
thee, 50 

By all the love thou hast profess'd to me, 

To see my sister from me. 

Mar. Well ; and what ? 

Arb, That’s all 

Mar, That’s strange : shall I say nothing to her ? 
Arb, Not a word : but if thou lov'st me, find 
Some subtle way to make her understand 55 

By signs. 

Mar, But what should I make her understand ? 

Arb, Oh, Mardonius, for that I must be pardon’d. 

Mar. You may ; but I can only see her then. 

Arb. 'Tis true. 

Bear her this ring, then ; and, on more advice, 

Thou shalt speak to her : tell her I do love 60 

My kindred all ; wilt thou ? 

Mar. Is there no more ? 

Arb. Oh, yes ! And her the best : 

Better than any brother loves his sister : 

That’s all. 

Mar. Methinks, this need not have been 
Deliver’d with such caution. I'll do it 65 

Arb. There is more yet : wilt thou be faithful to me ? 
Mar. Sir, if I take upon me to deliver it, 

After I hear it, 111 pass through fire to do it. 

Arb. I love her better than a brother ought 
Dost thou conceive me ? 

47 all\ This word, reqtiired by the metre, is only in Qi, Theo. and Dyce. 

56 Bui what shmddi QQ2, 7 : Qi But what, what should” ; QQs--^, F., 
Dyce “ But what shall.” 59 m] QQi, 2, 7 ; the other old eds. “ one.” 

65 such cauizm] Ql, Dyce ; the other old eds. ** such a caution.” * * Caution ” 
is a trisyllable. 
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Mar, I hope I do not, sir. 70 

Arb, No ! thou art dull. Kneel down before her, 

And never rise again, till she will love me. 

Mar, Why, I think she does. 

Arb, But better than she does 

Another way ; as wives love husbands. 

Mar. Why, 

I think there are few wives that love their husbands 75 
Better than she does you. 

Arb, Thou wilt not understand me. Is it fit 
This should be utter’d plainly? Take it, then, 

Naked as it is : I would desire her love 

Lasciviously, lewdly, incestuously, 80 

To a sin that needs must damn us both, 

And thee too. Dost thou understand me now ? 

Mar. Yes ; there’s your ring again. What have I 
done 

Dishonestly in my whole life, name it, 

That you should put so base a business to me ? 85 

Arb. Did'st thou not tell me thou wouldst do it ? 

Mar. Yes, if I undertook it : but if all 
My hairs were lives, I would not be engaged 
In such a cause to save my last life. 

Arb. O guilt, how poor and weak a thing art thou I 90 
This man that is my servant, whom my breath 
Might blow about the world, might beat me here, 

Having his cause ; whilst I, press’d down with sin, 

Could not resist him. — Dear Mardonius, 

It was a motion misbeseeming man, 95 

And I am sorry for it 

Mar. Pray God you may be so ! You must under- 
2, 7, Th, Dy. : rest ^^you.” 

89 last /^] Theobald printed ** last of life,” for the sake of the metre, though 
of no authority. 

QQl, 2, 3, 7, mod. eds. : rest “upon.’" 

93 QQij 2, 7 : rest “this.’' 94 Bear} Qi, Th. Dy. : rest “hear.’* 

97 Pray QQij 2, 7 : Q. 1631 and the other old eds. read Heaven 
grant.’* Cp. aotes on iv. 4. 4, v. 4, 2ir, etc. The licenser’s authority in such 
matters rested on the Act of 1606 (3rd Jac. I, c, 21) passed “ for the pre- 
venting and avoiding the great abuse of the holy name of God in stage-play^, 
interludes, may-games, shewes and such like.’’ The growing strictness of 
surveillance over the language of plays is illustrated by the Star Chamber’s 
action in 1633 in regard to Ben Jonson’s Magnetic Lady^ wherein the players 
had interpolated sundry oaths after it had received the sanction of the Master 
of the Revels, Sir Henry Herbert was able in this case to dear himself of aU 
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stand, nothing that you can utter can remove my love 
and service from my prince ; but otherwise, I think I 
shall not love you more, for you are sinful ; and, if you loo 
do this crime, you ought to have no laws, for, after this, 
it will be great injustice in you to punish any offender 
for any crime. For myself, I find my heart too big ; I 
feel I have not patience to look on, whilst you run these 
forbidden courses. Means I have none but your favour ; 105 
and I am rather glad that I shall lose ’em both together, 
than keep ’em with such conditions. I shall find a 
dwelling amongst some people, where, though our gar- 
ments perhaps be coarser, we shall be richer far within, 
and harbour no such vices in ’em. God preserve you, 1 10 
and mend you i 

Ark Mardonius ! stay, Mardonius ! for, though 
My present state require nothing but knaves 
To be about me, such as are prepared 
For every wicked act, yet who does know 1 1 5 

But that my loathed fate may turn about, 

And I have use for honest men again ? 

I hope I may : I prithee, leave me not 

Enter Bessus to them, 

Bes. Where is the King } 

Mar. There. 1 20 

Bes. An’t please your majesty, there’s the knife. 

Arb. What knife? 

Bes. The sword is eaten. 

Mar. Away you fool ! the King is serious, 

And cannot now admit your vanities. 125 

Bes. Vanities! I’m no honest man, if my enemies 
have not brought it to this. What, do you think I lie ? 

Arb. No, no ; ’tis well, Bessus ; ’tis very well : 

I’m glad on’t. 

complicity ; but the added caution thus induced made him strike out, in Jan. 
1634, many expressions such as ‘*faith,” ^‘death/* “slight,” in Davenant’s Wits^ 
which upon the latter's appeal to the King were pronounced by Charles ex- 
cusable “ as asseverations and no oaths.” — (Coiiier^s History of Dram. Poetry^ 
i. 356, 4S0, 483.) 

1 10 God . . . mmdyoul QQi, 2, 7 : QQ3--6, F. “ the Gods,” also omitting 
**yoa” after **mend,” which Weber follows, placing a dash after ** mend” to 
mark an unwished sentence : Th. Col- “ The Gods preserve and mend you” ; 
Dyce, “ The gods preserve you and mend you.” 

1 13 repiir^ QQl, 2, 7 : rest “require.” 


X 
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Man If your enemies brought it to that, your 130 
enemies are cutlers. Come, leave the King. 

Bes, Why, may not valour approach him ^ 

Mar. Yes ; but he has affairs. Depart, or I shall be 
something unmannerly with you. 

Arb, No ; let him stay, Mardonius, let him stay ; 135 

I have occasions with him very weighty, 

And I can spare you now. 

Mar. Sir ? 

Arb. Why, I can spare you now. 

Bes. Mardonius, give way to the state-affairs. 

Mar. Indeed, you are fitter for his present purpose. 

[Exit 

Arb. Bessus, I should employ thee : wilt thou do'^t ? 140 
Bes. Do’t for you ! by this air, I will do anything, 
without exception, be it a good, bad, or indifferent 
thing. 

Arb. Do not swear. 

Bes. By this light, but I will ; any thing whatsoever. 145 
Arb. But I shall name a thing 
Thy conscience will not suffer thee to do. 

Bes. I would fain hear that thing. 

' Arb. Why, I would have thee get my sister for me, — 
Thou understand’st me, — in a wicked manner. i$o 

Bes. Oh, you would have a bout with her ? Til do’t, 
ril do’t, iTaith. 

Arb. Wilt thou ? dost thou make no more on't? 

Bes, More ! no. Why, is there any thing else ? if 
there be, tell me ; it shall be done too. I5S 

Arb. Hast thou no greater sense of such a sin ? 

Thou art too wicked for my company, 

Though I have hell within me, and mayst yet 
Corrupt me further. Pray thee, answer me, 

How do I show to thee after this motion ? 160 

Bes. Why, your majesty looks as well, in my opinion, 
as ever you did since you were born. 

Arb. But thou appear^st to me, after thy grant, 

The ugliest, loathed, detestable thing, 

That I have ever met with. Thou hast eyes 165 

136 cccasions\ QQi, 2, 7, Dyce : rest occasion.” 

138 thei QQi, 2, 3, 7 : Q4 “those” : QQs, 6, F. “these/' 

139 Ms\ So all, except QQS> F. “this.” 
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Like flames of sulphur, which, methinks, do dart 
Infection on me ; and thou hast a mouth 
Enough to take me in, where there do stand 
Four rows of iron teeth, 

Bes. I feel no such thing. But 'tis no matter how I 170 
look ; ril do your business as well as they that look 
better : and when this is dispatch^, if you have a mind 
to your mother, tell me, and you shall see FlI set it 
hard. 

Arb. My mother ! — Heaven forgive me, to hear this ! 175 
I am inspired with horror. — Now I hate thee 
Worse than my sin ; which, if I could come by, 

Should suffer death eternal, ne'er to rise 

In any breast again. Know, I will die 

Languishing mad, as I resolve I shall, 180 

Ere I will deal by such an instrument 

Thou art too sinful to employ in this : 

Out of the world, away ! \Beats him. 

Bes. What do you mean, sir ? 

Arb, Hung round with curses, take thy fearful flight 
Into the deserts ; where, 'mongst all the monsters, 185 
If thou find'st one so beastly as thyself, 

Thou shalt be held as innocent. 

Bes, Good sir 

Arb, If there were no such instruments as thou, 

We kings could never act such wicked deeds. 

Seek out a man that mocks divinity, I90 

That breaks each precept both of God and man. 

And nature's too, and does it without lust, 

Merely because it is a law and good, 

And live with him ; for him thou canst not spoil ; 

Away, I say 1 — [Exit BeSSUS. 

I will not do this sin : 19S 

ril press it here till it do break my breast. 

It heaves to get out ; but thou art a sin, 

And, spite of torture, I will keep thee in. [Exit. 

j 6 &-^suipMr , . iron ieeihl The description seems reminiscent of the 
miracle plays, not extinct till i6cx> ; but possibly of Queene^ 1. xi. 12 — 14, 
where the rows of teeth are three, 

I S3 Beats him] Weber did rightly to insert this stage-direction. This is the 
occasion referred to in his interview with the Swordmen, Act iv, sc. 3. IL 12, 23. 
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ACT IV. 

Scene I. 

A Room in the House of GOBRIAS. 

Enter GOBRiAS, Panthea, and Spaconia. 

Gob. Have you written, madam ? 

Pan. Yes, good Gobrias. 

Gob. And with a kindness and such winning words 
As may provoke him, at one instant, feel 
His double fault ; your wrong, and his own rashness ? 

Pan. I have sentwords enough, if words may win him S 
From his displeasure ; and such words, I hope. 

As shall gain much upon his goodness, Gobrias. 

Yet fearing, since they are many, and a woman's, 

A poor belief may follow, I have woven 

As many truths within 'em to speak for me, lo 

That, if he be but gracious and receive 'em 

Gob. Good lady, be not fearful: though he should not 
Give you your present end in this, believe it, 

You shall feel, if your virtue can induce you 

To labour out this tempest (which, I know, 15 

Is but a poor proof 'gainst your patience), 

All these contents your spirit will arrive at, 

Newer and sweeter to you. Your royal brother, 

When he shall once collect himself, and see 

How far he has been asunder from himself, 20 

What a mere stranger to his golden temper, 

Must, from those roots of virtue, never dying. 

Though somewhat stopt with humour, shoot again 
Into a thousand glories, bearing his fair branches 

Act IV., Sc, I. 

Seem I. A Room, etc.] Dyce's correction, for Weber’s ‘‘ The Apartment 
of the Princess in the Palace,” a correction he supports by Act iv. sc. 4, 11 . 
45-6, which show that Panthea was not confined in the Palace, and by 
Arbaces’ words near the end, v. 4. 271, “ One call the queen [f. e. Panthea] 
... she is in Gobrias’ house.” S since\ Omitted in QQ4, 5, 6, F. 

15 labour qu{\ i. e. ride out, Qi and mod. eds. : rest have “ labour on*t, this 
tempest ” in sense, I suppose, of ‘‘reflect on it.” But cf. iii. i. 199 note. 
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High as our hopes can look at, straight as justice, 

Loaden with ripe contents. He loves you dearly ; 

I know it, and I hope I need not further 
Win you to understand it 
Pan, I believe it : 

Howsoever, I am sure I love him dearly ; 

So dearly, that if any thing I write 30 

For my enlarging should beget his anger, 

Fleaven be a witness with me, and my faith, 

I had rather live entombed here. 

Gob, You shall not feel a worse stroke than your 
grief ; 

I am sorry ’tis so sharp. I kiss your hand, 35 

And this night will deliver this true story 
With this hand to your brother. 

Pan. Peace go with you I 

You are a good man. — \Bxit GOBRIAS. 

My Spaconia, 

Why are you ever sad thus ? 

Spa. Oh, dear lady ! 

Pan. Prithee, discover not a way to sadness, 40 

Nearer than I have in me. Our two sorrows 
Work, like two eager hawks, who shall get highest 
How shall I lessen thine ? for mine, I fear, 

Is easier known than cured. 

Spa. Heaven comfort both, 

And give yours happy ends, however I 45 

Fall in my stubborn fortunes. 

Pan. This but teaches 

How to be more familiar with our sorrows, 

That are too much our masters. Good Spaconia, 

How shall I do you service ? 

Spa. Noblest lady, 

You make me more a slave still to your goodness, 50 
And only live to purchase thanks to pay you ; 

For that is all the business of my life now. 

I will be bold, since you will have it so, 

To ask a noble favour of you. 

Pan. Speak it ; ^tis yours ; for from so sweet a virtue 55 

z*! n&i\ So all but Q6 — ** no.” 

29 All eds. but Qi and Dy. prefix to this word needle 

** But,” spoiling the metre. 46 TMsJ This mood of resignation. 

51 kw} Constructed with **you make me” in preceding line. 
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No ill demand has issue. 

Spa, Then, ever-virtuous, let me beg your will 
In helping me to see the Prince Tigranes, 

With whom I am equal prisoner, if no more. 

Pan, Reserve me to a greater end, Spaconia ; 6o 

Bacurius cannot want so much good manners 
As to deny your gentle visitation, 

Though you came only with your own command. 

Spa, I know they will deny me, gracious madam, 

Being a stranger, and so little famed, 65 

So utter empty of those excellences 

That have authority : but in you, sweet lady, 

All these are natural ; beside, a power 
Derived immediate from your royal brother, 

Whose least word in you may command the kingdom. 70 
Pan, More than my word, Spaconia, you shall carry, 

For fear it fail you. 

Spa, Dare you trust a token ? 

Madam, I fear I am grown too bold a beggar. 

Pan, You are a pretty one ; and, trust me, lady, 

It joys me I shall do a good to you, 75 

Though to myself I never shall be happy. 

Here, take this ring, and from me as a token \Gives ring. 
Deliver it: I think they will not stay you. 

So, all your own desires go with you, lady ! 

Spa, And sweet peace to your grace 1 

Pan, Pray Heaven, I find it ! 80 

\_Exetmt, 


Scene II. 

A Prison, 

Tigranes discovered, 

Tigr, Fool that I am ! I have undone myself, 

And with my own hand turn'd my fortune round, 

59 no\ Qi : the rest “not.’* 

67 havel Qi : the rest “ tame,” a rare instance of improvement on the first ed. 
Scene II. 

A Prison] This note of locality first appears in Q2 — Enter Tigranes in 
frismT a somewhat rare instance of any such note in the old eds. 

I FoqI that lam, eU.'} This rather difficult speech represents the transition 
in Tigranes from a sense of the failure of his passion for Panthea (who is in- 
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That was a fair one : I have childishly 
Play'd with my hope so long, till I have broke it, 

And now too late I mourn for’t. Oh, Spaconia, 5 

Thou hast found an even way to thy revenge now ! 

Why didst thou follow me, like a faint shadow, 

To wither my desires ? But, wretched fool. 

Why did I plant thee 'twixt the sun and me, 

To make me freeze thus ? why did I prefer her 10 

To the fair princess ? Oh, thou fool, thou fool, 

Thou family of fools, live like a slave still, 

And in thee bear thine own hell and thy torment ! 

Thou hast deserved it. Could'st thou find no lady, 

But she that has thy hopes, to put her to, 15 

And hazard all thy peace ? none to abuse, 

But she that loved thee ever, poor Spaconia ? 

And so much loved thee, that in honesty 
And honour thou art bound to meet her virtues ! 

She, that forgot the greatness of her griefs, 20 

And miseries that must follow such mad passions, 

Endless and wild as woman's ! she, that for thee. 

And with thee, left her liberty, her name, 

And country ! You have paid me, equal Heavens, 

And sent my own rod to correct me with, 25 

A woman ! For inconstancy FIl suffer ; 

Lay it on, justice, till my soul melt in me. 

For my unmanly, beastly, sudden doting 
Upon a new face, after all my oaths, 

Many and strange ones. 30 

I feel my old fire flame again, and bum 
So strong and violent, that, should I see her 
Again, the grief and that would kill me. 


tended by *‘the sun,” “the lady . . . that has thy hopes”) to a realization 
and a repentance of his inddelity to Spaconia, Its opening lines allude to his 
action in bringing the latter, whose “ even way to her reveaage *’ is of course the 
dissuasion of Panthea from loving him. * ^ Played with my hope so long ” (line 
4) means that by changing from one woman to the other he has forfeited happi- 
ness altogether. In line 25 my own rod ” means Panther the rod he had laid 
upon Spaconia, which is made the cause of his own imprisonment. 

10 prefer} present, recommend. 14 Only in QQi, 2, 7. mod, eds. 

20 griefs} Qi, Dy, : the rest ** grief.” 

22 Mnkias .... woman^s} Qi : i.e. being so endless and wild as they are in 
women- QQ2 — 5, 7, F. “ as women ” : Q6 as woman.” Theobald, Colman, 
and Weber all read **in women,” which Coleridge, %norant of Qi, approved 
(MffmnSf iL 2^$% 24e^mi}jmt. 
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Enter Bacurius and Spaconia. 

Bac, Lady, 

Your token I acknowledge ; you may pass : 

There is the king. 

Spa, I thank your lordship for it [^jti/Bacurius. 35 
Tigr, She comes, she comes ! Shame hide me ever 
from her ! 

Would I were buried, or so far removed, 

Light might not find me out ! I dare not see her. 

Spa, Nay, never hide yourself; for, were you hid 
Where earth hides all her riches, near her centre, 40 

My wrongs, without more day, would light me to you. 

I must speak ere I die. Were all your greatness 
Doubled upon you, you’re a perjured man, 

And only mighty in the wickedness 

Of wronging women. Thou art false, false prince ! 45 

I live to see him ; poor Spaconia lives 
To tell thee thou art false, and then no more : 

She lives to tell thee thou art more unconstant 
Than all ill women ever were together ; 

Thy faith as firm as raging overflows, 50 

That no bank can command ; and as lasting 
As boys’ gay bubbles, blown i’ the air and broken : 

The wind is fix’d to thee ; and sooner shall 

The beaten mariner with his shrill whistle 

Calm the loud murmurs of the troubled main, 55 

And strike it smooth again, than thy soul fall 

To have peace in love with any : thou art all 

That all good men must hate ; and if thy story 

Shall tell succeeding ages what thou wert, 

Oh, let it spare me in it, lest true lovers, 60 

In pity of my wrongs, burn thy black legend, 

And with their curses shake thy sleeping ashes ! 

Tigr, Oh! oh! 

Spa, The Destinies, I hope, have pointed out 
Our ends alike, that thou mayst die for love, 65 

Though not for me ; for, this assure thyself, 

39/tfr3 Qi, I>y. : the rest ‘"or.” 44 Ql, Dy. : rest “your.” 

^*1 then no morel i, e. lives no more, as Dyce; not “tells no more” as 
Seward. $1 and] only in Qi, Dyce. 

53 ped to thee] fixed compared to thee (Dyce). 

55 murmurs] Qiand Dy. : the rest “murmur.” 
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The princess hates thee deadly, and will sooner 
Be won to marry with a bull, and safer, 

Than such a beast as thou art, — {Aside) I have struck, 

I fear, too deep ; beshrow me for it ! — Sir, 70 

This sorrow works me, like a cunning friendship, 

Into the same piece with it — (Aside) He"s ashamed : 

Alas, I have been too rugged ! — Dear my lord, 

I am sorry I have spoken any thing, 

Indeed I am, that may add more restraint 75 

To that too much you have. Good sir, be pleased 
To think it was a fault of love, not malice, 

And do as I will do, — forgive it, prince : 

I do, and can, forgive the greatest sins 
To me you can repent of. Pray, believe me. 80 

Tigr. Oh, my Spaconia ! oh, thou virtuous woman ! 

Spa. No more, the King, sir. 

Enter ArbaCES, BaCURIUS and MardONIUS. 

Arb, Have you been careful of our noble prisoner, 

That he want nothing fitting for his greatness > 

Bac. I hope his grace will quit me for my care, sir. 8S 
Arb. ’Tis well, — Royal Tigranes, health ! 

Tigr. More than the strictness of this place can give, 
sir, 

I offer back again to great Arbaces. 

Arb. We thank you, worthy prince ; and pray, excuse 
us; 

We have not seen you since your being here. 90 

I hope your noble usage has been equal 
With your own person : your imprisonment, 

If it be any, I dare say, is easy ; 

And shall not outlast two days. 

Tigr, I thank you : 

My usage here has been the same it was, 95 

Worthy a royal conqueror. For my restraint, 

It came unkindly, because much unlook*d*for ; 

But I must bear it 

Arb. What lady's that, Bacurius ? 

70 QQ3, 4 have ** beshrew.^* 

’71-2 marks me .. . same piece with iti makes me haxsb and cruel like itself, 
even as close friends become alike. 

72 Mis} Qi, Tbeo. Web. Dyce : rest “ *tis.** 

80 me} Only in Qi, Dyce. 
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Bac. One of the princess’ women, sir. 

Arb, I feared it 

Why comes she hither ? 

Bac. To speak with the Prince Tigranes. loo 

Arb. From whom, Bacurius ? 

Bac, From the princess, sir. 

Arb. I knew I had seen her. 

Mar. (aside) His fit begins to take him now again : 

’tis a strange fever, and ’twill shake us all anon, I fear. 
Would he were well cured of this raging folly ! Give me 105 
the wars, where men are mad, and may talk what they 
list, and held the bravest fellows ; this pelting, prattling 
peace is good for nothing ; drinking’s a virtue to’t. 

Arb. I see there’s truth in no man, nor obedience, 

But for his own ends. Why did you let her in ? no 

Bac. It was your own command to bar none from 
him ; 

Besides, the princess sent her ring, sir, for my warrant. 

Arb. A token to Tigranes, did she not } 

Sirrah, tell truth. 

Bac. 1 do not use to lie, sir ; 

’Tis no way I eat or live by ; and I think 1 1 5 

This is no token, sir. 

Mar. (aside) This combat has undone him; if he had 
been well beaten, he had been temperate. I shall never 
see him handsome again, till he have an horseman’s 
staff poked through his shoulders, or an arm broke 120 
with a bullet 

Arb. I am trifled with. 

Bac. Sir ? 

Arb. I know it, as I know thee to be false. 

Mar. (aside) Now the clap comes. 

Bac. You never knew me so, sir, I dare speak it ; 125 

And durst a worse man tell me, though my better 

Mar. (aside) ’Tis well said, by my soul. 

Arb. Sirrah, you answer as you had no life. 

Bac. That I fear, sir, to lose nobly. 

Arb. I say, sir, once again 

103 Mar. (aside)] Dyce prints this speech as verse ; hut the metrical accent 
of the first two lines cannot overbear the prosaic sentiment and accent of the rest. 

107 pelting paltiy. 107 prattling Qi, Dyce : rest ‘‘ prating.’* 

1 14 Sirra^ Ql, Dyce : rest Sir.’* 

120 pokid thrrngK) Qi, Dyce : rest “yoked through.” 
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Bac, You may say what you please, sir. 130 

Mar. {aside) Would I might do so 1 

Arb. I will, sir ; and say openly, 

This woman carries letters : by my life, 

I know she carries letters ; this woman does it. 

Man Would Bessus were here, to take her aside and 
search her ! he would quickly tell you what she carried, 135 
sir. 

Arb. I have found it out, this woman carries letters. 

Man {aside) If this hold, 'twill be an ill world for 
bawds, chambermaids, and post-boys. I thank Heaven, 

I have none but his letters-paten ts, things of his own 140 
inditing, 

Arb. Prince, this cunning cannot do't. 

Ti^r. Do what, sir? I reach you not 

Arb. It shall not serve your turn, prince. 

Tign Serve my turn, sir ! 145 

Arb. Ay, sir, it shall not serve your turn. 

Tign Be plainer, good sir. 

Arb. This woman shall carry no more letters back to 
your love, Panthea; by Heaven she shall not; I say she 
shall not 150 

Mar. {aside) This would make a saint swear like a 
soldier, and a soldier like Termagant. 

Tign This beats me more, King, than the blows you 
gave me. 

Arb. Take 'em away both, and together let 'em be 
prisoners, strictly and closely kept ; or, sirrah, your life 155 
shall answer it; and let nobody speak with 'em hereafter. 

Tign Well, I am subject to you, 

And must endure these passions. 

Spa. {aside) This is th' imprisonment I have look'd 
for always, 

131 Mar.] Qi, Dyce : the rest annex it to Bacurius’ speech. 

134 Would Bessus i etc.] spoken perhaps satirically of Bessus* servile com- 
plaisance, hut more probably as coarse humour to divert Arbaces’ jealous 
mood. 

152 and a , Termagant} Only in Ql and mod. eds. Termagant was a 
violent deity, supposed Saracenic, that figured in Miracle-plays. Hamlet (III. 
iL 12) would have a ranting actor ** whipped for overdoing Termagant.** 

154 de prisoners} Dyce, follg. Qi, “vm be p.®*: the rest ‘‘them 
prisoners be.^* 

157 Tigr.] Soall, except Ql “Bac.** 

159 Spac.] So QQi, 7 and mod. eds. ; the rest print the two lm« as the 
continuation of Tigranes’ speedb. 
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And the dear place I would choose. 

[Exeunt Bacurius, Tigranes, and Sfaconia. 
Mar, Sir, have you done well now? i6o 

Arb, Dare you reprove it? 

Mar, No. 

Arb, You must be crossing me. 

Mar, I have no letters, sir, to anger you, 

But a dry sonnet of my corporal’s 

To an old sutler’s wife ; and that FIl burn, sir. 

’Tislike to prove a fine age for the ignorant. 165 

Arb, How darest thou so often forfeit thy life? 

Thou knowest it is in my power to take it 

Mar, Yes, and I know you wo’not ; or if you do, 

You’ll miss it quickly. 

Arb, Why ? 

Mar, Who shall then tell you of these childish follies, 17c 
When I am dead ? who shall put-to his power 
To draw those virtues out of a flood of humours, 

Where they are drown’d, and make ’em shine again ? 

No, cut my head off ; 

Then you may talk, and be believed, and grow worse, 175 
And have your too self-glorious temper rock’d 
Into a dead sleep, and the kingdom with you, 

Till foreign swords be in your throats, and slaughter 
Be every where about you, like your flatterers. 

Do, kill me. 180 

Ark Prithee, be tamer, good Mardonius. 

Thou know’st I love thee ; nay, I honour thee ; 

Believe it, good old soldier, I am all thine ; 

But I am rack’d clean from myself ; bear with me ; 

Wo’t thou bear with me, good Mardonius ? 185 

Enter GOBRIAS, 

Mar, There comes a good man ; love him too ; he’s 
temperate ; 

160 dmr\ QQl, a, 3, 7 and mod. eds.: rest dearer.^* 

160 hamyoui QQi, 2, 3, 7, Col. Web, Dyce : rest ‘‘you have.’’ 

164 sutkrsl camp«victuallei^s ; so all, except Qi, “saddler’s.” 

170 thml Only in Qi, Dyce. 

1 71 pta-tQ his So all. It means * * set to work.” 

173 Whefe\ Qi, Dyce: rest “when.” 

174 hmd After these words Qi (alone) prints “ doe, kill me,” as well as 

at the end of speech, where all the old eds. have them. 

176 roc]id\ Seward’s correction for “ rott ” of all the old eds. 

183 all\ Only in Qi, Dyce. 185 goodl Qi, Dyce : rest “ my.” 
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You may live to have need of such a virtue ; 

Rage is not still in fashion. 

Ard. Welcome, good Gobrias. 

Go 6 . My service and this letter to your grace. 

Ard. From whom ? 

Gok From the rich mine of virtue and all beauty, 190 
Your mournful sister. 

Ard. She is in prison, Gobrias, is she not? 

Gok [kneels.] She is, sir, till your pleasure do enlarge 
her, 

Which on my knees I beg. Oh, ’tis not fit 

That all the sweetness of the world in one, 195 

The youth and virtue that would tame wild tigers, 

And wilder people that have known no manners, 

Should live thus cloistered up ! For your love’s sake, 

If there be any in that noble heart 

To her, a wretched lady and forlorn, 200 

Or for her love to you, which is as much 
As nature and obedience ever gave, 

Have pity on her beauties ! 

Ark, Prithee, stand up. 'Tis true, she is too fair, 

And all these commendations but her own : 205 

Would thou hadst never so commended her. 

Or I ne’er lived to have heard it, Gobrias ! 

If thou but knew’st the wrong her beauty does her, 

Thou would’st, in pity of her, be a liar. 

Thy ignorance has drawn me, wretched man, 210 

Whither myself nor thou canst well tell. Oh my fate ! 

I think she loves me, but I fear another 

Is deeper in her heart : how think’st thou, Gobrias ? 

Gok. I do beseech your grace, believe it not ; 

For, let me perish, if it be not false. 215 

Good sir, read her letter. [Arbaces reads. 

Mar. (aszde)This love, or what a devil it is, I know not, 
begets more mischief than a wake. I had rather be 
well beaten, starved, or lousy, than live within the air 
on’t. He that had seen this brave fellow charge through 220 
a grove of pikes but t’other day, and look upon him 
now, will ne’er believe his eyes again. If he continue 


190 aiij Only in QQi, 2? 7, Theo. Dyce. 
193 dbj Qi and mod. eds : rest “ to/* 
20 $j^nm^sZ} QQs, 6, F, **know*st.” 
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.thus but two days more, a tailor may beat him with 
one hand tied behind him. 

Ark Alas, she would be at liberty ! 225 

And there be thousand reasons, Gobrias, 

Thousands, that will deny it ; 

Which if she knew, she would contentedly 
Be where she is, and bless her virtue for it, 

And me, though she were closer; she would, Gobrias ; 230 
Good man, indeed she would. 

Gob. Then, good sir, for her satisfaction, 

Send for her, and with reason let her know 
Why she must live thus from you. 

Ark I will Go, bring her to me. [Exeunt 235 


Scene III. 

A Room in the House of BesSUS. 

Enter Bessus, Hoo Sword Men, and Boy. 

Bes. YouVe very welcome, both ! — Some stools there, 
boy; 

And reach a table. — Gentlemen o’ the sword, 

Pray sit, without any more compliment. — Begone, child. 

[Exit Boy. 

I have been curious in the searching of you, 

Because I understand you wise and valiant persons. 5 
1st Sw. JkT. We understand ourselves, sir. 

Bes. Nay, gentlemen, and my dear friends o’ the 
sword, 

No compliment, I pray ; but to the cause 
I hang upon, which, in few, is my honour. 

225 sM ‘wo-u/d] Theobald without authority pi'inted ‘‘ she fain would.’' 

229 mrtue\ QQij 2, 7, Dyce: rest ‘‘virtues.'' 

230 daserl confined more closely. 

Scene III.] Theobald and Colman followed the old eds. in printing thk 
scene as a mixture of prose and verse. Weber, followed by Dyce, arranged it 
all as metre. Though prose throughout might have been preferable, the verse 
in places is unmistakable. It was probably intended to suggest the mock- 
heroic, and the dialogue presents no reason for varying the vehicle. 

Sword Me}i] Bullies who posed as masters of fence and in questions of 
honour. 7 Only in QQi, 2, 7 » Th., Dy. 

8 cause] Dyce's alteration to “case” here, and in 1. ii, seems needless. 

9 few] I. e. in few words. 
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2nd Sw, M, You cannot hang too much, sir, for your 

honour. lo 

But to your cause : be wise, and speak the truth. 

Bes, My first doubt is, my beating by my prince. 

1st Sw, M. Stay there a little, sir : do you doubt a 
beating ? 

Or have you had a beating by your prince? 

Bes, Gentlemen o' the sword, my prince has beaten 

me. 15 

2nd Sw, M, Brother, what think you of this case ? 

1st Sw, M. If he have beaten him, the case is clear. 

2nd Sw, M. If he have beaten him, I grant the 
case. — 

But how ? — we cannot be too subtle in this business — 

I say, but how? 

Bes, Even with his royal hand. 20 

1st Sw, M, Was it a blow of love or indignation ? 

Bes. Twas twenty blows of indignation, gentlemen, 
Besides two blows o' the face. 

2nd Sw, M, Those two blows o' the face have made 
a new case on't ; 

The rest were but an honourable rudeness. 25 

1st Sw, M, Two blows o' the face, and given by a 
worse man, 

I must confess, as we sword-men say, had turn'd 
The business : mark me, brother, by a worse man ; 

But being by his prince, had they been ten, 

And those ten drawn ten teeth, besides the hazard 30 
Of his nose for ever, all these had been but favours. 

This is my flat opinion, which I'll die in. 

2nd Sw. M. The King may do much, captain, believe 
it; 

For had he crack'd your skull through, like a bottle, 

Or broke a rib or two with tossing of you, 35 

Yet you had lost no honour. This is strange, 

You may imagine, but this is truth now, captain, 

Bes. I will be glad to embrace it, gentlemen. 

But how far may he strike me ? 

II wist . . • initK\ These words axe assigned to Bessus in all but Qi 
and Dyce. 13 dread, 

24r£?x<r]Qi, Dyce: rest “cause*’' 

25 kmmrable\ QQi, 2, 7 and mod, eds.: rest “ horrible.*' 

27 we] QQi, 2, 7, By.: rest “the.*' 
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, 1 st Sw, M. There's another, 

A new cause rising from the time and distance, 40 

In which I will deliver my opinion. 

He may strike, beat, or cause to be beaten ; 

For these are natural to man : 

Your prince, I say, may beat you so far forth 

As his dominion reacheth ; that's for the distance ; 45 

The time, ten miles a-day, I take it 

2 nd Sw, M, Brother, you err, 'tis fifteen miles a-day ; 

His stage is ten, his beatings are fifteen. 

Bes, 'Tis the longest, but we subjects must 

1st Sw, M, Be subject to it : you are wise and vir- 
tuous. 50 

Bes. Obedience ever makes that noble use on't, 

To which I dedicate my beaten body. 

I must trouble you a little further, gentlemen o' the 
sword. 

2nd Sw. Jf. No trouble at all to us, sir, if we may 
Profit your understanding : we are bound, 5S 

By virtue of our calling, to utter our opinions 
Shortly and discreetly. 

Bes. My sorest business is, I have been kick'd. 

2 nd Sw, M, How far, sir? 

Bes, Not to flatter myself in it, all over : 

My sword lost, but not forced ; for discreetly 60 

I render’d it, to save that imputation. 

ist Sw. M. It show’d discretion, the best part of 
valour. 

2 nd Sw. M, Brother, this is a pretty case ; pray, 
ponder on't: 

Our friend here has been kick'd. 

1 st Sw, M. He has so, brother. 

2 nd Sw, M. Sorely, he says. Now, had he sit down 
here 65 

Upon the mere kick, 't had been cowardly. 

1st Sw, M. I think it had been cowardly indeed. 

2 nd Sw, M, But our friend has redeem'd it, in de- 
livering 

40 caus^ So all eds,, old and modem, except Dyce, who by a mistake very 
rare with him reports Qi as reading ‘‘case,” and reads that himself. 

60 hst^ but not Theobald*s alteration for “forced bnt not lost,” of all 

the old eds. 63 case] QQs, 6, F. “ cause.” 

6 S szt] Qi : QQ2--6, F. “ set ” : Q 7 ‘‘ sat.” 
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His sword without compulsion ; and that man 

That took it of him, I pronounce a weak one, 70 

And his kicks nullities ; 

He should have kick'd him after the delivery, 

Which is the confirmation of a coward. 

1 st Sw. M. Brother, I take it you mistake the 
question ; 

For say, that I were kick'd. 

2nd Sw. M, 1 must not say so ; 75 

Nor I must not hear it spoke by the tongue of man : 

You kick'd, dear brother ! you are merry. 

1 st Sw, M. But put the case, I were kick’d. 

2nd Sw. M. Let them put it, 

That are things weary of their lives, and know not 
Honour 1 put the case, you were kick'd 1 

1st Sw, M, I do not say 80 

I was kick'd. 

2nd Sw. M. Nor no silly creature that wears his head 
Without a case, his soul in a skin-coat : 

You kick'd, dear brother! 

Bes, Nay, gentlemen, let us do what we shall do. 

Truly and honestly ! good sirs, to the question. 85 

1 st Sw. M. Why, then, I say suppose your boy 
kick'd, captain. 

2nd Sw. M. The boy may be supposed, he's liable : 

But, kick my brother 1 

1 st Sw. M. A foolish, forward zeal, sir, in my friend ! 

But to the boy : suppose the boy were kick'd. 90 

Bes. I do suppose it. 

1 st Sw. M. Has your boy a sword ? 

Bes. Surely, no ; I pray, suppose a sword too. 

1st Sw. M. I do suppose it. You grant, your boy 
was kick'd, then. 

2 nd Sw. M. By no means, captain; let it be supposed 
still : 

The word ** grant " makes not for us. 

1 st Sw. M. I say, this must 95 

Be granted. 

72 Miveryl QQS, 6, F. read ‘delivering.’’ 

81-2 tkai wmrs . . . sUn^cmt‘\ L e. that has an unprotected head and skin to 
be beaten. HalliwelFs DuHonaty quotes the phrase to curry one’s skin-coat,” 
i. e. beat severely. 

87 hii\ Ql, Th.jDy. : the rest “is ” by ellipse of subject. 
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^ 2nd Sw, M, This must be granted, brother ! 

is^ Sw. M. Ay, 

This must be granted. 

2nd Sw, M, Still, the must 1 

1st Sw. M. I say, 

This must be granted. 

2nd Sw. M, Give me the must again ! 

Brother, you palter. 

1st Sw, M. I will not hear you, wasp. 

2nd Sw. M. Brother, I say, you palter ; the must 

three times lOO 

Together ! I wear as sharp steel as another man, 

And my fox bites as deep, musted, my dear brother ! 

But to the cause again. 

Bes, Nay, look you, gentlemen — 

2nd Stv, M. In a word, I ha’ done. 

1 st Sw, M, A tall man, but intemperate ; 

Tis great pity. Once more, suppose the boy kick’d. 

2nd Sw, M, Forward. 105 

1st Sw, M, And, being thoroughly kick’d, laughs at 
the kicker. 

2nd Sw, M, So much for us. Proceed. 

1st Sw. M, And in this beaten scorn, as I may call it, 
Delivers up his weapon ; where lies the error ? 

Bes. It lies i’ the beating, sir ; I found it four days 

since. 1 1 o 

2 nd Sw. M, The error, and a sore one, as I take it, 

Lies in the thing kicking. 

Bes. I understand that well ; ’tis sore indeed, sir. 

1 st Sw. M, That is, according to the man that did it. 

2nd Sw, M, There springs a new branch : whose was 
the foot ? 

Bes, A lord’s. 1 1 5 

1st Sw, M, The case is mighty ; but, had it been two 
lords, 

And both had kick’d you, if you laugh’d, ’tis clear. 

97 thi\ Qi, Dy. : rest ‘'tins.’’ 

98 Give me\ QQS, 6, F, print “ I, give me.” 

102 fox\ A familiar term for the old English broadsword. Cf. Mad Laver, i. 
I, All the old foxes hunted to their holes ” (speaking of the conclusion 
of a peace). 103 cattse} Dyce alters to “case.” 

104 iaU man] man of mettle. 

115 lords] Qi misprints “Ah, Lords.” 
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Bes. I did laugh ; but how will that help me, gentle- 
men ? 

2nd Sw, M. Yes, it shall help you, if you laughed 
aloud. 

Bes, As loud as a kick’d man could laugh, I laugh’d, 

sir. 120 

1 st Sw. M. My reason now: the valiant man is 
known 

By suffering and contemning ; you have 
Enough of both, and you are valiant. 

2 nd Sw. M. If he be sure he has been kick’d 
enough ; 

For that brave sufferance you speak of, brother, 125 

Consists not in a beating and away, 

But in a cudgell’d body, from eighteen 

To eight and thirty ; in a head rebuked 

With pots of all size, daggers, stools, and bed-staves : 

This shows a valiant man. 130 

Bes, Then I am valiant, as valiant as the proudest ; 

For these are all familiar things to me ; 

Familiar as my sleep or want of money ; 

All my whole body’s but one bruise with beating : 

I think I have been cudgeli’d with all nations, 135 

And almost all religions. 

2 nd Sw. M, Embrace him, brother : this man is 
valiant ; 

I know it by myself, he’s valiant 

1 st Sw. M. Captain, thou art a valiant gentleman ; 

To abide upon ’t, a very valiant man. 140 

Bes. My equal friends o’ the sword, I must request 
Your hands to this. 

2 nd Sw. M. ’Tis fit it should be. 

izzyou have\ Dyce added “ had” ; Theobald added “it” after “contemn- 
ing.” Probably the latter word was sounded as a quadrisyllable. 

127 from eigklmi^ etc.] i* e. during those twenty years when offences are most 
commonly resented. 

128 head rebuked, etc.] Sympson quotes Persa, i. 2. 8 : “ His cogno- 

mentum erat duris capitonibus ” of parasites called “hard-beads ” because accus- 
tomed to have utensils thrown at them. 

129 bed-stavesj Wooden pins in the side of the bedstead for holding the bed- 
clothes in position (Nares), 

140 io abide ufon V] Qi, Th.: rest “ to bide upon.” Dyce “Abide upon 't,” 
omitting “ to ” and explained “Depend upon it ” ; but in his Addenda he accepted 
the old reading, in the sense of “ my abiding opinion is,” and compared Winter^ s 
Tak, I. ii 242, “ to bide upon ’t, — thou art not honest.” 
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Bes, \calling\ Boy, 

Get me some wine, and pen and ink, within. — 

Am I clear, gentlemen ? 

1 st Sw, M. Sir, when the world has taken notice what 145 
We have done, make much of your body ; for Fll pawn 
My steel, men will be coyer of their legs 
Hereafter. 

Bes, I must request you go along, 

And testify to the Lord Bacurius, 

Whose foot has struck me, how you find my case. 1 50 
'ind Sw. M, We will ; and tell that lord he must be 
ruled, 

Or there be those abroad will rule his lordship, 

\Exeunt, 


Scene IV. 

An Apartjnent in the Palace. 

Enter Arbaces at one door, GOBRIAS and Panthea at 

another. 

Gob. Sir, here's the princess. 

Arb. Leave us, then, alone ; 

For the main cause of her imprisonment 
Must not be heard by any but herself. — 

[Exit Gobrias. 

You're welcome, sister ; and I would to God 
I could so bid you by another name i — 5 

If you above love not such sins as these, 

Circle my heart with thoughts as cold as snow, 

To quench these rising flames that harbour here, 

Pan. Sir, does it please you I should speak ? 

Arb. Please me! 

Ay, more than all the art of music can, lO 

Thy speech doth please me ; for it ever sounds 
As thou brought' st joyful, unexpected news : 

And yet it is not fit thou shouldst be heard ; 

I prithee, think so. 

142-3 Bay, The reading of QQ4, 5, F., which metre requires us to sup- 

port. QQi, 2, 3, 7, printed as one line, Boy, get some etc.” Q6 commits one 
of its gratuitous stupidities — Both get some etc.” 

4 God] QQl, 2, 7 : Q3 “heaven,” omitting ‘and”: QQ4» S? “heaven,” 
omitting “I.” See note on iii. 3. 97. S these] Q7 alone reads “the.” 
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Pan. Be it so ; I will. 

I am the first that ever had a wrong 1 5 

So far from being fit to have redress. 

That 'twas unfit to hear it : I will back 
To prison, rather than disquiet you, 

And wait till it be fit. 

Arl^. No, do not go ; 

For I will hear you with a serious thought ; 20 

I have collected all that's man about me 
Together strongly, and I am resolved 
To hear thee largely : but I do beseech thee, 

Do not come nearer to me, for there is 

Something in that, that will undo us both. 25 

Pan. Alas, sir, am I venom ? 

Arb. Yes, tome; 

Though, of myself, I think thee to be in 

As equal a degree of heat or cold 

As nature can make ; yet, as unsound men 

Convert the sweetest and the nourishing'st meats 30 

Into diseases, so shall I, distemper'd, 

Do thee : I prithee, draw no nearer to me. 

Pan. Sir, this is that I would : I am of late 
Shut from the world ; and why it should be thus 
Is all I wish to know. 

Arb. Why, credit me, 35 

Panthea, credit me, that am thy brother, 

Thy loving brother, that there is a cause 
Sufficient, yet unfit for thee to know, 

That might undo thee everlastingly, 

Only to hear. Wilt thou but credit this ? 40 

By Heaven, 'tis true ; believe it, if thou canst. 

Pan. Children and fools are ever credulous, 

And I am both I think, for I believe. 

If you dissemble, be it on your head I 

111 back unto my prison. Yet, methinks, 45 

I might be kept in some place where you are ; 

For in myself I find, I know not what 
To call it, but it is a great desire 
To see you often. 

Arb. Fie, you come in a step; what do you mean ? 50 

15 2 afd\ QQi 2, 7, Dyce : rest “am I.’* 

27 / As eqtml\ So airangeU Qi : Q2 placed “in" at beginniiig of the 

second line. QQ3-^6 omitted “ as," which Q7 restored. 
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Dear sister, do not do so ! Alas, Panthea ; 

Where I am would you be ? why, that’s the cause 
You are imprison’d, that you may not be 
Where I am. 

Path Then I must endure it, sir. 

Heaven keep you 1 5 5 

Arb. Nay, you shall hear the cause in short, Panthea ; 
And, when thou hear’st it, thou wilt blush for me, 

And hang thy head down, like a violet 

Full of the morning’s dew. There is a way 

To gain thy freeedom; but, ’tis such a one 60 

As puts thee in worse bondage, and I know 

Thou wouldst encounter fire, and make a proof 

Whether the gods have care of innocence, 

Rather than follow it. Know, I have lost. 

The only difference betwixt man and beast, 65 

My reason. 

Pan, Heaven forbid ! 

Arb, Nay, it is gone ; 

And I am left as far without a bound 
As the wild ocean, that obeys the winds ; 

Each sudden passion throws me as it lists, 

And overwhelms all that oppose my will. 70 

I have beheld thee with a lustful eye ; 

My heart is set on wickedness, to act 
Such sins with thee as I have been afraid 
To think of. If thou dar’st consent to this, 

(Which, I beseech thee, do not,) thou mayst gain 75 

Thy liberty, and yield me a content : 

If not, thy dwelling must be dark and close, 

Where I may never see thee : for God knows, 

That laid this punishment upon my pride, 

Thy sight at some time will enforce my madness 80 

To make a start e’en to thy ravishing. 

Now spit upon me, and call all reproaches 
Thou canst devise together, and at once 
Hurl ’em against me ; for I am a sickness, 

‘As killing as the plague, ready to seize thee. 85 

Pan, Far be it from me to revile the King 1 

63 innocence] So all except Q7 innocents/’ 

64 X:now, /] QQl, 2, 7, Dyce : rest “ Know that I.” 

69 or] QQij 2, 7 : rest “where.” 

78 God] QQi, 2, 7 : rest “heaven.” 81 den] Ql alone leads “eye.” 
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But it is true that I shall rather choose 
To search out death, that else would search out me, 
x^nd in a grave sleep with my innocence, 

Than welcome such a sin. It is my fate ; 90 

To these cross accidents I was ordain'd, 

And must have patience ; and, but that my eyes 
Have more of woman in 'em than my heart, 

I would not weep. Peace enter you again ! 

Ar 3 . Farewell ; and, good Panthea, pray for me, 95 
(Thy prayers are pure,) that I may find a death, 

However soon, before my passions grow. 

That they forget what I desire is sin ; 

For thither they are tending. If that happen, 

Then I shall force thee, though thou wert a virgin 100 
By vow to Heaven, and shall pull a heap 
Of strange yet-uninvented sins upon me. 

Pan, Sir, I will pray for you ; yet you shall know 
It is a sullen fate that governs us : 

For I could wish, as heartily as you, 105 

I were no sister to you ; I should then 
Embrace your lawful love, sooner than health. 

Arb, Couldst thou affect me, then ? 

Pan, So perfectly, 

That, as it is, I ne’er shall sway my heart 
To like another. 

A 7 'b, Then, I curse my birth. no 

Must this be added to my miseries, 

That thou art willing too ? is there no stop 
To our full happiness but these mere sounds, 

Brother and sister ? 

Pan, There is nothing else : 

But these, alas 1 will separate us more 1 1 5 

Than twenty worlds betwixt us. 

Arb, I have lived 

To conquer men, and now am overthrown 
Only by words, brother and sister. Where 
Have those words dwelling ? I will find ’em out, 

And utterly destroy ’em ; but they are 120 

Not to be grasp’d : let ’em be men or beasts, 

And I will cut ’em from the earth ; or towns, 

And I will raze ’em, and then blow ’em up : 


toz sms} QQi, 2, 7 j rest 
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Let ’em be seas, and I will drink ’em off, 

And yet have unquench’d fire left in my breast ; 125 

Let ’em be anything but merely voice. 

Pan. But ’tis not in the power of any force 
Or policy to conquer them. 

Arh. Panthea, 

What shall we do ? shall we stand firmly here, 

And gaze our eyes out ? 

Pan. Would I could do so ! 130 

But I shall weep out mine. 

Arb. Accursed man ! 

Thou bought’st thy reason at too dear a rate ; 

For thou hast all thy actions bounded in 
With curious rules, when every beast is free : 

What is there that acknowledges a kindred 135 

But wretched man 'I Who ever saw the bull 
Fearfully leave the heifer that he liked, 

Because they had one dam ? 

Pan. Sir, I disturb you 

And myself too ; ’twere better I were gone. 

Arb. I will not be so foolish as I was ; 140 

Stay, we will love just as becomes our births, 

No otherwise : brothers and sisters may 
Walk hand in hand together ; so will we. 

Come nearer : is there any hurt in this ? 

Pan. I hope not. 

Arb. Faith, there is none at all : 145 

And tell me truly now, is tlxere not one 
You love above me ? 

Pan. No, by Heaven. 

Arb. Why, yet 

You sent unto Tigranes, sister. 

Pan. True, 

But for another : for the truth 

Arb. No more : 

ril credit thee ; I know thou canst not lie, 1 50 

Thou art all truth. 

Pan. But is there nothing else 

134 €unms\ nice, minute. 

140 1 'Will not .... was] Qi appends this line to Panthea’s speech. I 
have followed the other oM eds. in assigning it to Arbaces, who makes a 
similar remaik below, IL 155-6. 

147 Omitted only in Qi. 
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That we may do, but only walk ? Methinks 
Brothers and sisters lawfully may kiss. 

Arb, And so they may, Panthea; so will we ; 

And kiss again too : we were scrupulous 155 

And foolish, but we will be so no more. \TJuy embrace. 
Pan, If you have any mercy, let me go 
To prison, to my death, to anything : 

I feel a sin growing upon my blood, 

Worse than all these, hotter, I fear, than yours. 160 

Arb, That is impossible : what should we do ? 

Pan, Fly, sir, for Heaven's sake. 

Arb, So we must : away ! 

Sin grows upon us more by this delay. 

\Exeunt several ways, 

155 were scrupulous\ QQl, 2, 7, Dyce : rest “ were too scrupulous.” 

163 Exeunt . . . ways] So QQ3, 4, 5, 6, F.: QQi, 2, 7 simply “ Exeunt.” 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. — Before tJie Palace, 

Enter Mardonius and LygO'N'ES, 

Mar, Sir, the King has seen your commission, and 
believes it ; 

And freely, by this warrant, gives you power 
To visit Prince Tigranes, your noble master. 

Lyg, I thank his grace, and kiss his hand. 

Mar, But is the main of all your business 5 

Ended in this ? 

Lyg, I have another, but a worse : 

I am ashamed : it is a business — ^ — 

Mar, You seem a worthy person, and a stranger 
I am sure you are : you may employ me, 

If you please, without your purse ; such offices 10 

Should ever be their own rewards. 

Lyg, I am bound 

To your nobleness. 

Mar, I may have need of you, and then this courtesy, 

If it be any, is not ill bestow’d. 

But may I civilly desire the rest 1 IS 

I shall not be a hurter, if no helper. 

Lyg, Sir, you shall know I have lost a foolish 
daughter, 

And with her all my patience ; pilfer’d away 
By a mean captain of your King’s. 

Mar, Stay there, sir : 

If he have reach’d the noble worth of captain, 20 

He may well claim a worthy gentlewoman, 

Though she wei'e yours and noble. 

Act V., Sc. I. 

1-12 Mar. Sir , . . nobleness\ Again the metrical tendency makes me think 
the old editions wrong m printing this as prose, though followed by all the 
modems. The quartos* occasional use of a capital for a word in the middle 
of a sentence but at the beginning of a line, in this and other passages, shews 
that the metrical tendency was not unfelt. 

$ seem] Dyce*s emendation on Mason's suggestion for ** serve ** of all the 
old eds. 10 offices] Qi alone by mistake reads officers.” 
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Lyg. I grant all that too. But this wretched fellow 
Reaches no further than the empty name 
That serves to feed him : were he valiant, 25 

Or had but in him any noble nature, 

That might hereafter promise him a good man, 

My cares were so much lighter, and my grave 
A span yet from me. 

Mar. I confess, such fellows 

Be in all royal camps, and have and must be, 30 

To make the sin of coward more detested 
In the mean soldier, that with such a foil 
Sets off much valour. By description, 

I should now guess him to you ; it was Bessus, 

I dare almost with confidence pronounce it 35 

Lyg. 'Tis such a scurvy name as Bessus ; 

And now I think ’tis he. 

Mar. Captain do you call him ? 

Believe me, sir, you have a misery 

Too mighty for your age : a pox upon him ! 

For that must be the end of all his service. 40 

Your daughter was not mad, sir } 

Lyg. No ; would she had been i 

The fault had had more credit I would do something. 

Mar. I would fain counsel you, but to what I know 
not. 

He’s so below a beating, that the women 

Find him not worthy of their distaves ; and 45 

To hang him were to cast away a rope. 

He’s such an airy, thin, unbodied coward, 

That no revenge can catch him. 

Ill tell you, sir, and tell you truth ; this rascal 

Fears neither God nor man ; has been so beaten, 50 

Sufferance has made him wainscot ; he has had. 

Since he was first a slave, 

At least three hundred daggers set in’s head, 

As little boys do new knives in hot meat ; 

Theres not a rib in’s body, o’ my conscience, SS 

32-3 InthiMsansddur . . . in the rank and file, whose bravery 

is more conspicuous by contrast with poltroonery in a man of higher rank ; or 
the passage may merely mean that such mean-spirited soldiers as Bessus act as 
a foil to the valour of the rest- 

53-4 tkres hundred . . . het imai\ i e. his head is a mere block on which to 
test a weapon^s edge. 
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Xhat has not been thrice broken with dry-beating ; 

And now his sides look like to wicker targets, 

Every way bended : 

Children will shortly take him for a wall, 

And set their stone-bows in his forehead. He 6o 

Is of so low a sense, I cannot in 
A week imagine what should be done to him. 

Lyg. Sure, I have committed some great sin, 

That this strange fellow should be made my rod : 

I would see him ; but I shall have no patience. 65 

Mar. 'Tis no great matter, if you have not If a 
lamming of him, or such a toy, may do you pleasure, 
sir, he has it for you ; and Fll help you to him : 'tis no 
news to him to have a leg broken or a shoulder out, 
with being turn’d o’ the stones like a tansy. Draw not 70 
your sword, if you love it ; for, on my conscience, his 
head will break it : we use him i’ the wars like a 
ram, to shake a wall withal. Here comes the very 
person of him ; do as you shall find your temper ; I 
must leave you, but if you do not break him like a 75 
biscuit, you are much to blame, sir. [Exit 

Enter BessUS and tzvo Sword-men. 

Zyg Is your name Bessus > 

56 dry-beahng\ Cmiedy of Errors^ 11 . ii. 64, “ dry basting.” Halliwell 
gives “ dry-blow,” bard, severe blow. The prefix is intensive, though “ dry* 
foundered” in V. 3. 91 of this play, and in Custom of the Country^ iii. 3, contains 
the idea of thirst as well. 57 to'] QQi, 2, 7 : rest “ two.” 

58 Ez'ery •way bended] i.'&, with small facets at different angles ; and this 
suggests the following comparison to a rough-built wall, whose jutting stones 
present the same variety of surface. 

60 stone-bouus] Cross-bows which shot stones (Dyce),*and which might he 
leant on a low wall-top to steady their aim. 

61 low] Qi also omitting “He” : rest “ base.” 

62 should] Qi, Dyce : rest “shall.” 

64.stra?ige] Only found in QQi, 2, 7, Dyce: Th«, Col., Web, substituted 
“base.” 

66-76 ^Tzs no great matter . , . hlame^ «V.] As prose in old eds.. Col., Web.; 
Theobald alone printed the whole speech as verse ; Dyce only the last four lines. 
I can feel no metrical tendency here, and the omissions and additions by which 
Theobald strove to support his arrangement aie too unconscionable, 

67 lamming] i. e. beating. Dyce’s suggestion for “laming” of all old eds.; 
and of all but Qi in V. 3. 12. “To lam” and “to lame,” originally the same, 
have acqmred their specific meanings before this. Cf. The Famous Victories 
(bef. 1588): 

‘‘Fecezuer ... I am sure I so belamhd him about the shoulders^ that 
he wil feele it this month,” 

70 turn'd d the stones like a tattsy] As a tansy-cake would be in the making 
of it. Nares gives a recipe from the Closet of Rarities^ 1706. 
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Bes. Men call me Captain Bessus. 

Lyg. Then, Captain Bessus, you are a rank rascal, 
without more exordiums, a dirty, frozen slave! and 
with the favour of your friends here, I will beat you. So 
2 nd Sw. Jf. Pray, use your pleasure, sir ; you seem 
to be 

A gentleman. 

Byg* Thus, Captain Bessus, thus ! 

Thus twinge your nose, thus kick you, \Kicks him, &c.] 
and thus tread you. 

Bes, I do beseech you, yield your cause, sir, quickly, 

Lyg, Indeed, I should have told you that first 
Bes. I take it so. 85 

1st Sw. M. Captain, he should, indeed ; he is mis- 
taken. 

Lyg. Sir, you shall have it quickly, and more beating : 

You have stolen away a lady, Captain Coward, 

And such an one [beats hhn\ 

Bes. Hold, I beseech you, hold, sir ! 

I never yet stole any living thing 90 

That had a tooth about it. 

Lyg. Sir, I know you dare lie. 

Bes. With none but summer-whores, upon my life, 
sir : 

My means and manners never could attempt 
Above a hedge or haycock. 

Lyg. Sirrah, that quits not me. Where is this lady ? 95 
Do that you do not use to do, tell truth, 

Or, by my hand, Fll beat your captain’s brains out, 

Wash ’em and put ’em in again that will. 

Bes. There was a lady, sir, I must confess, 

Once in my charge ; The Prince Tigranes gave her 100 
To my guard, for her safety. How I used her 
She may herself report ; she’s with the prince now : 

I did but wait upon her like a groom, 

Which I will testify, I am sure ; if not, 

My brains are at your service, when you please, sir, 105 
And glad I have ’em for you. 

83 you, ang\ Oaly ia Qi, Dyce : though Qz retains and.'* 

Sg beats him] This rare stage-direction appears in all old eds. except Qi. 

wt/tj So Dyce, omitting the that followed “will** in all the 
old eds., and much improving the sense. 

106 giadj i. €. am glad. 
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^Lyg. This is most likely. Sir, I ask your pardon, 

And am sorry I was so intemperate. 

Bes. Well I can ask no more. You would think it 
strange now to have me beat you at first sight. no 

Lyg. Indeed I would ; but I know your goodness can 
forget twenty beatings ; you must forgive me. 

Bes, Yes ; there’s my hand. Go where you will, I 
shall think you a valiant fellow, for all this. 

Lyg. [aside] My daughter is a whore ; 1 1 5 

I feel it now too sensible ; yet I will see her ; 

Discharge myself of being father to her, 

And then back to my country, and there die. — 

Farewell, captain. 

Bes. Farewell, sir, farewell ; 

Commend me to the gentlewoman, I pray. 120 

[Exit Lygones. 

1 st Sw, M. How now, captain ? bear up, man. 

Bes, Gentlemen o’ the sword, your hands once more : 

I have 

Been kick’d again ; but the foolish fellow is penitent. 

Has asked me mercy, and my honour’s safe. 

2nd Sw, M, We knew that, or the foolish fellow had 
better 125 

Have kick’d his grandsire. 

Bes. Confirm, confirm, I pray. 

1 st Szv, M, There be our hands again. 

2 nd Sw, M. Now let him come, 

And say he was not sorry, and he sleeps for it. 

Bes, Alas, good, ignorant old man 1 let him go, 

Let him go; these courses will undo him. [Exeunt clear, 130 


Scene IL — A Prison, 

Enter Lygones and Bacurius. 

Bac, My lord, your authority is good, and I am glad 
it is so ; for my consent would never hinder you from 
seeing your own King : I am a minister, but not a 
governor of this state. Yonder is your King ; I’ll leave 
you, [Exit, 5 

109 wmild . . . nQw\ So QQi, 2, 7. Q3 “ will . . . now.*' QQ4> 5» 

will . . . not.” 

130 Exeunt clear] So QQ2 — 6, F. Qi ‘^Exeunt” Q7 ‘‘Exeunt omnes.” 
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Enter TiGRANES and SPACONIA. 

Lyg, There he is, 

Indeed, and with him my disloyal child. 

Tig. {to Spac.) I do perceive my fault so much, that 
yet, 

Methinks, thou shouldst not have forgiven me. 

Lyg. Health to your majesty ! 

Tigr. What, good Lygones ! lo 

Welcome : what business brought thee hither? 

Lyg. Several 

Businesses : my public business will appear 
By this ; I have a message to deliver, 

Which, if it please you so to authorize, 

Is an embassage from the Armenian state 1 5 

Unto Arbaces for your liberty : [Hands paper. 

The offer’s there set down ; please you to read it. 

Tigr. There is no alteration happen’d since 
I came thence ? 

Lyg. None, sir ; all is as it was. 

Tigr. And all our friends are well ? [TiGRANES reads. 
Lyg. Ail very well. 20 

Spa. [asidei\ Though I have done nothing but what 
was good, 

I dare not see my father : it was fault 
Enough not to acquaint him with that good. 

Lyg. Madam, I should have seen you. 

Spa. Oh, good sir, forgive me ! 

Lyg. Forgive you ! why, I am no kin to you, am I ? 25 
Spa. Should it be measured by my mean deserts, 

Indeed you are not. 

Lyg. Thou couldst prate unhappily 

Ere thou couldst go ; would thou couldst do as well ! 

And how does your custom hold out here ? 

Spa. Sir ? 

Lyg. Are you 

In private still, or how ? 

Spa. What do you mean ? 30 

Lyg. Do you take money ? are you come to sell sin yet ? 

27 unhappilyl wantonly, mischicYOusiy. 

31-42 Lyg. bo ym . . . fiddle tkeel QQi, S, 6, F. print tlie whole speech 
as prose. The other old eds. , followed by Col. , Dy. , print last four lines as verse ; 
Web. the last five lines ; Theobald, whom we follow, the whole speech^ 
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Perhaps I can help you to liberal clients : 

OV has not the King cast you off yet ? Oh, thou 
Vile creature, whose best commendation is, 

That thou art a young whore ! I would thy mother 3 5 

Had lived to see this ; or, rather, that I had died 
Ere I had seen it ! Why didst not make me acquainted 
When thou wert first resolved to be a whore ? 

I would have seen thy hot lust satisfied 

More privately : I would have kept a dancer, 40 

And a whole consort of musicians, 

In my own house, only to fiddle thee. 

Spa. Sir, I was never whore. 

Lyg. If thou couldst not 

Say so much for thyself, thou shouldst be carted. 

Tigr. Lygones, I have read it, and I like it ; 45 

You shall deliver it. 

Lyg. Well, sir, I will : 

But I have private business with you. 

Tigr Speak, what is’t ? 

Lyg. How has my age deserved so ill of you, 

That you can pick no strumpets i' the land, 

But out of my breed ? 

Tigr. Strumpets, good Lygones ! 50 

Lyg. Yes ; and I wish to have you know, I scorn 
To get a whore for any prince alive ; 

And yet scorn will not help : methinks, my daughter 
Might have been spared ; there were enow besides. 

Tigr. May I not prosper but she’s innocent 55 

As morning light, for me ! and, I dare swear, 

For all the world. 

Lyg. Why is she with you, then ? 

Can she wait on you better than your man ? 

Has she a gift in plucking off your stockings ? 

Can she make caudles well, or cut your corns ? 60 

Why do you keep her with you ? For your queen, 

I know, you do contemn her ; so should I ; 

And every subject else think much at it. 

Tigr Let ’em think much ; but ’tis more firm than 
earth. 

Thou seest thy queen there. 65 


41 consort \ So all old eds., meaning ‘‘company.” Colman read “concert.' 
45 /] Omitted in Qi only. 60 yourl Qi : the rest “ a.” 
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Ljg, Then have I made a fair hand: I call’d her 
whore. If I shall speak now as her father, I cannot 
choose but greatly rejoice that she shall be a queen ; but 
if I shall speak to you as a statesman, she were more 
fit to be your whore. 70 

Tigr. Get you about your business to Arbaces ; 

Now you talk idly. 

Lyg. Yes, sir, I will go. 

And shall she be a queen ? she had more wit 
Than her old father, when she ran away : 

Shall she be a queen ? now, by my troth, ’tis fine. 75 

ril dance out of all measure at her wedding ; 

Shall I not, sir ? 

TigK Yes, marry, shalt thou. 

Lyg. ril make these wither’d kexes bear my body 
Two hours together above ground. 

Tigr. Nay, go; 

My business requires haste. 

Lyg. Good Heaven preserve you 1 80 

You are an excellent King. 

Spa. Farewell, good father. 

Lyg. Farewell, sweet, virtuous daughter. 

I never was so joyful in my life, 

That I remember : shall she be a queen ? 

Now I perceive a man may weep for joy ; 85 

I had thought they had lied that said so. [Exit. 

Tigr. Come, my dear love. 

Spa. But you may see another, 

May alter that again. 

Tigr. Urge it no more : 

I have made up a new strong constancy, 

Not to be shook with eyes. I know I have 90 

The passions of a man ; but if I meet 
With any subject that shall hold my eyes 
More firmly than is fit, 111 think of thee, 

And ran away from it : let that suffice. [Exeunt. 

75 d\ Only in Qi and Dyce. 

78 mither^dhexe^ Dry stalks, properly of hemlock. Cotgrave gives ** Canon 
de snls, a kex or elder-stick.” 

92 skaii] Qi : rest should.” 


Z 
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Scene III. 

A Room in the House of Bacurius. 

Enter Bacurius and a Servant 

Bac. Three gentlemen without, to speak with me ? 

Serv. Yes, sir. 

Bac, Let them come in. 

Serv. They are enter’d, sir, already. 

Enter Bessus with the two Sword-men. 

Bac. Now, fellows, your business ? — Are these the 
gentlemen ? 

Bes. My lord, I have made bold to bring these 
gentlemen, 

My friends o’ the sword, along with me. 

Bac. lam 5 

Afraid you’ll fight, then. 

Bes. My good lord, I will not ; 

Your lordship is mistaken; fear not, lord. 

Bac. Sir, I am sorry for’t. 

Bes. I ask no more in honour. — Gentlemen, 

You hear my lord is sorry. 

Bac. Not that I have 10 

Beaten you, but beaten one that will be beaten ; 

One whose dull body will require a lamming, 

As surfeits do the diet, spring and fall. 

Now, to your sword-men : 

What come they for, good Captain Stockfish ? 15 

Bes. It seems your lordship has forgot my name. 

Bac. No, nor your nature neither ; though they are 
Things fitter, I must confess, for any thing 
Than my remembrance, or any honest man’s : 

What shall these billets do ? be piled up in my wood- 

yard ? 20 

Bes* Your lordship holds your mirth still ; Heaven 
continue it ! 

12 iammingl Weber’s correction for ‘‘laming” of all the old eds, except Qi 
“ lanncing ” omitting a.’^ See note on V. i. 67. 

So all, except Qi “ML” 

20 these billets] or logs, i. e. the Sword Men. 
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But, for these gentlemen, they come 

Bac To swear 

You are a coward ; spare your book ; I do believe it. 

Bes. Your lordship still draws wide ; they come to 
vouch, 

Under their valiant hands, I am no coward. 25 

Baa That would be a show, indeed, worth seeing. 
Sirrah, be wise, and take money for this motion ; travel 
with it ; and where the name of Bessus has been known, 
or a good coward stirring, ’twill yield more than a 
tilting : this will prove more beneficial to you, if you 30 
be thrifty, than your captainship, and more natural. — 

Men of most valiant hands, is this true ? 

2nd Sw, M. It is so, most renown’d. 

Baa ’Tis somewhat strange. 

1st Sw, M. Lord, it is strange, yet true. 

We have examined, from your lordship's foot there 35 
To this man’s head, the nature of the beatings; 

And we do find his honour is come off 

Clean and sufficient : this, as our swords shall help us ! 

Baa You are much bound to your bilbo-men ; 

I am glad you are straight again, captain. ’Twere good 40 
You would think on some way to gratify them : 

They have undergone a labour for you, Bessus, 

Would have puzzled Hercules with all his valour. 

2nd Sw, M, Your lordship must understand we are 
no men 

O' the law, that take pay for our opinions ; 45 

It is sufficient we have clear’d our friend. 

Baa Yet there is something due, which I, as touch’d 
In conscience, will discharge. — Captain, I’ll pay 
This rent for you. 

Bes, Spare yourself, my good lord ; 

My brave friends aim at nothing but the virtue. 50 

Bm, That’s but a cold discharge, sir, for their pains. 

2 nd Sw, M, O, lord ! my good lord ! 

Baa Be not so modest ; I will give you something. 

Bes, They shall dine with your lordship; that’s 
sufficient. 

27 fmi£on\ Show, properly puppet-show. Mvery Man Out of his 
ii. I, new motion of the city of Nineveh.’^ 

39 hilbo~imn\ Sword-men ; swords being manufactured at Bllboa. 

41 on some\ F. alone foil, by Th. and Dyce inserts ** on before some.” 
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^Bac. Something in hand the while. You rogues, you 

apple-squires, 5 5 

Do you come hither, with your bottled valour, 

Your windy froth, to limit out my beatings ? 

{Kicks them, 

1 st Sw, M, I do beseech your lordship ! 

2 nd Sw. M, Oh, good lord ! 

Bac, 'Sfoot, what a meiny of beaten slaves are 
here 1 — 

Get me a cudgel, sirrah, and a tough one. 60 

{Exit Servant. 

2 nd Sw. M. More of your foot, I do beseech your 
lordship 1 

Bac. You shall, you shall, dog, and your fellow 
beagle. 

1 st Sw. M. O' this side, good my lord. 

Bac. Off with your swords ; for if you hurt my foot, 
ril have you dead, you rascals. 

1 st Sw. M. Mine's off, my lord. 65 

2 nd Sw. M. I beseech your lordship, stay a little ; 
my strap's 

Tied to my cod-piece point : now, when you please. 

{They take off their swords. 

Bac. Captain, these are your valiant friends 1 you long 
For a little too ? 

Bes. I am very well, I humbly thank your lordship. 70 
Bac. What's that in your pocket hurts my toe, you 
mongrel ? 

Thy buttocks cannot be so hard ; out with 't quickly. 

2 nd Sw. M. {Takes out a ptstol.'\ Here 'tis, sir ; 

A small piece of artillery, that a gentleman, 

A dear friend of your lordship's, sent me with 75 

To get it mended, sir ; for, if you mark. 

The nose is somewhat loose. 

Bac. A friend of mine, you rascal !— 

I was never wearier of doing nothing 
Than kicking these two foot-balls. 

55 apph-squires\ Kept gallants, pimps, Cf. Ever^f Mmi in his Humour, 
ir. 10 (Naj*es). 

59 moiny] so Qi spelling “many,’’ i.e. “train,” “company,” as in A" 
Lear, 11 . iv. 35, QQ2— 5, 7, F., mod. edd. “beauie” — the hopeless Q6 
‘ beautie, ” 65 older form of " ‘ flay’d. ” 

71 hurts my too] The reading of QQ3~~6, F. Qi has “ slaue, my key ” : Qs, 7 
slane, my toe.” 7 ^ fwthin^ F. and Th. alone have “ anything.” 
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Re-enter Servant, with a cudgeL 
Serv. Kerens a good cudgel, sir. 

Bac It comes too late ; I am weary ; prithee, do thou 

beat them. So 

2nd Sw. M, My lord, this is foul play, i'faith, to put 
a fresh man upon us : men are but men, sir. 

Bac, That jest shall save your bones. — Captain, rally 
up your rotten regiment, and begone. — I had rather 
thrash than be bound to kick these rascals till they cried 8 5 
hold ! — Bessus, you may put your hand to them now, 
and then you are quit. — Farewell : as you like this, pray 
visit me again ; ’twill keep me in good breath. \Exit, 

2?td Sw, M, H’as a devilish hard foot ; I never felt 
the like. 

1 st Sw, M. Nor I ; and yet, Fm sure, I ha’ felt a 
hundred. 90 

2nd Sw, M. If he kick thus i’ the dog-days, he will 
be dry-founder’d. — 

What cure now, captain, besides oil of bays ? 

Bes, Why, well enough, I warrant you ; you can go ? 

2 nd Sw. M, Yes, heaven be thank’d ! but I feel a 
shrewd ache ; 

Sure, h’as sprung my huckle-bone. 

\st Sw. M. I ha’ lost a haunch. 95 

Bes, A little butter, friend, a little butter ; 

Butter and parsley is a sovereign matter ; 

Probatum est. 

2 nd Sw. M. Captain, we must request 
Your hand now to our honours, 

Bes. Yes, marry, shall ye ; 

And then let all the world come ; we are valiant 1 00 

To ourselves, and there’s an end. 

1st Sw. M. Nay, then, we must 

Be valiant Oh my ribs ! 

2 nd Sw. M. Oh, my small guts ! 

A plague upon these sharp-toed shoes ! they are mur- 
derers, \Exeunt 

79 Re-enter Servant] Q2 has “ Enter Seruant, Will. Adkinson.’* 

% Captain, rally tip your\ QQ2— -53 7. F. Q6 prints ‘‘upon’'’' for **np,*^ 
Qi “up with your/’ omitting “ Captain.” 86 hoid'\ Qi : rest “ho.** 

*88 breaiJil QQi, 2, 7, and Dyce : rest “ health.” 

91 dry-fmf^e^dl Used of a horse, as in Custom oftke Comiiry^ iii. 3. See 
note V. I. 56, 

9 Zy^ rifi/z go j?] You can still walk ? 95 hmkk-hom\ hip-hone. 
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Scene IV. 

An Apartment in the Palace. 

Enter Arbaces, with his sword draw 7 i. 

Arb, It is resolved : I bore it whilst I could ; 

I can no more. Hell, open all thy gates, 

And I will thorough them ; if they be shut, 

ril batter 'em, but I will find the place 

Where the most damn'd have dwelling. Ere I end, 5 

Amongst them all they shall not have a sin, 

But I may call it mine : I must begin 
With murder of my friend, and so go on 
To an incestuous ravishing, and end 

My life and sins with a forbidden blow 10 

Upon myself! 

Enter Mardonius. 

Mai^ What tragedy is near ? 

That hand was never wont to draw a sword, 

But it cried “ dead to something. 

Arb. Mardonius, 

Have you bid Gobrias come ? 

Mar. How do you, sir ? 

Arb. Well. Is he coming ? 

Mar. Why, sir, are you thus ? 15 

Why does your hand proclaim a lawless war 
Against yourself? 

Arb. Thou answer'st me one question with another : 

Is Gobrias coming ? 

Mar. Sir, he is. 

Arb. Tis well : 

I can forbear your questions, then ; begone. 20 

Mar. Sir, I have mark'd 

Arb. Mark less ; it troubles you and me. 

Mar. You are 

More variable than you were. 

2~7 Hell^ open . . . itmine'\ These lines are omitted in all oldeds. but Ql. 

9 an"] QQ3 — 6, F. **that.^’ 

16 does your hand\ so all QQ, F. ** do your hands. 
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Ar^, It may be so. 

liar. To-day no hermit could be humbler 
Than you were to us all 

Arb. And what of this ? 25 

Mar. And now you take new rage into your eyes, 

As you would look us all out of the land. 

Ard. 1 do confess it; will that satisfy? 

I prithee, get thee gone. 

Mar, Sir, I will speak. 

Arb. Will ye? 

Mar. It is my duty. 30 

I fear you will kill yourself: I am a subject, 

And you shall do no wrong in't ; ’tis my cause, 

And I may speak. 

Arb. Thou art not train’d in sin, 

It seems, Mardonius : kill myself ! by Heaven, 

I will not do it yet ; and when I will, 35 

ril tell thee : then I shall be such a creature, 

That thou wilt give me leave without a word. 

There is a method in man’s wickedness ; 

It grows up by degrees : I am not come 

So high as killing of myself ; there are 40 

A hundred thousand sins ’twixt me and it, 

Which I must do ; I shall come to’t at last, 

But, take my oath, not now. Be satisfied, 

And get thee hence. 

Mar. I am sorry ’tis so ill. 

Arb. Be sorry, then : 45 

True sorrow is alone ; grieve by thyself. 

Mar. I pray you, let me see your sword put up 
Before I go ; 111 leave you then. 

Arb. {Sheathing his sword] Why, so. What folly 
Is this in thee ? is it not 

As apt to mischief as it was before ? SO 

Can I not reach it, think’st thou ? These are toys 

24 kumbier] Read as trisyllable, as Dyce points out. He thought the read- 
ing of Q I “humbiier” might possibly be right. ^ * 

36 fMee : tkenj The old eds. placed the colon after ** then.** The alteration 
was Dyce*s. 

39 ^ degrm} Theobald quotes Juvenal [ 5 /*/. ii. 83], Nemo repente ftdt 
turpissimus.** 

42 I skalij QQ3 — 6, F, prefix “and.** 

46 Trm sarrmi^ is al&m] Theobald quotes Martial, Epigr. i, 34, ** Ille dolet 
vere qui sine teste dolct.** 
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I^or children to be pleased with, and not men. 

Now I am safe, you think : I would the book 

Of Fate were here : my sword is not so sure 

But I would get it out, and mangle that, 55 

That all the Destinies should quite forget 

Their fix'd decrees, and haste to make us new 

Far other fortunes : mine could not be worse. 

Wilt thou now leave me ^ 

Mar. Heaven put into your bosom temperate 

thoughts ! 60 

ril leave you, though I fear. 

Arb. Go ; thou art honest. \Exit Mardonius. 
Why should the hasty eiTors of my youth 
Be so unpardonable to draw a sin, 

Helpless, upon me? 

Enter GOBRIAS. 

Gob. \aside^ There is the King ; 

Now it is ripe. 

Arb. Draw near, thou guilty man, 65 

That art the author of the loathed' st crime 
Five ages have brought forth, and hear me speak : 

Curses incurable, and all the evils 
Man's body or his spirit can receive, 

Be with thee ! 

Gob. Why, sir, do you curse me thus ? 70 

Arb. Why do I curse thee ! If there be a man 
Subtle in curses, that exceeds the rest, 

His worst wish on thee ! thou hast broke my heart. 

Gob. How, sir ! have I preserved you, from a child, 
From all the arrows malice or ambition 75 

Could shoot at you, and have I this for pay ? 

Arb. 'Tis true, thou didst preserve me, and in that, 

Wert crueller than harden’d murderers 
Of infants and their mothers : thou didst save me, 

Only till thou hadst studied out a way 80 

How to destroy me cunningly thyself ; 

This was a curious way of torturing. 

Gob. What do you mean ? 

Arb. Thou know'st the evils thou hast done to me : 

S^Far] Qi, Th., Col.: rest 

68 tncuradie] All old eds, but QQi, 2, 7 prefix 
QQs, 6, F. prefix 
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Dost thou remember all those witching letters 
Thou sent'st unto me to Armenia, 

Fiird with the praise of my beloved sister, 

Where thou extofdst her beauty ? — what had I 
To do with that ? what could her beauty be 
To me? — and thou didst write how well she loved 

me, — 90 

Dost thou remember this ? — so that I doted 
Something before I saw her. 

Gob. This is true. 

Arb. Is it? and when I was return'd, thou know'st 
Thou didst pursue it, till thou wound'st me in 
To such a strange and unbelieved affection 95 

As good men cannot think on. 

Gob. This I grant ; 

I think I was the cause. 

Arb. Wert thou? nay, more, 

I think thou meant'st it 

Gob. Sir, I hate a lie : 

As I love Heaven and honesty, I did ; 

It was my meaning. 

Arb. Be thine own sad judge ; 100 

A further condemnation will not need ; 

Prepare thyself to die. 

Gob. Why, sir, to die ? 

Arb. Why would'st thou live? was ever yet offender 
So impudent, that had a thought of mercy 
After confession of a crime like this ? 105 

Get out I cannot where thou hurl'st me in ; 

But I can take revenge ; that's all the sweetness 
Left for me. 

Gob. [aside] Now is the time. — Hear me but speak. 

Arb. No. Yet I will be far more merciful 
Than thou wert to me : thou didst steal into me 1 10 
And never gav’st me warning ; so much time 
As I give thee now, had prevented me 
For ever. Notwithstanding all thy sins, 

If thou hast hope that there is yet a prayer 

To save thee, turn and speak it to thyself. i IS 

98 ^ 3 QQ 4 , 5, 

103 wmid'sf} QQi, Zf 7 ; rest ** slioiild*sL” 

1 12 Theobald’s correction for “thee” of the old eds. 

1 15 thyselfl Qi alone reads “yourself,” 
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f Gob. Sir, you shall know your sins, before you do 
'em : 

If you kill me 

Arb. I will not stay, then. 

Gob. Know, 

You kill your father. 

Arb. How ! 

Gob. You kill your father. 

Arb. My father ! Though I know it for a lie, 

Made out of fear, to save thy stained life, 1 20 

The very reverence of the word comes 'cross me, 

And ties mine arm down. 

Gob. I will tell you that 

Shall heighten you again : I am thy father ; 

I charge thee hear me. 

Arb. If it should be so, 

As 'tis most false, and that I should be found 125 

A bastard issue, the despised fruit 

Of lawless lust, I should no more admire 

All my wild passions. But another truth 

Shall be wrung from thee : if I could come by 

The spirit of pain, it should be pour’d on thee, 1 30 

Till thou allow'st thyself more full of lies 

Than he that teaches thee. 

Enter AraNE. 

Ara. Turn thee about : 

I come to speak to thee, thou wicked man ; 

Hear me, thou tyrant ! 

Arb. I will turn to thee : 

Hear me, thou strumpet ! I have blotted out 135 

The name of mother, as thou hast thy shame. 

Ara. My shame 1 Thou hast less shame than any 
thing : 

Why dost thou keep my daughter in a prison ? 

Why dost thou call her sister, and do this ? 

Arb. Cease, thou strange impudence, and answer 

quickly! {Draws his sword. 140 

If thou contemn'st me, this will ask an answer, 

And have it. 


127 admiri\ wonder at. 

128 mother tmtK\ i. e. truth of another kind than this (Mason). 
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Ara, Help me, gentle Gobrias ! 

Ari, Guilt dare not help guilt; though they grow 
together 

In doing ill, yet at the punishment 
They sever, and each flies the noise of other. 145 

Think not of help ; answer ! 

Ara. I will; to what ? 

Ark To such a thing, as, if it be a truth, 

Think what a creature thou hast made thyself, 

That didst not shame to do what I must blush 

Only to ask thee. Tell me who I am, 150 

Whose son I am, without all circumstance ; 

Be thou as hasty as my sword will be, 

If thou refusest. 

Ara. Why you are his son. 

Ark His son ! swear, swear, thou worse than woman 
damn'd 1 

Ara. By all that's good, you are ! 

Ark Then art thou all 155 

That ever was known bad. Now is the cause 
Of all my strange misfortunes come to light. 

What reverence expect'st thou from a child, 

To bring forth which thou hast offended Heaven, 

Thy husband, and the land ? Adulterous witch, 160 

I know now why thou wouldst have poison'd me ; 

I was thy lust, which thou wouldst have forgot : 

Thou wicked mother of my sins and me, 

Show me the way to the inheritance 

I have by thee, which is a spacious world 165 

Of impious acts, that I may soon possess it ! 

Plagues rot thee as thou iiv’st, and such diseases 
As use to pay lust recompense thy deed ! 

Gok You do not know why you curse thus. 

Arb. Too well 

You are a pair of vipers ; and, behold, 170 

The serpent you have got ! There is no beast, 

But, if he knew it, has a pedigree 

As brave as mine, for they have more descents ; 

And I am every way as beastly got, 

As far without the compass of a law, 175 

As they. 


163 Tkml Qi, Th. : rest **Then; 
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r Ara. You spend your rage and words in vain. 

And rail upon a guess : hear us a little. 

Ard, No, I will never hear, but talk away 
My breath, and die. 

Why, but you are no bastard. 

Ard. How's that? 

Ara. Nor child of mine. 

Ard. Still you go on i8o 

In wonders to me. 

God. Pray you, be more patient ; 

I may bring comfort to you. 

Ard. I will kneel, [Kneels. 

And hear with the obedience of a child. 

Good father, speak : I do acknowledge you, 

So you bring comfort. 185 

God^ First know, our last King, your supposed father, 
Was old and feeble when he married her, 

And almost all the land, as she, past hope 
Of issue from him. 

Ard. Therefore she took leave 

To play the whore, because the King was old : 190 

Is this the comfort ? 

Ara. What will you find out 

To give me satisfaction, when you find 
How you have injured me Let fii'e consume me. 

If ever I were whore! 

God. Forbear these starts, 

Or I will leave you wedded to despair, 195 

As you are now. If you can find a temper, 

My breath shall be a pleasant western wind, 

That cools and blasts not. 

Ard. Bring it out, good father. 

Ill lie, and listen here as reverently [Lies down 

As to an angel : if I breathe too loud, 200 

Tell me ; for I would be as still as night 

God. Our King, I say, was old ; and this our queen 
Desired to bring an heir, but yet her husband 

188 ass^e,/as!f] So all QQ. F. has “land thought she was past” 

191-3 P'F/ia/ , . . injured meT\ Cf. Winters Tale, II. i. 96 (Hermione) — 
“ How will this grieve you, 

When yon shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have published me ! Gentle my lord, 

You scarce can right me throughly then to say 
You did mistake.” 
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She thought was past it ; and to be dishonest, 

I think she would not : if she would have been, 205 

The truth is, she was watch’d so narrowly, 

And had so slender opportunities, 

She hardly could have been. But yet her cunning 
Found out this way ; she feign’d herself with child ; 

And posts were sent in haste throughout the land, 210 
And God was humbly thank’d in every church, 

That so had bless’d the queen, and prayers were made 
For her safe going and delivery. 

She feign’d now to grow bigger ; and perceived 

This hope of issue made her fear’d, and brought 215 

A far more large respect from every man, 

And saw her power increase, and was resolved, 

Since she believed She could not have’t indeed, 

At least she would be thought to have a child. 

Ar^, Do I not hear it well? nay, I will make 220 

No noise at all ; but, pray you, to the point, 

Quick as you can. 

Now when the time was full 
She should be brought to bed, I had a son 
Born, which was you. This the queen hearing of, 

Moved me to let her have you ; and such reasons 225 
She showed me, as she knew would tie 
My secrecy ; she swore you should be King ; 

And, to be short, I did deliver you 
Unto her, and pretended you were dead, 

And in mine own house kept a funeral, 230 

And had an empty coffin put in earth. 

That night the queen feign’d hastily to labour, 

And by a pair of women of her own, 

Whom she had charm’d, she made the world believe 
She was deliver’d of you. You grew up 235 

As the King’s son, till you were six years old : 

Then did the King die, and did leave to me 

Protection of the realm ; and, contrary 

To his own expectation, left this queen 

Truly with child, indeed, of the fair princess 240 

Panthea. Then she could have tom her hair. 

And did alone to me, yet durst not speak 

21 1 Giximas humbly tkank*d^ QQlj 7» aad mod. eds. the lest '-humlde 
thanks were given.” 

212 Thai . . . gugmj Omitted in all old eds. bnt QQi, 2, 7, 
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In public, for she knew she should be found 
A traitor, and her tale would have been thought 
Madness, or any thing rather than truth. 245 

This was the only cause why she did seek 
To poison you, and I to keep you safe ; 

And this the reason why I sought to kindle 
Some sparks of love in you to fair Panthea, 

That she might get part of her right again. 250 

Arb, And have you made an end now? is this all? 

If not, I will be still till I be aged. 

Till all my hairs be silver. 

Gob, This is all. 

Arb, \Ri$in^ And is it true, say you too, madam? 

Ara. Yes; 

God knows, it is most true. 255 

A rb, Panthea, then, is not my sister ? 

Gob, No. 

Arb, But can you prove this? 

Gob. If you will give consent, 

Else who dares go about it ? 

Arb, Give consent ! 

Why, I will have ’em all that know it rack’d 
To get this from ’em. — All that wait without, 260 

Come in ; whate’er you be, come in, and be 
Partakers of my joy ! — 


Re-enter Mardonius, with Bessus, Gentlemen, and other 
Attendants. 

Oh, you are welcome ! 

Mardonius, the best news ! — nay, draw no nearer ; 

They all shall hear it, — I am found no King, 

Mar, Is that so good news } 

Arb, Yes, the happiest news 265 

That e’er was heard. 

Mar, Indeed, ’twere well for you 

If you might be a little less obey’d. 

Arb, One call the queen. 

Mar, Why, she is there, 

Arb, The queen, 

Mardonius ! Panthea is the queen, 

255 Giid\ QQi, 2, 7: rest heaven.” 

260 waif] So F. : all QQ. “waits,” 
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And I am plain Arbaces. — Go, some one ; 270 

She is in Gobrias’ house. [Exzt ist Gentleman. 

Since I saw you, 

There are a thousand things deliver’d to me 
You little dream of. 

Mar. So it should seem. — My lord, 

What fury’s this ? 

Gok Believe me, ’tis no fury ; 

All that he says is truth. 

Mar, ’Tis very strange. 275 

Arif. Why do you keep your hats off, gentlemen ? 

Is it to me ? I swear, it must not be ; 

Nay, trust me, in good faith, it must not be : 

I cannot now command you ; but I pray you, 

For the respect you bare me when you took 280 

Me for your King, each man clap on his hat 
At my desire. 

Mar. We will : but you are not found 

So mean a man but that you may be cover’d 
As well as we ; may you not ? 

Arb. Oh, not here! 

You may, but not I, for here is my father 2S5 

In presence. 

Mar. Where ? 

Arb. Why, there. Oh, the whole story 

Would be a wilderness, to lose thyself 
For ever ! — Oh, pardon me, dear father, 

For all the idle and unreverent words 

That I have spoke in idle moods to you ! — 290 

I am Arbaces ; we all fellow-subjects ; 

Nor is the Queen Fanthea now my sister. 

Bes. Why, if you remember, fellow-subject Arbaces, I 
told you once she was not your sister ; ay, and she look’d 
nothing like you. 295 

Arb. I think you did, good Captain Bessus. 

Bes. {aside) Here will arise another question now 
amongst the sword-men, whether I be to call him to 
account for beating me, now he is proved no king. 

Enter Lygones. 

Mar. Sir, here’s Lygones, the agent for the Armenian 
state, 300 


282 buti Qi Th., By. only. 
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^ Arb. Where is he? — I know your business, good 
Lygones. 

Lyg, We must have our King again, and will 
Arb, I knew that was your business. You shall have 
Your King again ; and have him so again 
As never King was had. — Go, one of you, 305 

And bid Bacurius bring Tigranes hither; 

And bring the lady with him, that Panthea, 

The Queen Panthea, sent me word this morning 
Was brave Tigranes' mistress. \_Exit 2nd Gentleman. 
Lyg, 'Tis Spaconia. 

Arb, Ay, ay, Spaconia. 

Lyg, She is my daughter. 310 

Arb, She is so : I could now tell any thing 
I never heard. Your King shall go so home 
As never man went. 

Mar. Shall he go on's head } 

Arb, He shall have chariots easier than air, 

That I will have invented ; and ne'er think 315 

He shall pay any ransom : and thyself, 

That art the messenger, shalt ride before him 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 

That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 

I know not how yet. 

Lyg, (aside) Why, I shall be made 320 

For ever ! They belied this King with us, 

And said he was unkind. 

Arb, And then thy daughter; 

She shall have some strange thing : we'll have the 
kingdom 

Sold utterly and put into a toy, 

Which she shall wear about her carelessly, 325 

Somewhere or other. 

Enter Panthea and ist Gentleman. 

See, the virtuous queen 1 — 

Behold the humblest subject that you have, 

Kneel here before you. {Kneels, 

309 Exit 2nd Gentleman.] SoDyce, correcting ‘‘Exit two Gent.” of 
^‘Exeunt two Gent^’ Qy, The., Web.: “ Ex. two Gent” F,, CoL : Qi has no 
stage-direction here. 

316 i%]Q7, whichnsuaHyfollowsQi: Q2^*A”:Q3 “An” :therest “One.” 
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Pan, Why kneel you to me, 

That am your vassal ? 

Arb, Grant me one request. 

Pan, Alas ; what can I grant you ? what I can 
I will. 330 

Arb, That you will please to marry me, 

If I can prove it lawful. 

Pan, Is that all ? 

More willingly than I would draw this air. 

Arb, [Rzszn£‘.] Fll kiss this hand in earnest. 


Re-enter 2nd Gentleman. 


2 nd Gent, Sir, Tigranes 

Is coming, though he made it strange at first 335 

“To see the princess any more. 

Arb, The queen 

Thou meanest 

Enter TiGRANES and Spaconia. 

Oh, my Tigranes, pardon me ! 

Tread on my neck ; I freely offer it ; 

And, if thou be'st so given, take revenge, 

For I have injured thee. 

Tigr, No; I forgive, 340 

And rejoice more that you have found repentance 
Than I my liberty. 

Arb, Mayst thou be happy 

In thy fair choice, for thou art temperate ! 

You owe no ransom to the state ! Know that 

I have a thousand joys to tell you of, 345 

Which yet I dare not utter, till I pay 

My thanks to Heaven for ^em. Will you go 

With me, and help me? pray you, do. 

Tigr, I will. 

334 2iid Gent So QQ2, 3 and remaining eds. Qi assigns the speech to 

has of course been on the stage for some time past Dyce 
suggests that, in accordance with 1 . 306 “ Bid Bacurius bring Tigranes hither/’ 
this speech perhaps belongs really to Bac., the 2nd Gent entering just below 
with Tigranes and Spaconia. The stage-direction for his re-entry is only fotcad 
in Dyce, preceding old and mod. eds. havii^ merely the prefix ^®2 Gent.’^ 

335 strange\ A matter of scrapie. 
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Ark Take, then, your fair one with you : — and you, 
queen 

Of goodness and of us, oh, give me leave 350 

To take your arm in mine 1 — Come, every one 
That takes delight in goodness, help to sing 
Loud thanks for me, that I am proved no King ! [Exeunt 

S49you\ so F, All QQ. **your.” 
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Whenever our notes make separate mention of this seventh quarto, it is 
referred to as Ed. 8. - 

(Ed. lo) The j Scornful Lady : j A ^ Comedy. > As tt is ?tow Acted at the! 
Theatre Moyal, / hyj Her Majesty's Company of Comedians.' Written by eta ' The 
Tenth Edition. London : Printed for J. T. and are to be sold by G Harris and 
J. Graves, j tn St. fames' s-street f. Barnes in Pall-Mall. D. K'ewman in ; Leicester- 
feids. y. Harding in St. Martin s-lane. W. Lawts, and T. / Archer tn Covent- 
Garden. S. Ltntot and E. Sanger at Temple-Bar, j f. Knapion tn St. Paul's 
Church-yard. E. Smith and G. Strakan^ / at the Royal-Exchange. Price one 
Shilling Six Pence. No date. qto. 

From the mention of “Her Majesty’s Company of Comedians” this edition 
would seem to date either before 28 Dec. 1694, when Queen ivlary died, or after 
Anne’s accession in 1702. It contains a prologue not very appropriate, and a 
doggrel epilogue “spoken by Mr. Pinkethman, mounted on an Ass , a long Whig 
on the Ass’s Head,” w'hich we have not thought it necessary to reproduce. Since 
this edition descnbes itself as the tenth, the ninth would appear to be lost ; or 
else the publisher reckoned among previous editions the First Folio (1647), wherein 
the play does not really appear. We refer to this quarto as Ed. 10. 

The / Capricious Lady ' j A j Comedy, ( {altered from j Beaumont and Fletcher) ( 
As it zs now Performing at the j New Theatre-Royal, / in / Covent-Garden, j Hoc 
amat, hoc spemat — /Hor. De Art. Poet./ London : / Printed for C. Dilly, in the 
Poultry. M.DCC.LXXXni. 8vo- 

The ! Scornful Lady, j A Comedy. j Written by I Beaumont and Fletcher.! 
Dublin .'j Printed for Wilham Williamson at f Meceenas' s-Head in Bride-streetJ 
MDCCLVIII. i2mo. 
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THE SCORNFUL LADY 

Text. — In all the old editions the play, written (with the exception of Act 
I.) almost entirely m verse, is printed almost entirely as prose. The metrical 
character is best seen in the earliest quarto, before corruptions have crept in. 
We have given Acts II. — Y, almost wholly in verse, after a careful consideration 
of the arrangement adopted respectively by Theobald and Dyce. 

The first quarto (i6i6), published by Miles Partridge, presents on the 
whole the best text : it is that generally followed by Weber, and almost 
invariably by Dyce and by ourselves. As the book was transferred May 8, 1617, 
to Thomas Jones, it would appear (in spite of the “ M. P.’" of the title-page) 
that he was the real publisher of the second quarto (1625). The differences 
are few. Qi has some expressions in IV. i (*‘ at prayers once/’ ‘‘as a father 
saith/’ ‘ ‘ chapter with a,” “ with the great Book of Martyrs, ”) which are dropped 
in QQ2 — 5 or in all subsequent editions. Of the alterations found in Q2 
some are necessary corrections, e.g, “drown’d” for “drown” (II. 2, 25), 
“Fed”for “Feede” ( 11 . 3, 36), “ calk’d ” for “ ralkt ” (III. i, 61), “Sincea 
quiet ” for “ Suce a puiet” (the right reading is “ Such ” V. 2, 234) ; while 
others are mistaken, e.g. “Savil” made a prefix (I. i, 7), “bear” for “beat ” 
(I. 2, 2), amine ” for “amain” (III. i, 215) ; or otiose, e.g. “ women” for 
“the women” (I. 2, 336), “wotild”for “could” (III. i, 295), “not so 
much ” for “ not much ” (IV. i, 190). 

The third quarto (1630), published by Thomas Jones, is printed from Q2, 
but presents more departures from it than were made in that edition from the 
first. They are minute changes, almost all intentional, some spoiling sense 
and metre, and hardly one of them an improvement. 

The fourth quarto (1635), “ printed by A. M,” z, e. by its publisher, Augustine 
Mathews, to whom it had been transfen ed 24 Oct. 1633, introduces about the 
same number of corruptions, perhaps its one change for the better being “ God 
he knows ” for “ the God knowes ” of Q3 (IV. i, 181). Fob D4of the British 
Museum copy is mutilated. The few alterations of Q 5 (^639) s-re necessary 
and intelligent with the exception of “ Boot-maker ” for “ Boat-maker” (IV. 
II, 68), and “ Leave them to others ” for “ Leave to love others ” (III i, 213). 

Those of the sixth quarto (1651) are more numerous and varied in character: 
many of them are softenings of expression which ears of growing sensitiveness 
might consider profane, some are inept or idle alterations, a few are restorations 
of the true reading from Qi. Q6, the last befoie the folio of 1679, is generally 
followed by the two later ones, of 1691, and 1695 [?] ; though each is capable 
of an occasional corruption on its own account, and the latter makes a rare 
reversion to Qi. 

The number of passages in which the Folio agrees with QQi, 2, 3, while 
differing from the rest, the number of other passages in which it agrees with 
QQS — 6 as against QQi, 2, show that Q3 was its model. Rarely does it adopt 
a change that first appears in as “ saw ” for “ see ” (III. I, 1 86), or “ now ” 
for “new” (V. 3, 10), though it introduces a few of little moment on its own 
account. 

Argument. ^ — The elder Loveless, sentenced by his mistress to a year’s 
travel in penalty for saluting her too freely in public, leaves his spendthrift 
younger brother master of his house, with a commission to his steward, S^avil, 
to check his extravagance. Returning in disguise after a brief absence, helinds 
him embarked on a course of riot and debauchery in disregard of SaviFs 
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remonstrances ; and his feigned report of his own death not only fails to elicit 
the ordinary expressions of regret, but converts the steward into the companion^ 
of his excesses. The estate is sold to the usurer Morecraft for the small sum 
of £6qoo ; though the spendthrift is able to cross Morecraffs suit to a wealthy 
widow of social aspirations, who makes knighthood a condition of her consent. 
Later on the sale is made void by tlie return of Loveless in his own person ; 
Morecraft losing both his money and the widow, who marries the ne’er-do- 
weel in spite of his refiisal to dismiss two parasites, a braggart Captain and a 
brainless Poet. 

Meanwhile the elder brother,^ visiting his mistress in his disguise, draws 
tears from her by the report of his death ; but his consequent elation betrays 
him, and he is punished by a parade of her affection for a young rival, 
Welford, — though the latter, welcomed originally with far more cordiality by 
her sister Martha and waiting-woman Abigail than by herself, receives, when 
Loveless* back is turned, a frigid dismissal. The latter’s next device is the 
assumption of complete indifference ; but by a pretended swoon the Lady 
extorts from him a display of affectionate anxiety, and drives him amid a storm 
of ridicule from the house. His last ruse is more successftil. He persuades 
Welford to sustain, in woman’s dress, the part of his betrothed. The Lady, 
really deceived, employs all her art to detach him from this new love ; and, 
when at length he shows signs of wavering, consents to his proposal of an 
immediate marriage. Her sister Martha, equally deceived, takes the supposed 
deserted bride to her own chamber for consolation. In the remaining scenes 
the imposture is declared. Welford is mamed to Martha : Abigail, scorned 
by Welford, reverts to her old admirer,* Sir Roger the chaplain; Morecraft 
reappears under the somewhat improbable transformation of a liberal -handed 
pleasure-seeker ; and Savil, disgraced since his master’s return, is restored to 
his stewardship. 

Date. — The date of this comedy can be fixed with tolerable certainty as 
1609 or 1610. The Cieve wars, alluded to in Act V. sc. iii. 66, 

“ There will be no more talk of the Cieve wars 
While this lasts,” 

broke out on the death of the last duke m 1609, the questions in debate not 
being settled until 1659. 1609 being the upward limit, a downward is 

inferred from the statement on the title-page of Qi (1616), that the play "was 
performed at the Blackfriars Theatre by the Children of the Queen’s Revels. 
Two plays, of which there is a contemporary mention in 16 ii, — Nathaniel 
Field’s Woman is a Weatke^xock and its sequel Amends for Ladies^ — were 
produced by the Children at Whitefriars ; and our play, performed at Black- 
friars, must have been written before the transfer of their occasional perform- 
ances to Whitefriars, not later therefore than 1610. (Collier’s Mistory oj 
DramMic Poetry, L 339 — 342, and Flea/s Biographical Chronicle^ i. iSl.) 

Authorship. — The joint authorship of Beaumont and Fletcher is asserted 
on the title-page of the first and all subsequent quartos ; an assertion of much 
more weight than the apparent attribution of the play to Fletcher only, in the 
commendatory verse of Edmund Waller and Thomas Stanley. Dyce agrees 
with Weber’s attribution to Beaumont of the larger share in the comedY* 
which, says Weber, is ** form’d upon the model of Ben Jonson. ... It is 
written thror^hout with Beaumont’s predilection for the legitimate comedy, 
nnmingled with those serious and playful scenes which Fletcher so much 
delighted to engraft on every play he produced singly.” Later cridclsm, 
hofftver, allots a preponderance to Fletcher. Mr. Bullen gave Acts L and 
II, to Beaumont, as being chiefly in prose ; but Act II. is almost certainly 
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intended as verse, and it is not the verse of Beaumont. Messrs, Fleay and 
*<Boyle assigned only I. i, and V. 2 to Beaumont, and the great majority of the 
rest to Fletcher. In his paper, read before the New Shakspere Society in 1S86 
{Transactions 1880 — 1886, No. xxvi), Mr. Boyle, who in EngHsche Stndien, 
1883, thought that II. 3 might also be Beaumont’s, considered that his 
hand was '‘not distinctly recognizable’^ except in V. 2. The arrangement of 
II. 3 as verse reveals the impossibility of assigning it to Beaumont, and we 
are inclined to reserve as his only I. i and V. 2. There is a strong suspicion of 
Massinger about the play, strongest perhaps in IL i and III. i ; moreover 
in A Very Woman, lie, June 6, 1634, Massinger, who is fond of playing varia- 
tions on an old motif, recalls some of the circumstances of T/ie Scornftd Lady 
in Almira’s rejection and banishment of her lover Antonio, in his leturn m 
disguise, in the retirement of his rival, and the gradual conversion of his 
mistress to his love. Yet 1610 is an early date for Massinger to be working 
with Fletcher, and the probable corruption of the text renders the general 
question of respective shares more than usually insoluble. 

SOUECE. — We know of no source for the plot, save that the Captain is a 
poor copy of Shakespeare’s Pistol, and that Morecraft is said to be suggested 
by Demea in the Adelphi of Terence. Dryden, who elsewhere admires the 
play, objects in his famous Essay to Morecraft’s conversion as improbable ; 
and so does Theobald (vol. i. p. 364 of his edition). The editors of 177$, 
pointing out the resemblance to the case of Demea, urged that the usurer’s 
policy alone is alteied, not his motive. He adopts extravagance because it 
has proved profitable to Young Loveless, while a grasping economy has only 
brought loss upon himself (cf. Act V. sc. in. p. 463) ; and the awkwardness 
necessarily attendant upon such a change is intentional on the authors’ part. 
The defence, however, is more ingenious than convincing. 

Theobald in a note on I. 2 (vol. i. p. 294) says that Addison told him he 
had sketched the character of Vellum in his Drummer purely from the model 
of Savil. Dyce (Introd. p. xlii) thinks this must be a mistake for Abigail 
(in either play), who in T/ie Drummer loves the old steward Vellum, while 
she IS divested of licentiousness. 

History. — ‘‘Till the suppression of the theatres, The Scornful Lady con- 
tinued to be one of the most popular of our authors’ dramas ; and a droll taken 
from it, and called The False Heire and Formal Curate, may be found in The 
Wits, or Sport upon Sport* After the Restoration it again became a stock-play, 
and Langbaine mentions its being ‘ acted with good Applause even in these 
times, at the Theatre in Dorset-Garden’ ofEngL Dram, Poets, p. 214).” — 
Dyce. Pepys records witnessing it several times • on Nov 27, 1660 ; on 
Jan. 4, 1661, “acted very well” ; on Feb. 8, 1661, “by coach to the Theatre, 
and there saw The Scornfull Lady, now done by a woman, which makes the 
play much better than ever it did to me ” ; on Nov. 17, 1662, “well performed ” ; 
on Dec. 27, 1666, “well acted; Doll Common doing Abigail most excellently, 
and Knipp the widow very well, and will be an excellent actor, I think. In 
other parts the play not so well done as used to be by the old actors. ” On Sept. 
i6^ 1667, he went with his wife and Mei'cer to see it at the King’s house, 
“ but it being now three o’clock there was not one soul in the pit ; whereupon, 
for shame, we could not go in, but against our wills ” repaired to another play- 
house, and returning to the King’s house later in the day “saw their dance at 
the end of the play.” The last time he records witnessing it was on June 2, 
1668 : “To the King’s house, and there saw good part of The Scornfull 
Lady, and that done, would have taken out Knipp, but she was engaggd.” 
The editors of 1778 observe that it has not “been performed in the course 
of many years past ; though, in the lifetime of Mrs. Oldfield, who acted the 
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Lady, it used to be frequently represented.’^ Genest (x. 133) outlines the 
plot of an Obstinate Lady by Sir Cokaine, 1657, which may, we think* 

owe something to our play. — ‘ * Lucora seems obstinately determined not to marry 
— she perseveres in rejecting Canonil — ^he raises a report of his death, and 
reappears as an Ethiopian — Lucora immediately falls in love and is on the 
point of eloping with him — Carionil having reflected on the strangeness of her 
disposition, comes to a sudden resolution of rejecting her in his turn — at the 
conclusion of the play he marries Cleanthe, who had followed him as his 
page.’^ — The resemblance is still stronger, as Langbaine saw, between our 
play and Massinger’s A Very Woman, 

An alteration of it made by Cooke, the barrister, for Mrs. Abington, was 
brought out with great success at Covent Garden Theatre in 1783, under the 
title of The Cap^dczous Ladyd ^ — Dyce. I'hree editions of The Capridotis 
Lady were printed in the year of its first appearance. It is given entirely 
as prose ; though the original diction is retained throughout with few altera- 
tions, and those in the directions of refinement and brevity- The part of 
Sir Roger the Curate is entirely cut out, and there is an attempt to infuse 
some point and wit into that of the Poet, The important changes are the 
omission of the Roger-hlartha- Abigail part in II. i, the learrangement with 
addition of a song of the first fifty lines of II. 2, and the shortening and slight 
alteration of the conduct of Act V. 
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THE ACTORS ARE THESE. 


Elder Loveless, a Suitor to the 
Lady. 

Young Loveless, a Prodigal. 

Savil, Steward to the Elder 
Loveless. 

Welford, a Suitor to the Lady. 

Sir Roger, Curate to the Lady. 
Morecraft, an usurer. 


{ Captain, 

Traveller, 

Poet, 

Tobacco-man, 

Page, Fiddlers, Attendants. 


Hangeis-on to 
Young Loveless. 


Lady, and'i 

V two Sisters. 

Martha, j 

Younglove, or Abigail, a waiting 
Gentlewoman. 

A rich Widow. 

Wenches. 


Scene, London, 


The actors f etc ] The list is here given as in all the old editions after the first 
(which has none), only separating the sexes and adding the “ Page.” 

Scene, London] First added by Theobald 1750, 
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Scene L 

A Room in the Lady’s House, 

Enter the two LovelesSES, Savil the Steward^ and a Page. 

Eld, Love, Brother, is your last hope past, to mollify 
MorecrafPs heart about your mortgage ? 

Young Love, Hopelessly past. I have presented the 
usurer with a richer draught than ever Cleopatra 
swallow’d ; he hath suck*d in ten thousand pounds 5 
worth of my land more than he paid for, at a gulp, 
without trumpets. 

E, Love, I have as hard a task to perform in this 
house. 

Y, Love, Faith, mine was to make an usurer honest, 10 
or to lose my land. 

E, Love, And mine is to persuade a passionate 
woman, or to leave the land. — Savil, make the boat 

Act I. Sc. i. , . . Lady^s Hausi\ The Play is divided into Acts, and the 
1st scene of each Act is marked in QQ*> F. Web., 1812, completed the 
numbering of the scenes and marked their localities. In all the mod. eds. the 
whole scene is given as prose, except IL 169 — 185, preceding the Lady’s exit, 
which from the first appear as verse. 

7 without trumpets\ i. e. without a preliminary flourish, such as accompanied 
healths at a city banquet (Theo.). Web. quotes Eamlet^ I. iv. ii — 

“The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.” 

13 Savil^ make the boat stay} So Qi followed by Web. Q2 prints Samtf 
not as part of the dialogue, but as prefix to the whole speech Make the boat . , , 
unwiliing man^ though repeating the same prefix before the next speech. 
QOjs 4 » 5 omit Sami altogether, assigning the whole speech Make . , . man 
to"^. Zove. F, omits Samt, but rightly assigns the speech to Lom, 
Md. 1778 gave it to F. £aoe, in the figurative sense of “don't be hasty.” 
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§tay. {Exit Page.] — I fear I shall begin my unfortu- 
nate journey this night, though the darkness of the 15 
night, and the roughness of the waters, might easily 
dissuade an unwilling man. 

SaviL Sir, your father’s old friends hold it the 
sounder course for your body and estate to stay at 
home, and marry and propagate — and govern in 20 
your country — than to travel for diseases, and return 
following the court in a night- cap, and die without 
issue, 

E, Love. Savil, you shall gain the opinion of a better 
servant in seeking to execute, not alter, my will, how- 25 
soever my intents succeed. 

Y. Love. Yonder’s Mistress Younglove, brother, the 
grave rubber of your mistress’ toes. 

Enter ABIGAIL, the waiting woman. 

E. Love. Mistress Younglove 

Abigail. Master Loveless, truly we thought your 30 
sails had been hoist : my mistress is persuaded you 
are sea-sick ere this. 

E. Love. Loves she her ill-taken-up resolution so 
dearly ? Didst thou move her for me ? 

Abig. By this light that shines, there’s no removing 35 
her, if she get a stiff opinion by the end. I attempted 
her to-day, when they say a woman can deny nothing, 

E. Love. What critical minute was that ? 

Abig. When her smock was over her ears ; but she 
was no more pliant than if it hung about her heels. 40 

E. Love. I prithee, deliver my service, and say, I 
desire to see the dear cause of my banishment : and 
then France. 

Abig. ril do ’t Hark hither ; is that your brother ? 

21 your\ So all QQ. except Q 6 yottr own; F. our, 

21 travel for diseases . . . without issm"] So QQi, 2. In Q2 the words 
for diseases . . , nightcap occupy exactly one line ; hence they were probably 
omitted unintentionally by the compositor of Q3, and so in all subsequent 
eds. until Dyce’s. The traveller follows the court as a suitor, his own 
property being all consumed, and in a nightcap because he is a chronic 
invalid. 

27 Mistress Younglov€\ So QQi, 2, 3, F., here, and in the stage- direction, 
and in E. Loveless’ greeting ; the other old eds. AUgail in all three casew> 

34 for me] QQi, 2, Ed. 10, Dyce : the rest from me. 

40 ahut] So all old eds., which Colman and Weber altered to aiove. 
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E, Love. Yes : have you lost your memory ? 

A big. As I live, he’s a pretty fellow. [Exit. 

Y. Love. Oh, this is a sweet brach 1 

E. Love. Why, she knows not you. 

Y. Love. No, but she offer’d me once to know her. 

To this day she loves youth of eighteen. She heard a 50 
tale how Cupid struck her in love with a great lord in 
the Tilt-yard, but he never saw her ; yet she, in kind- 
ness, would needs wear a willow-garland at his 
wedding. She loved all the players in the last queen’s 
time once over ; she was struck when they acted lovers, 55 
and forsook some when they played murtherers. She 
has nine spur-royals, and the servants say she hoards 
old gold ,* and she herself pronounces angerly, that the 
farmer’s eldest son (or her mistress’ husband’s clerk 
that shall be) that marries her, shall make her a jointure 60 
of fourscore pounds a year. She tells tales of the 
serving-men 

E. Love. Enough; I know her, brother. I shall 
entreat you only to salute my mistress, and take leave: 
we’ll part at the stairs. 65 

Enter Lady mzd Abigail. 

Lady. Now, sir, this first part of your will is perform’d: 
what’s the rest ? 

E. Love. First, let me beg your notice for this 
gentleman, my brother : I shall take it as a favour 
done to me. 70 

Lady. Though the gentleman hath received but an 
untimely grace from you, yet my charitable disposition 
would have been ready to have done him freer courtesies 
as a stranger, than upon those cold commendations. 

47 bracKl A hound-bitch. 

50 heard] So all old eds, qy ? had. 

56 murtherers] QQi, 2, 5, 6, Eds. 8 , 10 ; QQ3, 4, F. murtkers. 

57 sptr-royals] Gold coins, worth 15^. each, so called because the star on 
the reverse resembled the rowel of a spur, 

59 clerk that shall be] QQi, 2, Web. and Dyce : rest omit that. 

65 Abigail] So Dyce. All QQ. Waiting-woman. "W.waiting-womeniollmi^ 
by Theo. 

69 I shall take . . . All old eds., followed by Theo., Edd. 1778, Web., 
pfffift this as the opening words of the Lady's following speech. We follow 
Dyce in assigning it to E, Love. 
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f. K Love, Lady, my salutations crave acquaintance 75 
and leave at once. 

Lady, Sir, I hope you are the master of your own 
occasions. 

{Exeunt YoUNG LOVELESS and Savil. 

E, Love, Would I were so ! Mistress, for me to 
praise over again that worth, which all the world and 80 
you yourself can see 

Lady, It’s a cold room this, servant. 

E, Love, Mistress 

Lady, What think you if I have a chimney for’t, out 
here ? 85 

E, Love, Mistress, another in my place, that were 
not tied to believe all your actions just, would apprehend 
himself wrong’d ; but 1, whose virtues are constancy 
and obedience 

Lady, Younglove, make a good fire above, to warm 90 
me after my servant’s exordiums. 

E, Love, I have heard and seen your affability to be 
such, that the servants you give wages to may speak. 

Lady, ’Tis true, ’tis true ; but they speak to the 
purpose. 95 

E, Love. Mistress, your will leads my speeches from 
the purpose. But as a man 

Lady, A simile, servant ! This room was built for 
honest meaners, that deliver themselves hastily and 
plainly, and are gone. Is this a time and place for 100 
exordiums, and similes, and metaphors ? If you have 
aught to say, break into ’t: my answers shall very 
reasonably meet you. 

E, Love, Mistress, I came to see you. 

Lady, That’s happily despatch’d : the next? 105 

E, Love, To take leave of you. 

I^ady, To be gone ? 

E, Love, Yes. 

Lady. You need not have despair’d of that, nor have 
used so many circumstances to win me to give you no 
leave to perform my command. Is there a third ? 

E, Love, Yes ; I had a third, had you been apt to 
hear it. 

90 Younglovil QQi, 2, 3, F. and mod. eds. ; QQ4 — 6, Eds. 8, lo AUgaiL 
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Lady, I ! never apter. Fast, good servant, fast. 

E, Love, ’Twas to entreat you to hear reason. 115 

Lady. Most willingly: have you brought one can 
speak it ? 

E, Love, Lastly, it is to kindle in that barren heart 
love and forgiveness. 

Lady. You would stay at home ? 120 

E. Love, Yes, lady. 

Lady. Why, you may, and doubtlessly will, when 
you have debated that your commander is but your 
mistress, a woman, a weak one, wildly overborne with 
passions; but the thing by her commanded is, to see 125 
Dover’s dreadful cliff; passing, in a poor water-house, 
the dangers of the merciless channel ’twixt that and 
Calais, five longhours’ sail, with three poor weeks’ victuals. 

E. Love. You wrong me. 

Lady. Then to land dumb, unable to enquire for an 1 30 
English host, to remove from city to city by most 
chargeable post-horse, like one that rode in quest of 
his mother-tongue. 

E. Love. You wrong me much. 

Lady. And all these (almost invincible) labours per- 135 
form’d for your mistress, to be in danger to forsake 
her, and to put on new allegiance to some French lady, 
who is content to change language with you for 
laughter ; and, after your whole year spent in tennis 
and broken speech, to stand to the hazard of being 140 
laugh’d at, on your return, and have tales made on 
you by the chamber-maids. 

E. Love. You wrong me much. 

Lady. Louder yet. 

E. Love. You know your least word is of force to 145 
make me seek out dangers ; move me not with toys. 

But in this banishment, I must take leave to say you 
are unjust. Was one kiss forced from you in public 


126 cliff; passing.^ in a poor water~house)^(lQi — ^6, F. Theo.,CoL, Web. place 
tbe semicolon at water-bonse,” and only a comma at ‘‘ cliff leaving the 
following substantives pendant. Dyce^s transference of the semicolon to ^ * cliff’’ 
was anticipated by Eds. 8, lo, which he did not examine. 

138 with you for laughter} QQi, 2, Web., Dyce : all other eds. with your 
laug^r. The meaning is, “teach you French in return for the sport yora 
affomner.” 
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me so unpardonable ? why, all the hours of day 
and night have seen us kiss. 150 

Lady. Tis true, and so you satisfied the company 
that heard me chide. 

E. Love. Your own eyes were not dearer to you 
than L 

Lady. And so you told ’em. 155 

E. Love. I did ; yet no sign of disgrace need to have 
stain’d your cheek : you yourself knew your pure and 
simple heart to be most unspotted, and free from the 
least baseness. 

Lady. I did ; but if a maid’s heart doth but once 160 
think that she is suspected, her own face will write her 
guilty. 

E. Love. But where lay this disgrace ? The world, 
that knew us, knew our resolutions well : and could it 
be hoped that I should give away my freedom, and 165 
venture a perpetual bondage with one I never kiss’d ? or 
could I, in strict wisdom, take too much love upon me 
from her that chose me for her husband ? 

Lady. Believe me, if my wedding-smock were on ; 

Were the gloves bought and given, the licence come ; 170 

Were the rosemary-branches dipt, and all 
The hippocras and cakes eat and drunk off; 

Were these two arms encompass’d with the hands 
Of bachelors, to lead me to the church ; 

Were my feet in the door ; were I John ” said ; 175 

If John should boast a favour done by me, 

I would not wed that year. And you, I hope, 

151 Web. restored the reading of QQi, 2 : all intervening eds. 

as below. 

171 rosefiiary-hranchesl Dyce refers to The. Knight of the Burtiing Pestle^ V. 
i. 4, where Venture well suggests for a wedding-feast “a good piece of beef 
stpck with rosemary ” which Web. says was used as an emblem of remem- 
brance at weddings as well as funerals. See the first stage-direction in The 
Woman^s Prize ^ I. i., Enter . . . with rosemary^ as from a wedding f mx 
which Weber quotes Randolph's Milk?nai(Ps Epithalamium. 

Love quickly send the time may be 
When I shall deale my rosemary ! 

172 hippocras} QQS, 6, Eds. 8, 10 ; Ql Hipochrists ; QQ2, 3, 4, F. Hifo- 
Christ; wine spiced and strained through a fiannel-bag, in much request at 
weddings, wakes, etc., such a straining-bag being called by apothecaries 

Hippocrates’ sleeve” (Theo.). 
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When you have spent this year commodlously, 

In achieving languages, will, at your return, 

Acknowledge me more coy of parting with mine eyes, i8o 
Than such a friend. More talk I hold not now : 

If you dare, go, 

E. Love. I dare, you know. First let me kiss. 

Lady. Farewell, sweet servant. Your task per- 
form'd, 

On a new ground, as a beginning suitor, 

I shall be apt to hear you. 

E. Love. Farewell, cruel mistress. 185 

[Exeunt LaDY and ABIGAIL. 

Re-enter YoUNG LOVELESS and Savil. 

F. Love. Brother, you'll hazard the losing your tide 
to Gravesend ; you have a long half-mile by land to 
Greenwich. 

E. Love. I go. But, brother, what yet-unheard-of 
course to live doth imagination flatter you with ? your 190 
ordinary means are devour’d. 

F. Love. Course ! why, horse-coursing, I think. 
Consume no time in this ; I have no estate to be 
mended by meditation : he that busies himself about 
my fortunes, may properly be said to busy himself 195 
about nothing. 

E. Love. Yet some course you must take, which, for 
my satisfaction, resolve and open. If you will shape 
none, I must inform you, that that man but persuades 
himself he means to live, that imagines not the means. 200 

F, Love. Why, live upon others, as others have lived 
upon me. 

E. Love. I apprehend not that You have fed others, 
and consequently disposed of ’em ; and the same 
measure must you expect from your maintainers, 205 
which will be too heavy an alteration for you to bear. 

178 this] So ali, except QQi, 2 kis. ^ 

182 If you dare, gd\ The note of exclamation after ‘'go'* in QQi, 2, 3, the 
comma after “ dare ’* in QQs, 6, Eds. S, 10, show Dyce to be right in altering 
the punctuation of 1778, If you dare go — . 

1% and Abigail] Added by Dyce to Exit Lady^* of all preceding eds. 

l^^orse-cmrsing] Horse-dealing, properly korse-scorsing, to “scorse** 
being to “change** : so twice in Spenser (Nates' Gtoss.). 

rmiv£ open} Determine on and declare (Mason). 

204 Consequmtlyl subsequently. 
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F. Love, Why, Fll purse ; if that raise me not, Fll 
bet at bowling-alleys, or man whores : I would fain 
live by others. But Fll live whilst I am unhang'd, and 
after the thought's taken, 210 

E, Love, I see you are tied to no particular employ- 
ment, then ! 

F. Love, Faith, I may choose my course : they say 
Nature brings forth none but she provides for them ; 

Fll try her liberality. 215 

E, Love, Well, to keep your feet out of base and 

dangerous paths, I have resolved you shall live as 
master of my house. — It shall be your care, Savil, to 
see him fed and clothed, not according to his present 
estate, but to his birth and former fortunes. 220 

F. Love. If it be referred to him, if I be not found 
in carnation Jersey-stockings, blue devils' breeches, 
with three guards down, and my pocket i' the sleeves, 

Fll ne'er look you i' the face again. 

SaviL A comelier wear, I wus, it is than those 225 
dangling slops. 

207 purse . . . 7 nan whores\ Take purses or turn bully (Theo.). Man<i 
to attend or escort. Manned, horsed, and wived” 2 Henry /K, I. ii. 60, 
Conversely Lyly’s Gallathea, I. iv. (song) ‘well man’d’, in good service. ; 

210 after the thought's taken] Not as Web. according to the thought that first 
strikes me, but after sentence of hanging has been passed. 

222 Jersey-stockings] Of wool, contrasted in The Woman Hater, IV. ii. as 
cheap and inferior, with those of silk. In 1560 a pair of silk stockings was 
presented to Elizabeth as a novelty. (Strutt’s Manners and Customs, lii. 87.) 
Oswald in K. Lear, II. ii. 17, is a “filthy worsted-stocking knave; ” but in 
Stuhhes^ Anatomze 0/ Abuses thexQ is mention of “nether-stocks . . . 

not of cloth . . . for that is thought to base, but of Jamsey worsted, silk, 
thred, and such like ; ” while as late as 1 596 we get in Gosson’s Pleasant 
Quippes for Vf start Newfangled Gentlewomen, 

“These worsted stockes of bravest die, 

And silken garters fring’d with gold.” 

(both passages quoted by Mr. K. Wilson Verity ap. loc, cit,. King Lear.) 

222 devils breeches, with three guards down, and my pocket ^ the sleer^es] Devils’ 
breeches are close-fitting breeches like the hairy garment in which one who 
had to play the devil in a miracle or morality might encase his legs. In such 
a garment the pocket could not be placed along the leg. “Guards” are 
trimmings, facings ; compare Merchant of Venice, II. ii. 164 : 

“a livery 

\ More guarded than his fellows’.” 

Three is the reading of QQi, 2, Dyce only; the rest the. The change 
from the close-fitting earlier garment to the loose cavalier knicker-bockers or 
trunk-hose is illustrated in the dispute between Velvet-breeches and Cloth- 
breeches in Greene’s Quip for an Vpstart Courtier, 1592 ; but MS. Harl»^8o 
says the former were abandoned as early as 1566. 

225 I wus] i, e. I wis. So QQi, 2, 3;*E, wusse; Q4 wesse ; QQ 5 » 4 
Eds. 8, 10 wisse. 
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E. Love, To keep you ready to do him ail service 
peaceably, and him to command you reasonably, I 
leave these further directions in writing, which, at your 
best leisure, together open and read. 230 

Re-enter ABIGAIL to tJmn with a Jewel. 

Abig. Sir, my mistress commends her love to you in 
this token and these words : it is a jewel, she says, 
which, as a favour from her, she would request you to 
wear till your year’s travel be perform’d ; which, once 
expired, she will hastily expect your happy return. 235 

E. Love. Return my service, with such thanks as she 
may imagine the heart of a suddenly overjoy’d man 
would willingly utter : and you, I hope, I shall, with 
slender arguments, persuade to wear this diamond ; 
that when my mistress shall, through my long absence 240 
and the approach of new suitors, offer to forget me, 
you may call your eye down to your finger, and 
remember and speak of me. She will hear thee better 
than those allied by birth to her ; as we see many men 
much sway’d by the grooms of their chambers, — not 245 
that they have a greater part of their love or opinion on 
them than on others, but for they know their secrets. 

Abig. O’ my credit, I swear I think ’twas made for 
me. Fear no other suitors. 

E. Love. I shall not need to teach you how to dis- 250 
credit their beginnings : you know how to take 
exception at their shirts at washing, or to make the 
maids swear they found plasters in Aeir beds. 

Abig. I know, I know ; and do not you fear the 
suitors. 25 5 

E. Love. Farewell ; be mindful, and be happy ; the 
night calls me. \Exeunt omnes proeter ABIGAIL. 

Abig. The gods of the winds befriend you, sir! a 

230 Abigail] So ail old eds. except QQi, 2, 3, F. Ymmglme. 

235 kiisiUyl QQi — F,, Byce, and three last edd. i.e. impatimtly ; Theo. 
and rest happily. 242 Call], QQi — 5 ; rest cast. 

247 m them than m others] So F. QQi — Ed. 8 m them as m oth^s ; 
Ed. 10 of them than others. 

24%»htttfor th 0 f] So QQi — 65 Eds. 8, 10, F. hut for that they. 

251 beginnings] QQl, 2, Dyce : the rest beginning. 

254 notyul] QQif 2, 3, F., Tfeeo., Web., Dyce ; the xG&tyou mi. 
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^constant and a liberal lover thou art : more such God 
send us ! 260 


Enter WelfoRD. 

WeL \To servant without?^ Let ’em not standstill; 
we have rid hard. 

Abig, \Aside?^ A suitor, I know, by his riding hard : 
ril not be seen. 

WeL A pretty hall this: no servant in’t? I would 265 
look freshly. 

Abig. \AsideL\ You have deliver’d your errand to me, 
then. There’s no danger in a handsome young 
fellow ; ril shew myself. {Advances,^ 

WeL Lady, may it please you to bestow upon a 270 
stranger the ordinary grace of salutation ? are you the 
lady of this house ? 

Abig. Sir, I am worthily proud to be a servant of 
hers. 

WeL Lady, I should be as proud to be a servant of 275 
yours, did not my so late acquaintance make me 
despair. 

Abig. Sir, it is not so hard to achieve, but nature 
may bring it about. 

Wel. For these comfortable words I remain your 280 
glad debtor. Is your lady at home ? 

Abig. She is no straggler, sir. 

Wel, May her occasions admit me to speak with 
her? 

Abig. If you come in the way of a suitor, no. 285 

Wd. I know your aifable virtue will be moved to 
persuade her, that a gentleman, benighted and stray’d, 
offers to be bound to her for a night’s lodging. 

Abig. I will commend this message to her; but if 
you aim at her body, you will be deluded. Other 290 
women the house holds, of good carriage and govern- 
ment ; upon any of which if you can cast your affection, 
they will perhaps be found as faithful, and not so coy. 

{Exit. 

262 hard\ Only in QQi, 2. 

291 the house holds'] So Dyce, following Qi, whose slight printer’s error, ike 
housholdsi led QQ2, 3, 4, to print of the households^ QQSj Eds. 8, l^ofthe 
household's, F, of the household, followed by Theo. and Web., while Colman 
gave without authority of the household^ . 
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Wei What a skinful of lust is this ! I thought I 
had come a-wooing, and I am the courted party. This 295 
is right court-fashion : men, women, and all, woo ; 
catch that catch may. If this soft-hearted woman have 
Infused any of her tenderness into her lady, there is 
hope she will be pliant. But who's here ? 

Enter Sir Roger the Curate, 

Rog, God save you, sir ! My lady lets you know, 300 
she desires^ to be acquainted with your name, before 
she confer with you. 

Wei Sir, my name calls me Welford. 

Rog, Sir, you are a gentleman of a good name. 

[A side. 'I ril try his wit. 305 

Wei I will uphold it as good as any of my ancestors 
had this two hundred years, sir. 

Rog. I knew a worshipful and a religious gentleman 
of your name in the bishoprick of Durham : call you 
him cousin ? 310 

Wei I am only allied to his virtues, sir. 

Rog, It is modestly said. I should carry the badge 
of your Christianity with me too. 

Wei What's that } a cross 1 There's a tester. 

Rog. I mean the name which your godfathers and 315 
godmothers gave you at the font. 

Wei 'Tis Harry. But you cannot proceed orderly 
now in your catechism ; for you have told me who gave 
me that name. Shall I beg your name ? 

Rog. Roger. 320 

Wei What room fill you in this house } 

Rog. More rooms than one. 

Wei The more the merrier. But may my boldness 
know why your lady hath sent you to decipher my 
name } 325 

299 Sir] This courtesy-title of clergymen, a translation of the academic 

Dominus” for one who has graduated, needs no illustration. 

309 the bukopnck of Durhami Possibly Sir Roger merely means living in 
that diocese. No Welford ever graced or disgraced the see, though Welford’s 
aic^wer seeks to provide against the latter contingency. 

314 cross? . . . tester\ Many coins bore a cross on one face, the origin of 
the ^sy -phrase about ** crossing the palm** with silver. Tester 
anciently a shilling, 

319 name\ So all, except Qi names^ 
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Rog, Her own words were these : to know whether 
you were a formerly-denied suitor, disguised in this 
message; for I can assure you she delights not in 
thalamo ; Hymen and she are at variance. I shall 
return with much haste. 330 

WeL And much speed, sir, I hope. {Exit Roger.] 
Certainly I am arrived amongst a nation of new-found 
fools, on a land where no navigator has yet planted 
wit. If I had foreseen it, I would have laded my 
breeches with bells, knives, copper, and glasses, to trade 335 
with the women for their virginities; yet, I fear, I 
should have betray’d myself to a needless charge then. 
Here’s the walking night-cap again. 

Re-enter ROGER. 

Rag. Sir, my lady’s pleasure is to see you ; who hath 
commanded me to acknowledge her sorrow that you 340 
must take the pains to come up for so bad entertain- 
ment. 

WeL I shall obey your lady that sent it, and acknow- 
ledge you that brought it to be your art’s master. 

Rog. I am but a bachelor of art, sir ; and I have the 345 
mending of all under this roof, from my lady on her 
down-bed to the maid in the pease-straw. 

WeL A cobbler, sir ? 

Rog. No, sir ; I inculcate divine service within these 
walls. 3 SO 

WeL But the inhabitants of this house do often 
employ you on errands, without any scruple of con- 
science ? 

Rog. Yes, I do take the air many mornings on foot, 
three or four miles, for eggs. But why move you that ? 355 

WeL To know whether it might become your func- 

329 in thalamo] Ed. 10 (followed by all modem eds.), first correcting in 
thalame of all earlier eds. ; but Sir Roger’s Latin may be at fault. 

336 the women'l All except Qi omit the, 

337 Omitted in QQ_5, 6, Eds. 8, *10. 

338 nig 7 it<af\ For which see II. i. 27, 

345 arf\ arts, the reading of Colman and Weber, is unsupported by any 
old ed. 

349 I inculcate divine service} So all but Q6, Eds. 8, 10, I do inculcate 
divine homilies, 

352 without, , . Double sense, “outside your religious vocation,” 

and “make no conscience of sending you onr- errands.” 
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tion to bid my man to neglect his horse a little, to 
attend on me. 

Ro^-. Most properly, sir. 

Wei. I pray you do so, then, and whilst I will attend 360 
your lady. You direct all this house in the true way? 

Ro^-. I do, sir. 

Wei. And this door, I hope, conducts to your lady ? 

Ro£;. Your understanding is ingenious. {Exeunt severaily. 


Scene II. 

A room m the house of the Elder LOVELESS. 

Enter YOUNG LOVELESS and Savil, with a writings 

Sav, By your favour, sir, you shall pardon me. 

F. Love. I shall beat your favour, sir. Cross me no 
more : I say they shall come in. 

Sav, Sir, you forget me, who I am. 

F. Love, Sir, I do not : thou art my brother’s steward, S 
his cast off mill-money, his kitchen-arithmetic. 

Sat), Sir, I hope you will not make so little of me ? 

F. Love. I make thee not so little as thou art ; for 
indeed there goes no more to the making of a steward 
but a fair imprimis^ and then a reasonable item infused 10 
into him, and the thing is done. 

Sav. Nay, then, you stir my duty, and I must tell 
you 

F. Love, What wouldst thou tell me ? how hops go ? 
or hold some rotten discourse of sheep, or when Lady- 1 5 

360 and and meanwhile. F. alone reads the wMhi, 

361 alt\ Omitted in Ed. 10 only. 

Scene II.] Given entirely as prose by all old eds. Col, Web, Theo. 
versified only the fourteen lines 76—90 ; Dyce these and seven at end of scene. 
We have added ii, 23, 24, 60—63, 1 17— 123. 

2 beat} Qi . the rest bear, overlooking the pun in fmour, 

3 emte in} Eds. 8, 10 omit in, 

4 ^ corrects one of QQl — 5 to me. Ed, 8, 

followed by Colman and Weber forget, then, who, etc. Ed, 10, F. followed by 
Dhm, forget who lam. 

6 cast off] Ed. 8, followed by all modern eds., inserts a hyphen, altering the 
sense, which is ‘‘cast upf “ reckon up.” 

10 imprimis , , . item] CymbeUm, I. iv. 7, “Though the catalogue of his 
end^ments had been tabled by Ms side, and I to peruse him by items.” 

14 QQi, 2, Web., Dyce, i e. sell : the rest grow. 
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♦day falls ? Prithee, fare well, and entertain my friends ; 
be drunk, and burn thy table-books : and, my dear 
spark of velvet, thou and I 

Sav, Good sir, remember. 

F. Love, I do remember thee a foolish fellow ; one 20 
that did put his trust in almanacs and horse-fairs, and 
rose by honey and pot-butter. Shall they come in yet ? 

Sav, Nay, then, I must unfold your brother's 
pleasure. These be the lessons, sir, he left behind him. 

F. Love, Prithee, expound the first. ^ 25 

Sav, \readsP\ I leave^ to keep my house^ three hundred 
pounds a-year^ and my brother to dispose of it 

F. Love. Mark that, my wicked steward, — ^and I 
dispose of it. 

Sav. \reads?)^ Whilst he bears himself like a gentle- 30 
man^ and my credit falls not in him. — Mark that, my 
good young sir, mark that. 

F Love, Nay, if it be no more, I shall fulfil it : whilst 
my legs will carry me, Fll bear myself gentleman-like, 
but when I am drunk, let them bear me that can. 35 
Forward, dear steward. 

Sav. \readsl\ Next^ it is my will that he be furnish'd^ 
as my brother^ with attendance^ apparel^ and the obedience 
of my people. 

F. Love. Steward, this is as plain as your old mini- 40 
kin-breeches. Your wisdom will relent now, will it not ? 

Be mollified, or You understand me, sir. Proceed. 

Sav, \readsl\ Next^ that my steward keep his place 
and power ^ arid bound my brothers wildness with his * 
care. 45 

F. Love, ril hear no more of this Apocrypha ; bind 
it by itself, steward. 

16 fare welf\ i. e. live freely (Mason). 

17 table-ebooks] memorandum-books, Cf. Polonius in Hamlet, II. ii. 136. 

18 velvef\ Seward proposed •vellum, unfollowed. 

26 keep] So all QQ. : F. maintain. 

41 mimkin-breeches] minikin’’ is diminutive of “min,” O.H.G, minst, 
“smallest” Cf. “minikin mo\xthP Lear, III. vi. 43. Savil is wearing the old- 
fashion’d close-fitting breeches which Y. Loveless had scofFd at in the preceding 
scene. 

43 Next] So all, except QQ4 — 6, Ed. % yet. 

46 no more of this Apocrypha] F. followed by Tbeo., Web. and Dyce. 
QQi — 5 omit of Q6, Eds. 8, 10, followed by Colman, m more: this is 
Apocrypha. 

46 bind it by itself] the Douay, and the^uthorised, Versions were being 
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Sav, This is your brother's will ; and, as I take it, 
he makes no mention of such company as you would 
draw unto you, — captains of galiey-foists, such as in 50 
a clear day have seen Calais; fellows that have no 
more of God than their oaths come to; they wear 
swords to reach fire at a play, and get there the oiFd 
end of a pipe for their guerdon; then the remnant 
of your regiment are wealthy tobacco-merchants, that 55 
set up with one ounce, and break for three ; together 
with a forlorn hope of poets ; and all these look 
like Carthusians, things without linen. Are these fit 
company for my master’s brother? 

Y. Love. I will either convert thee, oh, thou pagan 60 
steward ! 

Or presently confound thee and thy reckonings. 

Who’s there ? Call in the gentlemen ! 

Sav. Good sir ! 

F. Love. Nay, you shall know both who I am and 
where I am. 

Sav. Are you my master’s brother } 

Y. Love. Are you the sage master-steward, with a 65 
face like an old ephemerides ? 


discussed 1609, and completed rdio (Fieay's Bwg. Chron i. 181). The 
Apocryphal Books, first ‘gathered together’ m Coverdale’s Bible 1535, were 
published sepaiately by ‘Jhon Day and William Seres, Lond. 1549.’ 8®. In 
1588 Archbishop Whitgift made oider to the Stationers that no bihle should 
be bound without them, and they held their place tJl 1826. 

48 This is your hrothei^s will; etc.] The strong metncal tendency in this 
and some later speeches, especially Loveless’, 11 . 117 sqq., do not warrant us in 
arranging the whole scene as verse, though we have printed verse in a few 
places where it was separable. 

50 galky-foists'l barges with oars. Dutch fuste^ barge. A Wife for a 
Months V., “ trimmed up like a galley-foist.” 

53 reach fire . . . guerdofi[ In order to light their pipes they would dig the 
point of their sword into a piece of the juniper-wood, kept smouldering in 
the playhouse for this and other fumigatory purposes. In The Alchemist^ I i, 
*‘fire of juniper” is part of the tobacconist’s stock-in-trade. On the bit of 
wood they might chance to find the oil-impregnated tobacco pulled out f t!ie 
bottom of the pipe of some smoker who had last used it. 

66 ephmmrides^ Altered by Theobald and Colman to epkemeris^ an j.lmanac 
such as a steward w<.»uld be familiar with, containing astrological ami tuber 
information. Savil’s face suggests to Y. Loveless the creased and yellow cover 
of such an almanac, or else the crabbed picture of a face thereon. Com- 
pare IV. L 330 face as old as Erra Pater,” The compiiitions in 
this isind of the astrologer, William Lilly, are of later date, from about 1640 
onwards. 
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Enter his Comrades^ Captain, Traveller, Poet, and 
Tobacco-Man. 

Sav. Then God help all, I say ! 

F. Love, Ky, and 'tis well said, my old peer of 
France. — Welcome, gentlemen, welcome, gentlemen; 
mine own dear lads, you're richly welcome. Know this 70 
old Harry-groat. 

Capt, Sir, I will take your love 

Sav. \Aside?[ Sir ! you will take my purse. 

Capt, And study to continue it 

Sav. I do believe you. 75 

Trav, Your honourable friend and master's brother 
Hath given you to us for a worthy fellow, 

And so we hug you, sir. 

Sav. \Asidei\ H'as given himself into the hands of 
varlets, 

But to be carved out — Sir, are these the pieces ? 80 

Y. Love. They are the morals of the age, the virtues, 

Men made of gold. 

Sav. \Asidei\ Of your gold, you mean, sir. 

Y, Love. This is a man of war, and cries “ Go on," 

And wears his colours 

Sav, [Aside.] In's nose. 

F Love. In the fragrant field. 

This is a traveller, sir, knows men and manners, 85 

66 Poet, an(/ Tobacco-man] Not specified in the old eds. The Tobacco-man 
has no part assigned him either here or subsequently, though he is alluded to in 
Savil's long speech just above and by Y. Love. 1 . 96. Like Shift in Every 
Mmt Out of Mis Humour^ III. i., he would be prepared to give young gallants 
lessons in “ the practice of the Cuban ebullition, euripus and whiff.” 

67 kelp air\ F. alone inserts us, 

6S peer of Erance] i. e. one of Charlemagne’s Twelve. 

71 JIarry^groaf\ coin of Henry VIII., on which, says Weber, that king is 
represented with long hair and long face. It occurs again in The Womatts 
Prize, III. ii. 

80 But to be carved out] As so much cloth or meat or wine might be given 
out on the master’s behalf for distribution among the servants of a household, 
“But” is Dyce’s emendation for “Not” of all the old eds., which Colman 
and Weber simply omitted. 

80 tke pieces] i, e. the coins of value, in allusion to the contemptuous term 
“ Harry-groat ” just applied to himself. In Timon of Athens, III. vi. 23, “a 
thousand pieces ” is a large sum. 

83 cries Go , . . fragrant field] Compare “ my old peer of Frsmce,” 
above. Y, Loveless’ mock-heroic talk is caught from the Captain, who himself 
borrows from Pistol. 
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And has plough'd up the sea so far, till both 
The poles have knock'd ; has seen the sun take coach, 

And can distinguish the colour of his horses, 

And their kinds ; and had a Flanders mare leap’d there. 

Sav, 'Tis much. 90 

Trav, I have seen more, sir. 

Sav. 'Tis even enough, o' conscience. Sit down, 
and rest you : you are at the end of the world already. 

— Would you had as good a living, sir, as this fellow 
could lie you out of! h'as a notable gift in'tl 95 

F. Love. This ministers the smoke, and this the 
Muses. 

Sav. And you the clothes, and meat, and money. 

You have a goodly generation of 'em ; pray, let them 
multiply ; your brother s house is big enough ; and, to 
say truth, h'as too much land, — hang it, dirt ! 100 

F. Love. Why, now thou art a loving stinkard. Fire 
off thy annotations and thy rent-books; thou hast a 
weak brain, Savii, and with the next long bill thou wilt 
run mad. — Gentlemen, you are once more welcome 
to three hundred pounds a-year. We will be freely 105 
merry; shall we not? 

Capt. Merry as mirth and wine, my lovely Loveless. 

Poet. A serious look shall be a jury to excom- 
municate any man from our company. 

Trav. We will have nobody talk wisely neither. i lO 

F. Love. What think you, gentlemen, by all this 
revenue in drink ? 

Capt. I am all for drink. 

Trav. I am dry till it be so. 

Poet. He that will not cry “ amen ” to this, let him 1 1 5 
live sober, seem wise, and die o' the corum. 

86 till hath the poles have knock'd] t. e. reached countries where the wildest 
improbabilities are fact. Compare Timon’s apostrophe to gold — ^'*that 
soldeifst close impossibilities, And mak’st them kiss.” 

89 mare leafd there] i e. by one of the horses of the sun. 

loi Fire off ihy annotations^ etc.] As a man empties his fowling-piece before 
laying it aside. 

no We mil have . . . neither] So QQi, 2, 3; QQ4, 5 » 
not taik wisely neither ; F. the same with a note of interro^tion, followed by 
Theobald and Colman. Q6 maintains its character for ineptitude, reading WUl 
you mt talk wisely neither f 

1 16 c?* the corum] So all QQ., a corruption of quorum — die a justice, F*, 
followed by Theobald, reads 0* th^ Coram, CoL, Web. tU qimrum. 
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F, Love, It shall be so ; we'll have it all in drink : 

Let meat and lodging go ; they're transitory, 

And show men merely mortal. 

Then we’ll have wenches, every one his wench, 120 

And every week a fresh one, — we’ll keep 
No powder’d flesh. All these we have by warrant, 

Under the title of “things necessary” ; 
here upon this place I ground it, “the obedience of my 
people and all necessaries.” Your opinions, gentlemen ? 125 
Capt, ’Tis plain and evident that he meant wenches. 

Sav, Good sir, let me expound it. 

Capt, Here be as sound men as yourself, sir. 

Poet. This do I hold to be the interpretation of it : 
in this word “ necessary ” is concluded all that be helps 130 
to man ; woman was made the first, and therefore here 
the chiefest. 

F. Love, Believe me, ’tis a learned one : and by these 
words, “the obedience of my people,” you, steward, 
being one, are bound to fetch us wenches. 135 

Capt, He is, he is. 

F. Love, Steward, attend us for instructions. 

Sav. But will you keep no house, sir ? 

F. Love, Nothing but drink ; three hundred pounds 
iii drink. 

Sav. Oh, miserable house, and miserable I 140 

That live to see it ! Good sir, keep some meat 

F. Love. Get us good whores ; and for your part, I’ll 
board you 

In an ale-house ! you shall have cheese and onions. 

Sav, [Aside.] What shall become of me, no chimney 
smoking ? 

Well, prodigal, your brother will come home. [Exit, 145 
F. Love, Come, lads, I’ll warrant you for wenches. 
Three hundred pounds in drink. [Exeunt omnes, 

122 p-wder^d fle$K\ i. e. salt meat, as opposed to fresh. William Basse’s 
Tom d Bedlam says the Man in the Moon Eats powder’d beef, turnip and 
carrot.” 

139 drmk] QQi, 2: the rest drink^ Sir, 

144 no chimney smoking^ This suggests that the steward has been wont to 
make a good thing in perquisites. 

147 drink [Exeunt omnes] The sixth and two subsequent quartos add, 
after Loveless’ last word, “ Omnes. O brave Loveless I ” and all the nsodern 
editors except Dyce follow them ; but the authority of Q6 is quite inadequate. 
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ACT IL 

Scene I. 

A Bed-chamber in the Lady's House, 

Enier Lady, Welford, and SiR Roger, 

Lady, Sir, now you see your bad lodging, I must 
bid you good-night, 

WeL Lady, if there be any want, ’tis in want of you. 
Lady, A little sleep will ease that compliment. 

Once more, good-night 

WeL Once more, dear lady, and then, all sweet 
nights. S 

Lady, Dear sir, be short and sweet, then. 

WeL Shall the morrow 

Prove better to me ? shall I hope my suit 
Happier by this night's rest ? 

Lady, Is your suit so sickly, that rest will help it ? 

Pray ye, let it rest, then, till I call for it 10 

Sir, as a stranger, you have had all my welcome ; 

But had I known your errand ere you came, 

Your passage had been straiten Sir, good-night. 

WeL So fair and cruel ! Dear unkind, good-night, 

\Exit Lady. 

—Nay, sir, you shall stay with me; HI press your 

zeal 1 5 

So far. 

Rog, Oh, Lord, sir ! 


Scene I.] WIxoUy as prose m all old eds., Col., Web. Theo. versified only 
our 11 . 17— 30, 80 — III, 1 19 — ead (except Servanfs fifth speech). Dyce 
versified the whole scene except 11 . 68 — 77, 112 — 115, 119 — end. We follow 
Dyce almost Invariably, adding to the verse-part II. 75 — 77, 127^138. 

Rnter Wdford and Sir Roget^ Theobald’s correction of the old 

^age-direction, Enter Lady, her sister Martha, Welford, Younghm and others, 
for which Ed. 10 read, after We ford, AUgail and Roger, 

AUnsion to whist, which under the name of trump or 
“ run and honours ” was played in England from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 
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Do you love tobacco ? 

Surely I love it, but it loves not me ; 

Yet, with your reverence, I will be bold. 

Ws/. Pray, light it, sir. How do you like it ? 

\They smoke. 

Rog. I promise you, it is notable stinging gear 20 

Indeed. It is wet, sir : Lord, how it brings down rheum ! 

Wei. Handle it again, sir; you have a warm text 
of it. 

Rog. Thanks ever premised for it. I promise you, 

It is very powerful, and, by a trope, spiritual ; " 

For certainly it moves in sundry places. 25 

WeL Ay, it does so, sir ; and me, especially, 

To ask, sir, why you wear a night-cap? 

Rog. Assuredly I will speak the truth unto you. 

You shall understand, sir, that my head is broken ; 

And by whom ? even by that visible beast, 30 

The butler. 

WeL The butler ! Certainly 
He had all his drink about him when he did it 
Strike one of your grave cassock ! the offence, sir ? 

Rog. Reproving him at tray-trip, sir, for swearing. 

You have the total, surely. 35 

WeL You toll'd him when his rage was set a-tilt, 

And so he crack'd your canons : I hope he has 


22 Handle it again] The practical sense of Welford’s pun is that Roger 
should work the tobacco between his fingers. 

23 premised] Qi, and modem eds. : the rest promised. 

30 visible beast] Obvious beast, with possible scriptuial allusion to “the 
mark of the beast” (Dyce). Theobald printed, on Sympson’s suggestion, 

risible” m the sense of ‘^ridiculous.” 

31 — 79 The butler f Certainly . . . nder come in.] Theobald and all editors 
before Dyce printed this as piose. 

34 tray-trip] “There can,” says Weber (1812), “be no doubt that it was 
precisely the game still known on the continent as tric-trac, which does not 
greatly differ from backgammon ; ” and he adds a note from Le Grand’s 
Tahliaux to show its identity with the old game of tables^ played with dice. 
Nares’ Glossary quotes from MachivelPs Dogg to show that success in it 
depended on the throwing of ireyes. Sir Toby mentions it, Twelfth Night, 
II. V. 196. 

36 tolTd . . . atilt] Qi, tould; QQ2, 3, F., Theo,, Dyce, told t the rest 
reproved, Welford puns on the old M.E. sense of tollen, to draw, or pull; 
the notion of sound, derived from its association with a bell-rope, being quite 
secondary. The butler’s rage, being already tilted like a cask, overflows 
with a pull, Cf. Middletons Women beware Women, V. i, “Nowliomes 
my part to tole him hither.” 
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Not hurt your gentle reading. But shall we see 
These gentlewomen to-night ? 

Rog, Have patience, sir, 

Until our fellow Nicholas be deceased, 40 

That is, asleep ; |or so the word is taken ; 

“To sleep, to die ; to die, to sleep ; a very figure, sir. 

WeL Cannot you cast another for the gentlewomen ? 
Rog. Not till the man be in his bed, his grave ; 

His grave, his bed : the very same again, sir. 45 

Our comic poet gives the reason sweetly ; 

Pknus rimarum est ; he is full of loopholes, 

And will discover to our patroness. 

WeL Your comment, sir, has made me understand 
you. 

Enter Martha, the Lad/s sister^ ayid ABIGAIL to 
them with a posset, 

Rog. Sir, be address'd ; the Graces do salute you 50 
With the full bowl of plenty. 

— Is our old enemy entomb'd ? 

A dig. He's fast 

Rog. And does he snore out supinely with the poet ? 

Mar. No, he out-snores the poet. 

WeL Gentlewoman, this courtesy 

Shall bind a stranger to you, ever your servant. 55 

Mar. Sir, my sister's strictness makes not us forget 
You are a stranger and a gentleman. 

A dig. In sooth, sir, were I changed into my lady, 

38 jfour gentle reading\ See note on IV. i. 34. 

43 Cast am?tker 2 Le. figure- Besides the astrolc^cai sense, there seems to 
be a pun on a fishing-cast. 

45 JUls gram . . . same again, szr} The modem editors have regarded both 
this and 1 . 42 as an allusion to Hamlet’s famous soliloquy ; but this line alludes 
rather to Hamlef s words about Fortinbras’ soldiers. 

That for a fantasy, a trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds.” 

47 Plenus rimarum est] Theobald gave the reference to Terence^s Munuck 
[1. ii. 253, 

Plenus rimarum sum, hac atque iliac perfiuo.’’ 

49 posset] hot milk curdled by some strong infusion. The word is of Celtic 
origin (Skeat). 

50 addresidl Fr. adressi, ready (Weber). 

51 thel QQi — 5, F. ; Q6, Eds, 8, 10 a. 

52 fajdJ QQi> 2, Dyce: the rest safe. 

53 snore . . . foetj Dyce refers us to Hor. Sai. i. 5, 19, ‘*stertitque 
supinus.” 
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A gentleman so well indued with parts 
Should not be lost. 

Wei I thank you, gentlewoman, 60 

And rest bound to you. 

[Aside.] See how this foul familiar chews the cud ! 

From thee and three-and-fifty good Love <ieliver me ! 

Mar. Will you sit down, sir, and take a spoon ? 

Wei I take it kindly, lady. 65 

Mar. It is our best banquet, sir. 

Shall we give^ thanks ? 

Wei I have to the gentlewoman already, sir. 

Mar. Good Sir Roger, keep that breath to cool 
your part o’ the posset ; you may chance have a 
scalding zeal else: an you will needs be doing, pray, 70 
tell your twenty to yourself. — Would you could like 
this, sir ! 

Wei I would your sister would like me as well, 
lady ! 

Mar, Sure, sir, she would not eat you. But banish that 75 
Imagination : she’s only wedded 
To herself, lies with herself, and loves herself ; 

And for another husband than herself, 

He may knock at the gate, but ne’er come in. 

Be wise, sir : she’s a woman, and a trouble, 80 

And has her many faults, the least of which is 
She cannot love you. 

Adi^;-. God pardon her ! she’ll do worse. 

Would I were worthy his least grief, Mistress Martha ! 

Wei [Astde.] Now I must over-hear her. 

Mar. Faith, would thou hadst them all, with all my 85 
heart 1 

6 z See hom . . . chews the cudi i. e. repeats what Martha has just^ said. 
I cannot find that this action was attributed to witches or evil spirits in 
general ; but the Levitical association of it with a divided hoof may possibly 
have suggested such a superstition. 

66 hanquef\ The Elizabethan sense is that of a dessert or slight refection 
(Dyce). Cf. Custom of the Country, III. ii. i ; Honest Man* s Fortune, V, iii.j 
Faithful Friends, III. ii. In Rom. and JuL, I. v. 124, and Timon of Athens, 
ii. 160, a trifling foolish banquet ’’ and an idle banquet ’’ are offered to ladies 
who have been dancing. 

67 gentlewoman] QQi, 2, Eds. 8, 10, and Weber. All other eds. ^entk^ 
women. Cf. Welford’s last speech. 

71 tell your twenty] i. e. utter your childish repetitions. Cf. Lyly^ 
with a Hatchett, p. 17 (Petheram’s Reprint), ‘ the Deane of Salisburie can tell 
twentie ' (tales), with, I think, some reference to beads. 
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I do not think they would make thee a day older. 

Sir, will you put in deeper? 'tis the sweeter. 

Mar. Well said, Old-sayings. 

Wei [Aszde.J She looks like one indeed. — 

GentIew"oman^*you keep your word : your sweet self 
Has made the bottom sweeter. 90 

Adi£-, Sir, I begin a frolic : dare you change, sir ? 

Wei Myself for you, so please you. — 

[Aside.] That smile has turn'd my stomach. This is 
right, 

The old emblem of the moyle cropping of thistles. 

Lord, what a hunting head she carries 1 sure, 95 

She has been ridden with a martingale. 

Now, Love, deliver me ! 

Rog-. [Aside.] Do I dream, or do I wake ? surely I 
know not, 

Am I rubb'd off? is this the way of all 

My morning prayers ? Oh, Roger, thou art but grass, 100 

And woman as a flower ! Did I for this 

Consume my quarters In meditation, vows, 

And woo'd her in Heroical Epistles ? 

Did I expound The Owl? 

And undertook, with labour and expense, 105 

88 Old'Sayings\ Cf. III. i. 43 “ old adage,” and Sentences” as a nickname 
for the prudent Clerimont in The Noble Genilemanj V. i., alluding to such 
collections of pithy dicta as the Sententice Pueriles^ Sententus ProverbiaUs, etc. 

94 moyle\ mule: Welford seems to be reminded of it by Abigail’s stooping 
over the bowl ; see what follows. 

96 fnartingale\ As now used, a martingale is a strap forming a loop over a 
horse’s neck and shoulders and carried along to the girth underneath to keep the 
saddle from slipping backwards. The present passage seems to imply rather 
some strap to keep the head down. Cf. Massinger’s Maid of Honour^ I, ii. 30, 

Hold in your head, 

Or you must have a martingal.” 

102 Consume my quartersl Sympson’s explanation of quarters ” as body,” 
led Theobald to read ** carcass/’ though later editors returned to the true read- 
ing. Coleridge suggested ** quires” (of paper), supposing quarters” to have 
been substituted by the players, who failed to recognize the passage as blank 
verse. Possibly “quarters” means the intervals (three hours) between the 
various Hours, — ^prime, terce, sext, none, etc., at which the chaplain would 
have to repeat an office j the phrase surviving the ritual. 

102 medifatwnl QQi, 2, 3, F., and all m<riem edd. except Byce, who reads 
with the rest meditaiims. 

103 Heroical Epistles . . . The Owl] “ The allusion is here to the poems of 

Michael Drayton, among which are to be found Engiamfs Hermcod Epistles 
[pub. 1597] and The a satire, first published in a quarto pamphlet, 

1604. 
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The re-collection of those thousand pieces, 

Consumed in cellars and tobacco-shops, 

Of that our honour’d Englishman, Nich. Breton ? 

Have I done thus, and am I done thus to ? 

I will end with the wise man, and say, iio 

“ He that holds a woman has an eel by the tail.” 

Mar. Sir, ’tis so late, and our entertainment (mean- 
ing our posset) by this is grown so cold, that ’twere an 
unmannerly part longer to hold you from your rest. 

Let what the house has be at your command, sir. 1 1 5 

WeL Sweet rest be with you, lady : — and to you 
What you desire too. 

Abig. It should be some such good thing like yourself, 
then. 

{Exeunt MARTHA and ABIGAIL. 

WeL Heaven keep me from that curse, and all my 
issue ! 

Good night. Antiquity. 120 

Rog. [As^’de.] Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris: 

But I alone 

WeL Learned sir, will you bid my man come to me } 
and, requesting a greater measure of your learning, 
good-night, good Master Roger. 125 

Rog. Good sir, peace be with you ! 

WeL Adieu, dear Domine, [Exit ROGER.] Half-a- 
dozen such 

In a kingdom would make a man forswear confession ; 

For who, that had but half his wits about him, 

Would commit the counsel of a serious sin 130 

To such a crewel night-cap ? 

108 McA.^re^on} Weber. “Ni. Br.’’QQi— 5, F.; Q6, Eds. 8, 10. 

Breton’s earliest piece is dated 1575 : he was still writing at the time of this 
play’s production (1609— 1610), and is thought to have died in 1624. 

HI Me that holds , , . eelhyth€iatr[ld.ey^OQ^%Proverbesi^&^b^A.^ex£mxl 
Is as suie to hold as an ele by the tayle’ ; quoted EupJmes (Ed. Arb., p. 97). 

121 Solamen, etc.] The line is of mediaeval, not classical, origin. In 
Chaucer’s Chanou'ds Yemannes Taky 193, we have ‘ For unto shrewes loye it 
is and ese / To have hir felawes in peyne and disese on which Prof. Skeat 
writes “In margin of MS. E. is written ‘Solacium miseriorum {sk) &c.’ In 
Marlowe’s Faustus^ 11 . i. 42 it appears-—” (as in our text). “ Dr. Wagner says 
the sentiment may be from Seneca, De Consol ad PolyHum, xii. 2, * est autem 
hoc ipsum solatii loco, inter multos dolorem suum diuidere ’ etc. Cf. Milton, 
P, P., i. 398, and the fable of the Fox who had lost his tail.” 

1 31 orewefl Theobald’s reading for cruel of oldeds.: “fine worsted” (Dyce). 
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Enter Servant, drunk. 

Why, how now ? 

Shall we have an antic ? Whose head do you carry 

Upon your shoulders that you jowl it so 

Against the post ? is't for your ease, or have 

You seen the cellar ? where are my slippers, sir ? 135 

Serv. Here, sir, 

WeL Where, sir ? have you got the pot verdugo ? 

Have you seen the horses, sir ? 

Serv, Yes, sir. 

WeL Have they any meat? 140 

Serv, Faith, sir, they have a kind of wholesome 
rushes ; hay I cannot cal! it. 

Wei, And no provender ? 

Serv, Sir, so I take it. 

Wei. You are merry, sir; and why so ? 145 

Serv, Faith, sir, here are no oats to be got, unless 
you'll have 'em in porridge ; the people are so mainly 
given to spoon-meat. Yonder's a cast of coach-mares 
of the gentlewoman's, the strangest cattle ! 

WeL Why? 150 

Serv, Why, they are transparent, sir ; you may see 
through them : and such a house 1 

WeL Come, sir, the truth of your discovery. 

Serv, Sir, they are in tribes, like Jews : the kitchen 
and the dairy make one tribe, and have their faction 155 
and their fornication within themselves ; the buttery and 

133 jowI\ Old eds. jok^ Dyce joU, It is the same word, meaning throw,” 
**dash,” as in As You Like li, I. Hi, 59, ^^Jowl horns together,” and 
MamM, V. i. 84, Jowls it to the ground.” 

137 verdugo] So all the old eds. except Ed. 10, which, followed by 
Theobald, Col. , Web., reads ‘ ‘ Pot-vertigo,” i.e, dizziness from drink. Verdtigo, 
which Weber noted as occurring (as a proper name) in The Woman^s Pnu^ W, i., 
is a Spanish word meaning ‘‘executioner”; which led Nares to the forced 
interpretation, a stunning blow from drink.” 

148 couple, pair. Cf. V, iv. 87, 

‘‘ the best cast of 
Sore ladies H the kingdom.” 

151 transparent] because ill-fed. 

154 Sify they are in tribes^ like Jews] Theobald prints this speech, and the 
remainder of the scene, as verse. We think Dyce does better to keep it in 
prose, apprehending tliat this and some other portions of the scene which he 
(and wejliave kept in prose “were originally in verse, but that the text here, 
as in many other places of this comedy, is slightly corrupted.” 
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the laundry are another, and there's no love lost ; the 
chambers are entire, and whaf s done there is somewhat 
higher than my knowledge; but this I am sure, between 
these copulations, a stranger is kept virtuous, that is, 160 

fasting. But of all this, the drink, sir 

Wei What of that, sir ? 

Ser. Faith, sir, I will handle it as the time and your 
patience will give me leave. This drink, or this cooling 
julap, of which three spoonfuls kills the calenture, a 165 

pint breeds the cold palsy 

Wei Sir, you belie the house. 

SeK I would I did, sir ! But, as I am a true man, 
if 'twere but one degree colder, nothing but an ass's 
hoof would hold it. 170 

Wei I am glad on't, sir ; for if it had proved 
stronger, 

You had been tongue-tied of these commendations. 

Light me the candle, sir : I'll hear no more. \Exeunt, 


Scene II. 

A room in the house of the Elder LOVELESS. 

Enter YOUNG LOVELESS and his Comrades, with Wenches 
and two Fiddlers. 

F. Love. Come, my brave man of war, trace out thy 
darling ; 

And you, my learned council, sit and turn boys ; 

165 julap'l a sweet drink. 

165 kills\ So ail old eds., which Colman needlessly altered to UU. 

165 mlenhtre] a feverish light-headedness. 

169 nothing Hit an asis hoof would hold zV] Theobald, commenting on the 
dramatic impropriety of putting such learning into the mouth of a servant, 
refers us to Justin’s History, bk. xii., where the waters flowing from 
Mt. Nonaciis in Arcadia are of a coldness mortal to the dnnker, and able to 
penetrate everything except a horse’s hoof — in Plutarch and ^Han an ass’s 
hoof; in Arrian, Pliny and Vitruvius a mule’s ; in Quintus Curtius, an ox’s. 

Scene II,] Wholly in prose, except 11 . i— 15, in all old eds. Colman added 
to the verse part only 11 . 26 — 38. Theobald versified all except our 11 . 39 — 54 > 
120—132, 144 — 147, 154 — 158, 161 — 163; Weber all except 11 . 16 — 25, 39 ~ 43 j 
" 46 — 56, 144 — 147, 161 — 163; Dyce all except 11 . 48—54, 68 — 79, 144 — 147. 
We follow Dyce, with very trifling change, and the addition to the verse part 
of 11. 48—54. 

2 sit and turn doys} sit is the reading of F.; all QQ. set. Theo. read 
sit and tune, Boys, and the comma thus inserted was reproduced with turn 
by subsequent edd. to the destruction of the sense. 
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Kiss till the cow come home ; kiss close, kiss close, 
knaves ; 

My modem Poet, thou shalt kiss in couplets. 

Enter with Wine. 

Strike up, you merry varlets, and leave your peeping ; 

This is no pay for fiddlers. 

Copt. Oh, my dear boy, thy Hercules, thy Captain, 
Makes thee his Hylas, his delight, his solace ! 

Love thy brave man of war, and let thy bounty 

Clap him in shamois : let there be deducted lO 

Out of our main potation, five marks 

In hatchments to adorn this thigh, 

Cramp'd with this rest of peace, and I will fight 
Thy battles. 

F. Love. Thou shalt have't, boy, and fly in feather. 

Lead on a march, you michers. 15 

Enter Savil. 

Sav. Oh, my head, oh, my heart ! what a noise and 
change is here ! 

Would I had been cold i' the mouth before this day, 

And ne’er have lived to see this dissolution ! 

He that lives within a mile of this place, 

Had as good sleep in the perpetual 20 

4 modern Poetl ordinary, as Dyce says, quoting III. ii. , where Y, Love, bids 
the Captain “ Take your small Poet with you.” In III. ii. 23 the Captain 
applies the same epithet to the Poet, Compare ‘‘modem lamentation,” Pom. 
and Jnl.^ III. ii. 120, 

4 kiss in coupkts'\ i.e. with two women, or else the Poet is to go without 
one and be content with making his rh3na[ies pair. 

5 peeping i e. spying on the endearments in pr^ess. 

II fiue marks in hatchments to adorn this thigh. Cramp d with this rest 
of pea^ej An O.E. mark = 135. 4 d. Dyce quotes R- Holme’s Account of 
Armory, 1688, B. iii. p. 91 : Hatching, is to silver or gild the hilt and pomell 
of a sword or hanger.” Seward (unfollowed) wanted to read ‘*^rust of peace,” 
and understood the Captain to desire his rusty sword refurbished. We believe 
that “ hatchments” is used in the more general sense of adornment (which 
Dyce seems to suggest) 5 and that what the Captain really desires is plenty of 
gold-lace facings or “guards” on his new breeches, his legs having been 
stinted of their proper spiendour by lack of employment. 

14 fly in fecdherl Weber supposes an allusion to the prevalent fashion of 
wearing feathers. More probably it is used generally of looking smart. 

15 michers] “lurkers, skulkers — knaves” (Dyce). 

16 0^, my head, etc.] From this point onwards the old eds. give the scene 
as pr<^e. It was first arranged as metre by Theobald. We have followed, 
though not with absolute fidelity, |he arrangement of Dyce. 
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Noise of an iron mill. There's a dead sea 
Of drink i' the cellar, in which goodly vessels 
Lie wreck'd ; and in the middle of this deluge 
^ Appear the tops of flagons and black-jacks, 

' Like churches drown'd i' the marshes. 25 

V. Love, What, art thou come ? my sweet Sir Amias, 
Welcome to Troy ! Come, thou shalt kiss my Helen, 

And court her in a dance. 

Sav, Good sir, consider. 

F. Love. Shall we consider, gentlemen \ how say 
you ? 

Capt. Consider ! that were a simple toy, V faith : 30 

Consider 1 whose moral's that ? 

The man that cries ‘^consider" is our foe : 

Let my steel know him. 

F. Love. Stay thy dead-doing hand ; he must not 
die yet : 

Prithee be calm, my Hector. 

Cap^. Peasant slave ! 35 

Thou groom composed of grudgings, live, and thank 
This gentleman : thou hadst seen Pluto else : 

The next “ consider " kills thee. 

Trav, Let him drink down his word again in a gallon 
Of sack. 

Poet. 'Tis but a snuff : make it two gallons, 40 

And let him do it kneeling in repentance. 

Sav. Nay, rather kill me ; there's but a layman lost. 
Good Captain, do your office. 

F. Love. Thou shalt drink, steward; drink and 
dance, my steward. — 

Strike him a hornpipe, squeakers ! — Take thy stiver, 45 

21 an iron mill} Again in The Woman's Prizes IV. v. 27. There was 
little machinery in England before the eighteenth centniy, but Mr. Traill 
{Social England^ vol. iv. p, 122), commenting on the expansion of trade in the 
€rst forty years of the seventeenth, notes the existence of a gig- mill for smelt- 
ing with pit coal, and a great loom enabling one person to do ten men’s 
work, 

25 drowiid\ Ql alone drown. 

26 Sir Amias] Eds. 8 , 10, Sir ASneas. 

40 snuff] i, e. sniif, taste. 

42 there's hut a layman lost] Proverbial expression reminiscent of earlier 
days when the Church was the sole fountain of instruction, and some form of 
aMiation to her the natural path of advancement. 

45 stiver] Theobald’s emendation for striker of all the old eds, “ Stive,” 
he says, is an obsolete term for stews, from which ‘‘stiver,” a strumpet. In 
Piers the Plowman, A Text, vii. 65, occurs ^ Jonete of the stuyues.” 
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And pace her till she stew. 

Sav. Sure, sir, I cannot 

Dance with your gentlewomen ; they are too light for 
me. 

Pray, break my head, and let me go. 

Capt He shall dance, 

He shall dance. 

K Lave. He shall dance and drink, and be 
drunk and dance, 

And be drunk again, and shall see no meat in a year. 

Poet Ahd three quarters. 

F. Love. And three quarters be it. 

\Knocking within, 
Capt Who knocks there > 

Let him in. 

Sav, \^Aside?\ Some to deliver me, I hope. 

Enter ELDER LOVELESS, disguised. 

E. Love. Gentlemen, God save you all ! 

My business is to one Master Loveless. 

Capt. This is the gentleman you mean ; view him, 55 
And take his inventory ; he^s a right one. 

E. Love. He promises no less, sir. 

F. Love. Sir, your business ? 

E. Love. Sir, I should let you know, — yet I am 

loath, — 

Yet I am sworn to 't, — would some other tongue 
Would speak it for me ! 

F. Love. Out with it, i* God^s name ! 60 

E. Love. All I desire, sir, is the patience 

And sufferance of a man ; and, good sir, be not 
Moved more 

F. Love. Than a pottle of sack will do : 

Here is my hand. Prithee, thy business ? 

E, Love. Good sir, excuse me ; and whatsoever 65 
You hear, think must have been known unto you ; 

And be yourself discreet, and bear it nobly. 

47 gentlewomifil QQi, 2, gentlewoman. 

51 and ikree quarters be //] Y. Loveless carelessly accepts the ‘'small 
Poet*s** pointless addition. 

63 large tankard, originally two qnarts. 

66 have beesz known to you"] u e, sooner or later yoti must have heard 
of it. 
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F, Love. Prithee, despatch me. 

E. Love. Your brother’s dead, sir. 

F. Love. Thou dost not mean — dead drunk ? 70 

E. Love. No, no ; dead and drown’d at sea, sir. 

F. Love. Art sure he’s dead } 

E. Love. Too sure, sir. 

Y. Love. Ay, but art thou very certainly sure of it 

E. Love. As sure, sir, as I tell it. 75 

F. Love. But art thou sure he came not up again } 

B. Love. He may come up, but ne’er to call you 

brother. ^ 

F. Love. But art sure he had water enough to drown 
him ? 

E. Love. Sure, sir, he wanted none. 

F. Love. I would not have him want ; I loved him 

better. 80 

Here I forgive thee; and, i’ faith, be plain ; 

How do I bear it? 

E. Love. Very wisely, sir. 

F. Love. Fill him some wine. — Thou dost not see 

me moved ; 

These transitory toys ne’er trouble me ; 

He’s in a better place, my friend, I know ’t 85 

Some fellows would have cried now, and have cursed 
thee, 

And fallen out with their meat, and kept a pudder ; 

But all this helps not He was too good for us ; 

And let God keep him ! 

There’s the right use on ’t, friend. Off with thy drink ; 90 

Thou hast a spice of sorrow makes thee dry. — 

Fill him another. — Savil, your master’s dead ; 

And who am I now, Savil ? Nay, let’s all bear it well : 
Wipe, Savil, wipe ; tears are but thrown away. 

We shall have wenches now ; shall we not, Savil } 95 

Sav. Yes, sir. 

87 pidder\ Older form of “pother,” and the reading of the FF. in King 
Lmr^ III. ii. 50, 

“the great gods 

Which keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads.” 

Prof. Skeat quotes M.K. peSeren^ to poke about, from the Ancren Kiwle. 

95 shall we not ^ Savil After these words QQi, 2 insert “Drinke my 
friend, Captaine.” 

96 sir\ Only in QQl, 2, 6, Eds* 8, 10, I)5;ce. 
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F. "Lme. And drink innumerable ? 

Sav, Yes, forsooth, sir. 

F. Lme, And you’ll strain courtesy, and be drunk a 
little ? 

Sav, I would be glad, sir, to do my weak endeavour. 

F. Love. And you may be brought in time to love a 
wench too ? 

Sav. In time the sturdy oak, sir 

F. Love. Some more wine !0O 

For my friend there. 

E. Love. *lAside.] I shall be drunk anon 
For my good news : but I have a loving brother, 

That’ s my comfort 

F. Love. Here’s to you, sir ; 

* This is the worst I wish you for your news : 

And if I had another elder brother, 10 $ 

And say it were his chance to feed more fishes, 

I should be still the same you see me now, 

A poor contented gentleman. — 

More wine for my friend there ; he’s dry again. 

E. Love. \_AsideI\ I shall be, if I follow this beginning, no 
Well, my dear brother, if I scape this drowning, 

’Tis your turn next to sink ; you shall duck twice 
Before I help you. — Sir, I cannot drink more ; 

Pray, let me have your pardon. 

F. Love. Oh, Lord, sir, ’tis your modesty ! — More 

wine; 115 

Give him a bigger glass. — Hug him, my Captain : 

Thou shalt be my chief mourner. 

Capt. And this my pennon. — Sir, a full carouse 

97 Q6 reads tittle. 

100 In time the sturdy oahj To illustrate th.e proverb Savil is begiimiug, 
Dyce refers us to Watson’s Heeaiompathiaj Sonnet 47 — 

** In time the Bull is brought to weare the yoake ; 

In time all haggred Hawkes will stoope the Lures ; 

In time small wedge will cleaue the sturdiest Cake ; 

In time the Marble weares with weakest shewres.” 

Kyd’s Sj^anish Tragedy ^ III, i. 3, misquoted the third line-—** In time small 
we%es cleaue the hardest Oake ” ; Don Pedro (Much Ad^, I, i. 263} mis- 
quoted the first — ** In time the savage bull doth bear the yoke ” ; and a verse 
of The Fail qf Antwerp — Old Baili^Sf edited for the Percy Society by Collier, 
p, 89, has, “The sturdy oke at length,” etc. Cf. Ovid, TrisL iv,, 6. 

106 jfeed mare pshesj So Ql, Web. and Dyce : all other ods./eeik JIaddaches. 

II8 this mypennmj Elevating an empty black-jack, which heprop^es to 
use as a funeral plume. The orig^al sense of the word is that of the primitive 
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To you, and to my lord of land here. 

E. Love. [Astde.J 1 feel a buzzing in my brains ; pray 

God 1 20 

They bear this out, and Fll ne'er trouble them. 

So far again. — Here’s to you, sir. 

y. Love. To my dear steward. 

Down o' your knees, you infidel, you pagan ! 

Be drunk, and penitent. 

Sav. Forgive me, sir, 

And Fll be anything. 

F. Love. Then be a bawd ; 125 

Fll have thee a brave bawd. 

E. Love. Sir, I must take 

My leave of you, my business is so urgent. 

F. Love. Let's have a bridling cast before you go. — 
Fill’s a new stoup. 

E. Love. I dare not, sir, by no means. 

F. Love. Have you any mind to a wench } I would 130 
Fain gratify you for the pains you took, sir. 

E. Love. As little as to the t’other. 

F. Love, If you find any stirring, do but say so. 

E. Love. Sir, you are too bounteous : when I feel 
that itching, 

You shall assuage it, sir, before another. 135 

This only, and farewell, sir : 

Your brother, when the storm was most extreme, 

Told all about him, he left a will, which lies close 


Lat. penna : pennone in Ital. was ‘ ‘ a great plume or bunch of feathers ** (Florio) ; 
cf. “ les penons d’une fleiche, ” the feathers of an arrow (Cotg. ). The secondary 
sense of a streamer, or banner, is, however, found in Chaucer’s Knightes Tak^ 
12 . 0 . 

1 18 carousel So in all old eds., except Qi rouse. 

121 They\ i. e. his brains : so QQi, 2, 3, F, The other old eds. followed 
by Theo. printed /, misunderstanding the reference of they. 

128 <2 bridling cast\ Web. rightly explains it as equivalent to the Highland 
term ‘‘door-drink,” i. e. stirrup-cup. But Skelton applies it rather to dice, 

“ What, loo, man, see here of dyce a bale ! 

A brydeling cast for that is in thy male.” 

The Bowge of Courte — Works ^ i. 45, ed. Byce. 

Its use in Women Pleased^ II. vi., “I’ll not be long; a bridling cast, and 
away, wench,” is indefinite; but Dyce {ap. he. cit.) quotes another use of it 
in reference to gaming from D. Belchier’s Hans Beer-pot Hs invisible comedie 
of See me and see me not, 1618, Sig. B. 3, 

“ I come, my laddes ; my markets once ore-past, 

At Flutterkms weele haue one brideling cast.” 

132 the fotherl As in The Paithful Shepherdess, II. i. 28 (Dyce). 
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Behind a chimney in the matted chamber. 

And so, as well, sir, as you have made me able, 1 40 

I take my leave. 

F. Love. Let us embrace him all. — 

If you grow dry before you end your business, 

Pray, take a bait here ; I have a fresh hogshead for you. 

Sav, \prunk^ You shall neither will nor choose, sir. 

My master is a wonderful fine gentleman ; has a fine 145 
state, a very fine state, sir : I am his steward, sir, and 
his man. 

E. Love. \Aszde.] Would you were your own, sir, as 
I left you ! Well, 

I must cast about, or all sinks. 

Sav, Farewell, gentleman, 

Gentleman, gentleman ! 

E. Love. What would you with me, sir ? 1 50 

Sav. Farewell, gentleman ! 

E. Love. Oh sleep, sir, sleep ! \_Exit El. LOVELESS. 

F. Love. Well, boys, you see whaf s fallen ; let’s in 

and drink, 

And give thanks for it. 

Sav. Let’s give thanks for it. 

F. Love. Drunk, as I live ! 

Sav. Drunk, as I live, boys ! 

F. Love. Why, now thou art able to discharge thine 
office, 155 

And cast up a reckoning of some weight. — 

I will be knighted, for my state will bear it ; 

’Tis sixteen hundred, boys. Off with your husks ; 
ril skin you all in satin. 

Capt. O, sweet Loveless ! 

Sav. All in satin ! Oh, sweet Loveless ! 160 

139 the matted chamder] An attempt to manufacture carpets in England was 
made in the reign of Henry VIIL, and renewed at Mablake under James L ; 
but chequered matting was in general use about the fifteenth century, and the 
expression carpet-knight ” is common at end of the sixteenth, 

146 state} i. e. estate, 

153 Sav. Lefs gim thanks far it] QQi — 5. F. allot this speech to the 
Captain ; Q6, Eds. 8, 10 allot the speech to Savil, making him repeat also the 
preceding words ‘^iet^s in and drink.” Weber, following Mason^s suggestion, 
first printed as above. 

156 mst MfJ a pun — ^vomit ; repeated from Lyly*s Mother Bambie^ V. i. 5. 

158 sixteen hundred} i. e. as income. Morecraft offers him £6000 for the 
land itself, which is of course far b«low its proper value. 

159 Bii skin you aii in sedin} Alluded to in Richard Lovelace's poem ‘ On 
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F. Love. March in, my noble compeers ; 

And this, my countess, shall be led by two : 

And so proceed we to the will. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. 

A room in Morecraft’S house. 

Enter MORECRAFT and Widow. 

More. And, widow, as I say, be your own friend ; 

Your husband left you wealthy, ay, and wise; ^ 

Continue so, sweet duck, continue so. 

Take heed of young smooth varlets, younger brothers ; 
They are worms that will eat through your bags ; 5 

They are very lightning, that, with a flash or two, 

Will melt your money, and never singe your purse- 
strings ; 

They are colts, wench, colts, heady and dangerous, 

Till we take 'em up, and make 'em fit for bonds. 

Look upon me ; I have had, and have yet, 10 

Matter of moment, girl, matter of moment : 

You may meet with a worse back ; Fll not commend it. 

Wid. Nor I neither, sir. 

More. Yet thus far, by your favour, widow, 'tis 
tough. 

Wid. And therefore not for my diet ; for I love a 
tender one. IS 

More. Sweet widow, leave your frumps, and be 
edified. 

You know my state : I sell no ptepectives, 

Scarfs, gloves, nor hangers, nor put my trust in shoe- 
ties ; 


Sannazax’s being honoured with 600 duckets by the Clanssimi of Venice’ (Ed. 
Hazlitt, p. 232), 

You that do suck for thirst your black quit’s bloud 
And claw your labour’d papers for your food, 

I will inform you how and what to praise. 

Then skin y’ in satin as young Lovelace plays,” 

(Communicated by Mr. G. Thom Drury). 

Scene III.] Wholly as prose in all old eds. and Weber. Colman versified 
only 11 . 134— end; Theobald all except 11 . 86—112, 125—152; Dyce, whom 
we follow, all except 11. 86 — 105. 

17 Persfiectimsl i, e* glasses cut to produce optical delusion, or indented 
pictures with the same ^ect, 

18 Aangers] 1. e. ornamented loops, or straps, which were attached to the 
girdle, and by which the sword or dagger was suspended (Dyce). 
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And where your husband in an age was rising 
By burnt figs, dredged with meal and powder'd sugar, 
Sanders and grains, worm-seed, and rotten raisins, 

And such vile tobacco that made the footmen mB,ngy ; 

I, in a year, have put up hundreds ; 

Inclosed, my widow, 

Those pleasant meadows, by a forfeit mortgage; 25 

For which the poor knight takes a lone chamber, 

Owes for his ale, and dare not beat his hostess. 

Nay, more 

Wzd Good sir, no more. Whatever my husband was, 

I know what I am ; and, if you marry me, 30 

You must bear it bravely off, sir. 

More. Not with the head, sweet widow. 

Wid. No, sweet sir, 

But with your shoulders : I must have you dubb'd ; 

For under that I will not stoop a feather. 

My husband was a fellow loved to toil, 35 

Fed ill, made gain his exercise, and so 
Grew costive ; which, for that I was his wife, 

I gave way to, and spun mine own smocks coarse, 

And, sir, so little ^but let that pass : 

Time, that wears all things out, wore out this husband ; 40 
Who, in penitence of such fruitless five years marriage, 

Left me great with his wealth ; which, if youll be 
A worthy gossip to, be knighted, sir. 

Enter Savil. 

More. Now, sir, from whom come you ? whose man 
are you, sir ? 

Sav. Sir, I come from young Master Loveless. 

More. Be silent, sir ; 45 

21 Sanders} Sanders, Santalus, Sandalus*' (Coles's Dzet.). An Indian 
wood, of which there are several kinds (Dyce). 

2t ramnsj F., Eds. 8, lo. QQr — 6 reasons, a recognized spelling. 

26 iakes a iom} Theo. (besides making other aiterations in this speech) 
printed, for the metre, *^^a^es him a ImeJ^ 

32 Not with ike Mead} The old joke about ** horns.’' 

34 not} Omitted from QQi — 3. 

36 Fed] So ail except Qifeede. 

37 for that , . . I game} So F, ; ali QQ read for I was his wife, and gave, etc. 
39 little — Mason thinks that the sentence is not imperfect, and that we 

ought to read littkf He did not perceive that the Widow finds herself 
touching on a delicate subject, aij^d therefore suddenly breaks off (Dyce). 
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I nave no money, not a penny for you : 

He's sunk, your master's sunk ; a perish'd man, sir. 

Sav. Indeed, his brother's sunk, sir ; God be with 
him ! 

A perish'd man, indeed, and drown'd at sea. 

More. How saidst thou, good my friend ? his brother 
drown'd ? 50 

Sav. Untimely, sir, at sea. 

More, And thy young master 

Left sole heir 1 

Sav, Yes, sir. 

More, And he wants money ? 

Sav, Yes ; 

And sent me to you, for he is now to be knighted. 

More, Widow, be wise ; there's more land coming, 
widow ; 

Be very wise, and give thanks for me, widow. 55 

Wid, Be you very wise, and be knighted, and then 
give thanks for me, sir. 

Sav, What says your worship to this money 1 
More, I say, 

He may have money, if he please. 

Sav, A thousand, sir } 

More, A thousand, sir, provided any wise, sir, 60 

His land lie for the payment ; otherwise 

Enter YoUNG LOVELESS and Comrades to them, 

Sav, He's here himself, sir, and can better tell you. 

More, My notable dear friend, and worthy Master 
Loveless, 

And now right worshipful, all joy and welcome ! 

F. Love, Thanks to my dear incloser, Master More- 
craft: 6 s 

Prithee, old angel-gold, salute my family ; 

I'll do as much for yours. — 

This, and your own desires, fair gentlewoman. 

[Kisses Widow. 

59 money] QQi — 4, F., and mod. eds.; the rest the money, 

60 any] Theo. followed the reading of Q6, Eds. 8, 10 my. ^ 

64 rz£ht worshipful] Morecraft salutes him as already a knight. 

66 angel-gold] Theo. chose to print angel o’ gold. An angel was 3. gold 
coin worth about lo^. 

66 family] i. e. his companions. 
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Wtd. And yoursj sir, if you mean well. — [Aside,] Tis 
a handsome gentleman. 

Y. Love. Sirrah, my brother's dead. 

More. Dead ! 

F. Love. Dead ; and by this time soused for ember- 
week. 

More. Dead ! 

F. Love. Drown'd, drown'd at sea, man ; by the next 
fresh conger 

That comes, we shall hear more. 

More. Now, by the faith of my body, 

It moves me much. 

F. Love. What, wilt thou be an ass, 75 

And weep for the dead ? why, I thought nothing but 
A general inundation would have moved thee. 

Prithee, be quiet ; he hath left his land behind him. 

More. Oh, has he so ? 

F. Love. Yes, faith, I thank him for't; I have all, 

. boy. 80 

Hast any ready money ? 

More. Will you sell, sir ? 

F. Love. No, not outright, good Gripe ; marry, a 
mortgage, 

Or such a slight security. 

More. I have 

No money, sir, for mortgage : if you will sell. 

And all or none, I'll work a new mine for you. 85 

Sav. Good sir, look afore you ; he'll work you out of 
all else. If you sell all your land, you have sold your 
country ; and then you must to sea, to seek yout 
brother, and there lie pickled in a powdering-tub, and 
break your teeth with biscuits and hard beef, that 90 
must have watering, sir ; and where's your three 
hundred pounds a year in drink, then ? If youli tun up 
the Straits, you may; for you have no calling for 

71 smsed far em&sr-week'] i. e. salted as if for eating then. Cf* IV. i 1561 
a hog’s face soused.” Web. understood it as meaning ** eaten by fish winch 
would themselves be eaten in ember week.” 

77 A gemrad inundaiian] which would have swallowed up Morecraft’s land. 
84 jfr] QQi, 2, 3, F., and mod. eds,: rest fi. 

S6 — 105 sir .. . said ikee well] As prose in all eds. 

92 ttM] So QQi, 2, 3, F., i, e. the only drink you’ll get will be salt water. 
Previous eds- follow the meaningless reading of the rest, ium. 
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dHnk there but with a cannon, nor no scoring but on 
your ship’s sides; and then, if you scape with life, 95 
and take a faggot-boat and a bottle of usquebaugh, 
come home, poor man, like a type of Thames-street, 
stinking of pitch and poor- John* I cannot tell, sir ; I 
would be loath to see it. 

Capt, Steward, you are an ass, a measled mongrel ; 100 
and, were it not against the peace of my sovereign 
friend here, I would break your forecasting coxcomb, 
dog, I would, even with thy staff of office there, thy 
pen and inkhorn. — Noble boy, the god of gold here has 
said thee well : lOS 

Take money for thy dirt. Hark, and believe ; 

Thou art cold of constitution, thy seat unhealthful ; 

Sell, and be wise : we are three that will adorn thee, 

And live according to thine own heart, child ; 

Mirth shall be only ours, and only ours lio 

Shall be the black-eyed beauties of the time. 

Money makes men eternal. 

Poet. Do what you will, it is the noblest course : 

Then you may live without the charge of people ; 

Only we four will make a family; 115 

Ay, and an age that shall beget new annals, 

In which Fll write thy life, my son of pleasure, 

Equal with Nero or Caligula. 

F. Love. What men were they, Captain } 

Capt. Two roaring boys of Rome, that made all split 120 

96 take a faggot-boat\ Get picked up by some timber-ship. 

96 tisquebaughl Irish whisky. 

97 man\ Dyce’s correction of fnen^ the reading of the old editions. 

98 poor-fohn\ 1. e. hake, salted and dried (Dyce). Cf. Tempest^ II. ii. 28. 
105 said^ So Dyce, following QQi, 2 sed. All other fed ; i. e, supplied 

your needs, though Seward proposed advised, as though the two first syllables 
had fallen out. 

106 — 1 12 Take money . . . j'wm First as verse by Dyce. 

107 s&atl i. e. house. 

108 threi^ Cf. 1 . 115^ we four, i. e. including Loveless. Either the Tobacco- 
Man or the Traveller has disappeared : the former has no part assigned him. 

1 12 eternal] So all, except Q6, Eds. 8, 10 immortal. 

1 13 — 124 Do what . . . pound, sir] First as verse by Theo. 
n6 shall] So QQi, 2, Dyce r rest will 

1 18 or] So QQi, 2, Dyce : rest and. 

1 19 were they] So all, except Qi meane they. 

120 roannghoys] “In a curious tract, entitled The Wandering/m, 1640 
(but written at an earlier date), is the following description of a roarer : * A 
Gallant all in Scarlet .... a brave man, in a long horsemans Coat (or 
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F. Love. Come, sir, what dare you give ? 

Sav. You will not sell, sir ? 

F. Love. Who told you so, sir ? 

Sav. Good sir, have a care. 

F Love. Peace, or Fll tack your tongue up to your 
roof. — 

What money ? speak. 

More. Six thousand pound, sir, 

Capt. Take it ; h’ as overbidden, by the sun ! 125 

Bind him to his bargain quickly. 

F. Love. €ome, strike me luck with earnest, and 
draw the writings. 

More. There's a God's penny for thee. 

Sav. Sir, for my old master's sake, let my farm be 
excepted : 

If I become his tenant, I am undone, 130 

My children beggars, and my wife God knows what 
Consider me, dear sir. 

More. I'll have all in 

Of none. 

F. Love. All in, all in. Despatch the writings. 

{Exit with Comrades. 

Wid. [Aside.] Go, thou art a pretty fore-handed 
fellow ! would thou wert wiser 1 135 

gown rather) down to his heels, daub’d thicke with gold Lace; a huge 
Feather in his spangled Hat, a Lock to his shoulders playing with the Winde, 
a Steeletto hanging at his Girdle ; Belt and Sword embracing his body ; and 
the ring of Beils you heare, are his gingling Cathem-wheele spurs.' He 
presently says ; ‘ I am a man of the Sword ; a Battoon Gallant, one of our 
Dammees, a bouncing Boy, a kicker of Bawdes, a tyrant over Puncks, a 
terrour to Fencers, a mewer of Playes, a jeerer of Poets, a gallon-pot-fiinger, 
in rugged English, a Mmrer^ Sig. H.” (Dyce, who also cites the elaborate 
sketch given in Middleton’s A Fair Quarrel). Cf. Phiktsier, V. iv. , where the 
Captain describes himself as a roarer.” 

120 made all spliti Denoting violent action. Bottom [Midsummer Night' s 
Dreamy I. il 28) desires “a part to tear a cat in, to make all split” In 
The Womans PriM, IV. iii. 19, ** Thou shaft be done ... or all shall split 
fo/t” 

123 tmk your i etc.] i* nail it to the roof of your mouth. 

124 pound) So all old eds., except Q6, Eds, 8, 10 pounds. 

127 Strike me imk) Hudibras, II. i. 539, 

But if that’s all you stand upon. 

Here, strike me luck, it shall be done.’’ (Nares.) 

128 Therds . . . thee] So QQi—S, F.; Q6, Eds. 8, 10, ** There is six 
angels in earnest.” HalHwdl ^quotes Fhrioy p. 39, **A God’s pennie, an 
earnest pennie.” 

132 in] Omitted in all but Qi. 


B B 
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. Sav. Now do I sensibly begin to feel 
Myself a rascal. Would I could teach a school, 

Or beg, or He well ! I am utterly undone. — 

Now, he that taught thee to deceive and cozen, 

Take thee to his mercy ! so be it ! [Exit 140 

More. Come, widow, come, never stand upon a 
knighthood ; 

’Tis a mere paper honour, and not proof 

Enough for a sergeant. Come, come, Til make thee — 

Wid, To answer in short, ’tis this, sir, — no knight, 
no widow. 

If you make me anything, it must be a lady ; 145 

And so I take my leave. 

More. Farewell, sweet widow. 

And think of it 

Wid. Sir, I do more than think of it ; 

It makes me dream, sir. [Exit. 

More. She’s rich, and sober if this itch were from 
her : 

And say I be at charge to pay the footmen, 1 50 

And the trumpets, ay, and the horsemen too, 

And be a knight, and she refuse me then ; 

Then am I hoist into the subsidy, 

And so, by consequence, should prove a coxcomb : 

ril have a care of that. Six thousand pound, 155 

And then the land is mine : there’s some refreshing yet. 

[Exit. 

137 at ra^caT\ A vagabond ; he anticipates beggary. An acknowledgment 
of roguery would be inappropriate here, when he has just done all he could to 
prevent the sale. 

142 Not proof enough for a sergeant] i. e. not enough to establish rank as a 
sergeant-at-law. After Henry VIII. had knighted a sergeant-at-law all his 
brother sergeants claimed equality with knights-bachelors. In Tudor times, 
when it began to be bestowed for other than military services, the honour fell 
into comparative disrepute. Elizabeth gave two mastiffs in ransom of a 
knight. 

150 at charge So QQi, 2 : the rest at the charge. 

150 pay the footmen . . . too] The outlay of a Knight of the Garter, on 
liveries, etc., on the occasion of his “ride” to be installed at Windsor, had 
become so heavy' that James I. found it necessary to limit it under a fine. 

153 hoist into the subsidy] i. e. become liable for certain taxes levied on 
knights. In Lyly’s Mother Nombie, II. v. 14, * he that had a cup of red wine 
to his oysters, was hoysted in the Queenes subsidie booke.' 



